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CHAPTER I 



THE LADY^S DILEMMA 



The lady sat at the open window of her lodging in King 
Street, Covent Glarden. It was a lodging over a print- 
shop, the sign of which, a Silver Quill, argent on gules, 
dangled from the front of the house and creaked in the 
wind. The front-room, where she sat and lived, com- 
manded a fine view of the street ; the back-room, in which 
she slept, overlooked the churchyard of St. Paulas, where 
frmerals all day long inclined the heart to wholesome 
meditation. Both in the frx)nt and at the back there 
was apparent to the senses the neighbourhood of the 
market. Since the time was late June and the season was 
warm and fine, one perceived in the mingled waves of 
fragrance the crushed strawberry of yesterday, the decayed 
dierry of last week, the trampled peas, broken lettuce 
leaves ; the pungent spring onion of every day ; last yearns 
russets rotten; the cabbage -stalks which lay about in 
heaps, and all the things which are offered for sale in that 
great market. It is not, taken altogether, an exhilarating 
fragrance ; but the residents of Eang Street are accustomed 
to it ; they have it with them all the year round, and at 

1 



2 NO OTHER WAY 

every seaaon ; they no more complain of it than the people 
near Billingsgate complain of the smell of fish which hangs 
for ever in the air. 

Tlie lady was a widow — quite a young widow — ^not more 
than four-and-twenty ; the weeds which spoke of her con- 
dition were modified, so to speak, in such a way as to 
betoken a widowhood of two years at least ; they signified 
by their shape, by the manner of wearing them, by some 
feminine cunning which it would be difficult to explain — 
yet it was to be discerned — ^by some artful touch invisible yet 
perceptible, by the hand which pats the bow and smooths 
the strings, and introduces some small change into the 
fall of the drapery, a confession of Christian resignation ; 
perhaps they signified also — ^though this the widow would 
never allow (she nf as herself unconscious of it : the thing 
was due to her dressmaker) — ^the fact that she was at last 
inclined — ^the mind sometimes works unconsciously, and, 
like a watch, is only shown to be at work by the breathing 
(which in the engine of time is a ticking) — ^to consider dis- 
passionately and critically, yet with a certam sympathy, 
any overtures which might be made — should such present 
themselves— -of entering again upon the married state, 
which is consecrated by Holy Church, yet denounced by 
poet and satirist as ofiering fewer prizes than the State 
Lottery. 

This morning, however, her face belied her dress. Tliere 
was no look of Venus on it; there was no softness of 
possible love. Her face, comely and attractive, of the 
softer kind, with a cheek like a peadi, and eyes large, 
limpid, and full of sunshine, was now disturbed and jangled, 
like a harpsichord out of tune, with anxiety and doubt. 
It was full of care, and care had no business with such a 
face ; it was full of trouble, and trouble was an emotion 
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for which that face was not intended by Nature ; her lips 
trembled, and they ought to have smiled; her cheek, 
whidi should have remained soft and touched with a 
tender hue of the wild rose in June, changed colour as her 
thoughts went wandering here and there, and always came 
back to the same point, whatever that was ; the tears 
gushed out and rolled down her cheek. Had there been 
any young man present of reasonable feeling for the sex, 
he would have cast himself at her feet crying aloud that 
her face was made for happiness, and that he would him- 
self, at any cost, take upon himself, with no other hope of 
reward than to see her once more free from trouble, all her 
cares, her anxieties, and the consequences, if any, of her 
follies, if there had been follies, or of her misfortunes, if 
there had been misfortunes. 

On her table lay two or three open letters ; she glanced 
at them from time to time, not as if to derive consolation 
or hope from their utterances, but as if to hear their 
reproaches, as if she could not choose but look upon them. 

The letten were, in truth, accusing voices ; they accused 
the lady, though not in words, of follies and extrava- 
gances ; they warned her, too late, of what may happen 
to a woman leffc early in life without a guide and coun- 
sellor : a woman who understands nothing — it is a common 
failing with women — of the simple rules of compound 
addition and subtraction, and therefore goes on spending 
without comprehension of what her expenditure means 
until the day comes when she finds herself at the end of 
her fortune, and with no apparent means of paying for 
her food and dress and lodging. These letters showed her 
that she was that most unfortunate person, a woman in 
debt, who cannot pay her debts, or if she pays is left 
destitute without friends to come to her assistance. The 

1—2 
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end of such a woman is clear : she must take shelter in a 
prison, where in a short time the manners, the language, 
the dress, the thoughts, of the polite world drop away 
from her, and like the other residents she becomes plunged 
in the sink of physical want, physical suffering, and sacrifices 
all those scruples which, outside, raise men and women to 
a higher level. 

If bitterness and self>reproach and humiliation are 
wholesome correctives for the soul, even though they come 
too late to save from open shame, then, indeed, Isabel 
Weyland this morning was taking a sovereign remedy 
against I know not how many plaguy disorders and 
diseases of the soul — such as vanity, self-conceit, com- 
placency, pride of family, pride of rank, the self-respect 
which is akin to arrogance, and the whole innumerable 
tribe of impish ailments. 

The street below was crowded with people ; all day long 
and most of the night there is a full and flowing tide of 
human life flowing up and down the street, which is not, 
however, one of the most fashionable resorts of London. 
In the morning, from three o'*clock till noon, there are the 
people of the market — ^the porters who carry baskets on 
their heads, the barrows filled with fruit and vegetables, 
which are carried away to be hawked about the streets of 
the City and suburbs ; after noon there are the people who 
walk in the Piazza — a crowd of well-dressed people, yet 
not like the beaux of the Park ; they are country people, 
members of Parliament, lawyers, actors of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, poets and wits ; in the evening there 
are ihe people who frequent the coffee-houses, the taverns, 
and the gaming-tables ; later on there are the people who 
take supper after the play and drink in the night-houses 
among the ribald company of the place. No sooner have 
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the rakes gone away to bed than the market people begin 
again, so that for the whole four-and-twenty hours there 
is in King Street a continual flocking of folk to Covent 
Garden, and a continued noise of footsteps, voices, barrows, 
drays and carts, with the frequent fights of hackney co£udi- 
men, chairmen, and the porters of the market. 

The lady looked out upon the street. The beaux 
walked delicately, thin clouded canes hanging from their 
ruflled wrists ; the porters carried baskets of fruit upon 
their heads, rudely pushing their way within the posts ; the 
street criers, in unending procession, bawled their wares — 
fruit from the market; fish from Billingsgate; herbs for 
medicines; laces, gingerbread, needles and pins, matdies, 
rabbits, poultry, baskets, ^knives to grind ^ and *^ kettles 
to mend^; hackney-coaches rattled over the stones; the 
brewer^s dray with the casks of beer dragged heavily, grunt- 
ing and groaning ; ladies with dingle-dangle hoops, fans 
hanging from their arms, and little caps tied modishly 
under their diins, slowly walked along to the Piazza, where 
they would meet thdr gallants ; old gentlemen, their age 
betrayed by the shaky knees, stopped in front of the print- 
shops, of which there were many in King Street. 

Tlie lady^s Christian name you have heard was Isabel. 
Her surname was Weyland. She was the widow of the 
late Honourable Ronald Weyland, only brother of the 
Earl of Stratherrick in the Scottish Peerage, and one of 
His Majesty'^s High Commissioners for the Hanaper. He 
died, unfortunately for his wife, when still no more than 
six-and-twenty. This bereavement fell upon her three 
years before the morning when we find her in King Street. 
She had been living the life of a lady of quality and 
fortune, without sufficient means, and her present diffi- 
culties were the result. 
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She looked down upon the dear delightful epitome of 
the town ; she looked, but she paid small attention. If 
she noticed the moving panorama at all, it was only to 
ask herself, with a sinking heart, how long it would be 
before the sight of this free and cheerful life, this con- 
templation of the world in action, which fills the young 
with longing, inspires mcmhood, and makes old age forget 
its cares, would be finally closed to her by the shutting of 
a door. In imagination she heard the slam, and the turn- 
ing of a key in a lock ; in her mind she heard its harsh 
grating. The thought of this possibility transformed the 
crowd below her ; they were no longer common people, 
pretenders of fashion, demireps: they became glorified, 
happy beyond all expression, enviable beyond all words. 
Truth to say, the current of life in King Street is a turbid 
stream at best ; there are dens and purlieus about Covent 
Glarden of which men do not speak to women, which 
women, even with other women, profess not to know 
either by name or by reputation. But to Isabel this 
morning the street beoune a sparkling brook, bright and 
transparent, prattling over pebbles, in comparison with 
the murky stagnation of the prison which awaited her. 

For, indeed, the time had at last arrived — the time 
certain to arrive for those who live beyond their means — 
when the catchpole threatens, and the bailiff miumurs, 
and the creditor, a truculent and relentless person, holds 
out his hand, and says : ^ Pay me ; I will wait no longer — 
pay me, or else '* 

* Oh,^ she groaned, ^ I have been a fool ! Heavens ! whai 
a fool I have been V 

She had indeed. Yet, at such a crisis in her affairs, 
self-reproach helped her not. A way had to be found — 
some way, any way, of borrowing, of raising money, of 
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prolonging credit ; some way, else her creditors She 

shuddered and trembled. 

She might write to them ; she might call upon them and 
plead with them. If they would forbear, she would pay, 
perhaps, at some future time, but she had no security 
to offer. If they would not forbear, if they took such 
revenge as was in their power, she would never be able to 
pay them. Alas ! she was herself the dau^ter of a City 
merchant; she knew what was thought and said of the 
debtor who would not or could not pay his debts; she 
knew the rage, the thirst for revenge, that fills the breast 
of the tradesman who finds that he has made a bad 
debt. 

Why, lus business, lus profits, his livelihood — all depend 
upon the payment of debts ; nothing can be invented or 
allowed by the law which can be too bad for the default- 
ing debtor ; the prisons are full of poor wretches who would 
pay if they could, but, being locked-up and forbidden to 
work, cannot pay. She knew that an appeal to the mercy 
of her creditors would only harden their hearts, while it 
would only humiliate her with no result. 

She thou^t of flight — but whither? And when her 
slender stock was gone, what should she do next ? 

And again she clasped her hands and wailed : *' Alas ! I 
have been a fool — a fool! What a fool I have been V 

She took up one of the letters and read it again, 
although she knew it by heart It was from a draper 
on Ludgate Hill. *Why,^ she moaned, *I have been 
a customer of the man ever since I married. Yet he 
threatens me V It was true that she had ordered many 
things of him and had paid for most ; but, then, she had 
not paid for the last things, which were costly. And now 
he had written to her with words unmistakable. 
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* Madam, 

* I b^ respectfully to call your immediate attention 
to the very large account now standing unpaid in my 
book. I find that it is now nothing less than jE96 58. lid. 
I must therefore most reluctantly request you to dis- 
charge this debt at once. I cannot believe that the widow 
of the late Hon. Ronald Weyland and the sister-in-law of 
Lord Stratherrick is unable to pay a bill of ^5 only. 
Indeed, my own position forbids me to wait. I have, 
therefore, to inform you that if within four-and-twenty 
hours I do not receive the money in full, I must take the 
usual steps and issue a writ. In that case the money must 
be paid in full with costs and immediately. If it is not 
paid, I shall have to instruct my attorney to proceed as 
the law permits and directs. 

* Madam, I cannot believe that a lady who has dealt 
with me for so long, and until this year with no difficulty 
about payment, will fetil to meet her just liabilities. I 
could in ordinary circumstances wait your pleasure, but at 
the present moment my position is serious, and I know not 
what may happen to me unless this money is paid. 

* I have the honour to remain, madam, 

^ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

* Joseph Fulton.' 

When she had read this letter through for the tenth 
time, she laid it down upon the table, and, with her chin 
in her hand, she fell into another meditation of a most 
unpleasing nature. 

She was interrupted by the servant of the house, who 
came to tell her that Mr. Fulton was below, and begged 
the honour of speech with her. 

Tlie writer of the letter followed the maid upstairs, and 
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entered without farther ceremony. He was a man of short 
stature and of appearance displeasing. Although he was 
dressed as a dtiz^i of substance and position, with silver 
buttons to his coat, silver buddes to his shoes, and white silk 
stockings, his face was marked by intemperance ; his short 
neck lay in folds over his lace cravat ; his cheeks were red 
and swollen ; his nose was painted — ^these are all indications 
of strong drink. Moreover, his voice was thick and his 
shoulders unsteady, as if, which was indeed the case, he had 
rec^itly come from a tavern. It is not uncommon for a 
respectable citizen to show signs of drink in the evenmg, 
perhaps in the afternoon ; but it is not, happily, usual for 
a man of business to betray this indulgence in the morn- 
ing. 

^ Madam,^ he said, ^ I come to ask if you have received 
my letter.' 

^ Sir, I have received it ; I have read it. Here it is on 
my table.*^ 

^ And what, madam, may I ask, is your answer T 
^ My answer . . . my answer, Mr. Fulton ? I have not 
yet thought of an answer. The letter only arrived this 

morning. Perhaps in a month or two '* 

^ No, madam. By your leave, not a month or two— not 
a day or two.' 

^ Permit me to remind you, Mr. Fulton, that, when I 
ordered these things, one of the reasons which persuaded 
me to take them was your assurance that I should be 
allowed six months' credit.' 

^ I do not remember any such assurance,' he replied 
boldly. 

^ Come, Mr. Fulton ! I think if you rack your brains a 
little you will remember that promise of six montl^' credit, 
of which only six weeks have expired. My answer, sir, is 
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that I must take that credit. I want that credit, and I 
must have it !^ 

^ Madam, as r^ards that promise^ — his voice grew 
thicker — ^I cannot remember it. How, then, can I 
allow it r 

*Sir' — the lady'*s temper b^an to rise — *I perceive 
that you do not intend to remember your promise. I 
have therefore nothing more to say. I have no answer to 
give. You will do what you please. But I demand that 
credit.' 

The mane's manner changed. He became suddenly 
cringing, and he tried to be persuasive. He leaned over 
the table and essayed a smile, which became a fixed 
grin. 

* Madam,' he said, ^ I am most unwilling to press you, 
but my own afiairs '^ 

* Your own afiairs, sir F 

^ My own afiairs, madam.' He hesitated, and spoke at 
random. * They are in confusion. I know not what may 
happen. In fine, I am urgently in want of the money.' 

^ Can a substantial citizen of Ludgate Hill be in urgent 
want of .ess?' 

'You mistake, madam.' He rose up with dignity. 
' Every man in business is sometimes pressed. It is not 
the amount — ^it is the occasion.' 

' I must take that credit you promised. I am sorry for 
your position.' 

* As for my position, it was never more assured. I am 
a citizen — a freeman of the Drapers' Company ; my afiairs 
are on a large scale. I am considered as the equal of any 
merchant,' he assured her with swelling words and looks. 

< I must take that credit,' she persisted. 

' Madam ' — ^his face became purple—* I must have that 
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money.'* He banged the table with his fist. ^ I say that 

I must have that money ' 

Now, here the lady made a great and grievous mistake. 
For she ought to have referred the question to an attorney; 
there was nothing unusual in a credit of six months, and, 
which was more important, the debt would have been 
found on examination to be due to the man^s creditors, 
and not to himself. For, instead of being a prosperous 
tradesman, as he asserted, he was nothing better than a 
man of straw, who intended to get this money for himself 
and to defraud his creditors. The man, in a word, might 
threaten, but he could do nothing. Tliis, however, the 
lady did not know. 

^ Go,^ she said ; * you will do what you please.^ 
Tlie man hesitated. The lady pointed to the door. 
Her face was hard and her manner unbending. 
^ You will take the consequences P he said. 
^ Gro.^ Again she pointed to the door. 
*You will take the consequences of robbing — ^yes, of 
robbing — a substantial City merdiant, madam — a sub- 
stantial '' 

The lady rose. He said no more, but vanished. She 
sank back into her chair. 

^ Oh !^ she groaned again, ^ what a fody what aJooI I 
have been i^ 

She took up a second letter. It was from her dress- 
maker, a certain Mrs. Brymer, and was much shorter, yet 
to the same effect : 

^ Madam, 

^I am most sorry to trouble you, or any of my 
customers. I can wait, as a rule, for a long time. But 
your bill is now, I find, upwards of £70; this is too 
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large a bill to run on any longer. The necessities of 
my business compel me to ask for payment as soon as it 
is convenient to yourself. It is with the greatest reluct- 
ance that I press you for payment. Suffer me to call 
upon you to-morrow about noon. We may perhaps find 
means to adjust this difficulty quickly and without trouble. 
I assure you that I have assisted many ladies to get 
through difficulties, and at the same time to pay me their 
liabilities. 

^ I remain, madam, with much respect, 

* Your obedient servant, 

* Patty Brymer.' 

*The letter is not threataiing like the other,^ Isabel 
murmured, ^ but I know the woman. She is very resolute. 
I am more afraid of her than of the man Fulton. What 
will she say when I confide the whole to her P 

She started and turned pale. For there was a step on 
the stair ; the sound of a step may be a sound of terror to 
a debtor. This w€is the step of her dressmaker — of the 
creditor who was going to call at twelve. What should 
she come for but to b^, to accuse, and to threaten ? 

A tap at the door, and her visitor turned the handle 
and came in. 

It was, in fact, none other than the dressmaker, Mrs. 
Brymer, author of the short epistle you have heard. Isabel 
half rose ; she gasped out certain words that meant nothing ; 
she sank back in her chair, sick and faint with terror. She 
had never before been dunned, and she knew not what her 
creditors could do. 

The woman was plainly dressed ; she was a little woman 
and now old; her face was lined and seamed with a 
thousand crows^-feet — it was the face of a woman much 
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occupied with afiairs, shrewd and hard. It was also 
stamped with the wisdom that comes to some women of 
experience and aflairs. She looked very wise and as 
inscratable as an orade. She stood in the door f<Nr a 
minute looking with curiosity at her customer, as if she 
would learn the whole truth from her face. Then she 
advanced a step, closed the door softly, and rapped the 
table, not threateningly, but softly, with her knuckles. 

^ Well, madam T she said. 

Mrs. Weyland inclined her head. She could not speak. 

* I am very sorry, madam, to be importunate ^ 

* If you can give me time "" 

Mrs. Brymer — everybody knows her shop in Monmouth 
Street; there is no more celebrated dressmaker in the 
whole of London — smiled quietly. There was no appear- 
ance of threatening about the woman ; she was not uncivil 
or disrespectful ; but her face expressed her resolution : 
she was come to get her money. 

^You ask for time, madam. Truly I would give you 
with pleasure as much time as you please — all the time 
there is — if you can show me how much the better you 
would be if you had it, or how much better I should be. 
Take time, madam, if you please, but it is not unreasonable 
to ask what security you have to offer in case I give you 
time.^ 

*No, it is not unreasonable. And yet — and yet — oh, 
Mrs. Brymer, what answer am I to make ? 

She began to cry again ; the tears were real, they were 
not affected ; but if they were designed to soften the dress- 
maker^s heart they were quite useless. A woman has very 
little sympathy with another woman'^s tears. 

Mrs. Brymer took a chair and planted it opposite to her 
customer. Then she sat down firmly and with resolution. 
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^ Now,^ she said, ^ I have come for an explanation and a 
confession."* 

* A confession ?^ 

Mrs. Weyland made a show of sitting upright with 
indignation. 

^ Madam, I know a few things, but not all. I know that 
you are ruined ; you have lost, I believe, the whole of the 
fortune that your husband left you — it was £4tfiO0 — at the 
card-table; you are in debt to others besides myself: if 
you cannot pay what you owe . . . but, indeed, I am sure 
that you know the terrible alternative ' 

* Mrs. Brymer,^ Isabel replied with some dignity, * if you 
know all this, there is no necessity for you to rehearse it. 
Nor is there any necessity for me to confess my affairs 
to you.' 

^ They are my own affairs. Your ladyship owes me the 
sum of £70 with some shillings and pence. I can no 
more afibrd to lose this money than you can afford to 
pay it.' 

* Then I do not understand ' 

^ Madam, I will be plain with you. Let me know exactly 
the state of your aifairs, and I may be able to help you, but 
on conditions. Believe me, I know the affairs of many 
ladies. You will never repent your confidence.' . 

^ The only help I want is money or time. And that 
you cannot give me.' 

* There are other ways besides finding money or time. 
Let me remind your ladyship that if you do not get help 
and cannot pay your debts the end is certain. You can, 
therefore, do no harm to your affairs by letting me know 
the truth, and you may find it to your advantage. My 
reason for offering to help you is nothing in the world but 
to get paym^it of my claim.' 
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* How can you help me to pay your claim ?' 

* That you shall leain presentiy. Meantime, let me know' 
your position.'* 

There was some comfort in merely talking over her 
position, even though it was with a threatening creditor. 

Isabel sighed. ^ Well, then, ask me any questions you 
please, and I will answer truthfully.'* 

^ Your husband died some three years ago. He left you 
a small fortune.'* 

' Between ^^4,000 and 0^6,000.' 

^Is any of this money left? I believe that there is 
none.^ 

^ Very little. To be frank with you, not more than about 
jei80.' 

' What has become of it ? I was right in saying that it 
has been lost at the hazard-table ? 

^ Some of it. I know not how much. I kept no record. 
Some at cards ; some on dress ; some this way and that 
way — ^how should I know where it has gone ?'* 

^And you have debts. What is the amount of your 
debtsr 

^ I owe Mr. Fulton, draper, of Ludgate Hill, a bill of 
^£95. He said that I might wait for six months, but now 
he presses. I owe you the sum of ^0. Those are the 
only large debts. There are also a few trifles ' 

^ Oh ! Mr. Fulton presses you, does he T 

* He presses me and threatens me.'* 

^ Have you anything besides that small sum of money ?'* 

* My dresses and a little jewellery, worth — I know not "* 

'Humph! Your husband, however, had an elder 

brother — Lord Stratherrick.'* 

^ But he is quite ruined ; he has gambled away every- 
thing — his life interest in his estates, his pictures, his 
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library, everything is gone. He now lives in a comer of 
his empty house. He can do nothing for me, even if he 
was desirous of helping me. But he is a selfish man, like 
all gamblers.'' 

* You have friends of your own, however. You are not 
destitute of friends.'* 

*Mr8. Brymer, I will be quite frank with you. My 
fi&ther, now old, is wealthy. But he is a Nonconformist, 
and he is austere. He has never forgiven me for my 
marriage. He considered my husband a profligate, because 
he was a man of quality — my husband, the most sober and 
sensible of men ! My father would not consent to the 
marriage, so I tan away and was married at Mayfair.' 

* When your father knows your position, he will perhaps 
relent.' 

* You do not know him. He might relent if my mis- 
fortunes were due to other causes. But I have wasted 
i?4,000 and more. He is a merchant who looks upcm 
prodigality with horror. I have a brother as weU; he 
is more austere than my father and more unforgiving; 
he looks to the succession. If he finds out about the 
debts and the card-table, there will no longer be any 
hope for me. He will so represent the affair to my father 
that forgiveness will be impossible. If I can conceal the 
truth, perhaps my father may once more regard me as a 
daughter.** 

^It is unfortunate. Would they consent to see you 
consigned to a debtors' prison ? 

^It would be the cause of a final cutting-off. My 
brother would find something in the Bible that would 
sanction hardness of heart. Believe me, Mrs. Brymer, I 
have no hope at all of any relief from my own people if 
they learn the truth about my affairs.' 
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*You owe one creditor jP96, and another JHO; you 
have in hand about «£180 or thereabouts, with a little 
jewellery. And you have no prospect of assistance from 
anyone. Truly, madam, the position is most serious.^ 

* It is indeed serious.^ 

* Then, madam ^ — the dressmaker drew her chair a little 
nearer and dropped her voice almost to a whisper — * we 
must consider my method.'' 

* Do you really mean that you can find a way ? 

* There is but one way, and that way will terrify you at 
first. Do not start ainl protest that you cannot and you 
will not consent. It is a way that has been adopted by 
many ladies of faduon, though, for good reasons, they do 
not boast of it. At first it may seem impossible, but I 
can show you that it is not only possible, but easy of 
execution.** 

^ What way is there ? In the name of Heaven, do not 
mock me ! I am already half distraught with trouble. 
What way ?' 

^ Madam, it is not known to you, perhaps, that you can 
transfer the whole of your debts, by marrying, to your 
husband.'* 

^ But who would marry a creature like mjrself, who must 
confess to having lost in three years more than <f 4,000, 
besides incurring debts ?** 

* I can find you a husband, madam.^ 

'A man who will consent to marry me? Impossible! 
And to take over my debts ? Impossible, again !^ 
^ Quite possible, on the other hand."* 

* Is it a man whom I could marry? I mean there 
are some men to marry whom would be worse than 
death.' 

^ It will be a man you can marry. Not a man of fashion. 
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perhaps ; not one whom you would accept as your lover. 
But you would leave him at the churdi door.^ 

* Who, then, would it be ?' 

* You might marry a sailor, unsuspicious, who would be 
arrested — I would take care of that — on coming out of 
the church doors. He would be taken to the Debtors^ 
Prison ; there he would stay for the rest of his life, and 
you would hear no more of him.** 

' Would you have me lock up an innocent young fellow 
for life ? Fie, fie ! I could not, even to save myself.^ 

' Many ladies are not so squeamish. However, we might 
find for you some man abeady languishing in the King's 
Bench, and without hopes of release ; such an one, for a 
trifle, would willingly take over the additional burden 
of your debts. A few hundreds more would make no 
difference.' 

* Could he not make me share his imprisonment with 
him?' 

* Certainly not. You would be free to live as you 
please, save that in his lifetime you could not marry 
again. In the Fleet or the Bench they mostly die young. 
Tlie bad air and the drink kill them.' 

Isabel listened with a serious air. The method seemed 
to offer possibilities of escape. 

^ Truly,' she said, *if the additional burden made no 
diflerence, I see no reason. . . . Yet there is a reason, too : 
Mr. Fulton has been here ; he has also written ; he is in 
great trouble — ^he says he must become a bankrupt. I 
thought that if I paid him all that I have '* 

The dressmaker shrieked : 

' Pay him all ? Pray, madam, what will then become 
of me ? I know something of this man Fulton. He 
drinks ; he spends his time in taverns, instead of attend- 
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ing to his bosiness. As for your making him a bankrupt, 
he must indeed be in a poor way of business for a City 
tradesman, and on Loidgate Hill, if a bill of <^5 makes 
him bankrupt.^ 

* Well, then, if I am not to pay him ^ 

^ You will pay me instead. I am here, madam, to talk 
over your misfortunes, not the misfortune of this draper. 
There are others, I suppose, who owe him money. Let 
him apply to them. Believe me, madam, you must harden 
your heart^ 

Isabel sighed. 

' I am sorry for anyone on whom I have brought trouble. 
Well, then, can you find me such a man, already in prison, 
to whom another hundred pounds or so of debt will make 
no difference ? 

*• I can find such a man.'' 

^Then — oh, Mrs. Brymer, it seems a dreadful thing 
to dor 

* There is a third way, the surest of any. But it might 
be bruited abroad, and it is always ill thought of ; nothing 
but necessity, in fact, can justify a gentlewoman in taking 
such a step.^ 

* What is it r 

^ You will not like the thought of it at all. But it is 
the simplest, and generally the easiest, plan.^ 

* What is it ?^ Isabel repeated. 

* lliere are always Ijring in Newgate men condemned to 
death ' 

The widow shuddered. 
*0h! Not that r 

* You guess what I would say, then ? That makes it 
easier. I could find someone unmarried, friendless, who 
would not know who you were, to whom the promise of 

8— 8 
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drink in plenty until his time came would make him quite 
happy. I would say, "Many him.'* In two or three 
weeks he would be dead."* Again the widow shuddered. 
* And no one would know, and you would be quite free 
— ^with all your debts taken off your back — free to marry 
again or to live as you please.** 

* But— oh, the horrid thing ! — ^to marry a man going to 
be hanged ! To be the widow of a man actually hanged 
at Tyburn !' 

*Why not, since no one would know anjrthing about 
it?' 

* To marry a condemned felon — a murderer, a burglar, 
a highwayman— oh, I could not !' 

*You would marry him only in name. You would 
leave him in his cell after the ceremony. A bottle of rum 
would console him for the loss of his bride. Indeed, for 
that matter, he would expect nothing more tiian the bottle 
of rum.' 

Still the lady shook her head. 

^ Madam,' the temptress repeated, * you must harden 
your heart I have told you what to do. There is a 
plain choice before you. I can find you a sailor ; once get 
that fellow locked up, with debts of hundreds keeping him 
there, and you are safe. I can find you a prisoner already 
hopelessly confined. He would be as good as the sailor. 
Or there is the condemned felon. He is safest. The only 
condition I make is that you settle, immediately, my bill 
in full. Does your ladyship agree ? If not, there is — but 
I spare you the truth. You know better than myself 
what will happen.' 

Mrs. Weyland looked out into the street. Alas! to 
leave the free air of the town ; the dear delights even of 
the streets, not to speak of the play, the gardens, the 
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park, the assembly, the card-party, how could she live 
away from them ? How could she live in the dose air, 
the dirt, the noise, the conversation, of a debtors^ prison ? 
She looked at the letters on the table, and her lips parted 
in assent: she thought of the poor wretch jingling his 
chains in the condemned cell whom she was to marry, and 
her cheek paled. She thought of her austere father and 
her brother, and of their wrath, and the relentless justice 
with which they had already cut her off; and she was 
ready to assent. 

Mrs. Brymer watched her narrowly. The money due to 
her was of the greatest importance ; she had payments to 
make and bills to meet ; the loss of this money would mean 
her great embarrassment. But she said no more. She 
folded her hands in her lap and waited. 

Mrs. Weyland held out her hand. 

* I accept,^ she murmured. 

The other sighed with relief. She had saved her debt. 

* You have done well,^ she said. ^ Indeed, there was 
nothing else to be done."* 

* No one is to know,^ Isabel stipulated with a white face 
and eyes full of terror. 

^ Certainly not. No one will know. You may make 
yourself quite easy.^ Mrs. Brymer rose. ^ Madam, time 
presses ; we know not when Mr. Fulton will issue his writ. 
Perhaps it is already issued.^ 

^ Are you going to act at once ? It is very sudden.^ 

* We must act at once. I have already, madam, in your 
interest been up and doing ; I have found a young sailor 
and have promised him a bride. But, after ail, he might 
be violent; he might break prison and escape. Once on 
board again, he would laugh at the law. I will pass over 
the sailor.^ 
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^The poor young man will be looking for his promised 
wife,'* said the sympathetic widow. 

^ He will console himself, never fear. Well, I have also 
found a man in the Eing'^s Bench. He has no hope of 
release, and will consent to anjiihing that will give him a 
small allowance to live upon. I have also been to New- 
gate. There is a fellow under sentence who laughed when 
I proposed such a marriage. For as much rum as he can 
drink he will do anything. Come, madam, we will go first 
to the King's fiench.^ 

She rose. ^ I repeat that my conditions in return for 
this service are simply that you pay me my claim in full. 
That is all. Do you promise ? 

* Yes — ^yes — I promise : oh ! anjiihing — anything to 
relieve me of this anxiety.^ 



CHAFFER U 

ON THE POOR SIDE 

There is nothing uncommon in the visit of a lady to a 
debtors^ prison. Always there are languishing within 
those walls unfortunate gentlemen, some imprisoned until 
their friends 8U«eed in making arrangements mth their 
creditors ; others lying here for life, either subsisting on 
such small allowances as unwilling brothers or grudging 
cousins consent to give, or starving in misery — such misery 
as we would not inflict on the worst of criminals — on the 
Poor side. It is not therefore surprising that a com- 
passionate lady should from time to time be seen in those 
dingy courts, bringing assistance and consolation to one 
who had formerly been her friend, her cousin, her play- 
fellow, perhaps her lover. 

This morning, about one o^dock, the hungry, those on 
the Poor side, were dreaming of dinners impossible of 
attainment, the r^;ular time for dinner being replaced by 
casual feeding at such hours and times as might please 
Fortune the inconstant or Luck the uncertain (a more 
£ftvourite goddess on the Poor side) ; and on the Master'^s 
side the collegians who had money in purse and pocket 
were consideringseriously what their resources would allow — 
whether the two-shilling ordinary with a pint of wine after 
it, or the humble fried sausage and baked potato, with a 
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* Young and a gentleman ! Oh, Mrs. Brymer, we must 
not be hard on youth and poverty.'* 

* You must thmk of yourself, madam, not of him. In 
business there is no pity, no firiendship, and no affection. 
It is everyone for himself.** 

* You want young Macnamara P^ said the turnkey. 
' Humph ! suppose he won'*t come ? 

^ Why not ? Tell him that a lady wants to see him."* 

' It^s his pride. Some of them are so at first. After a 
bit they drop their pride. You see, ladies, he is a gentle- 
man, a very pretty gentleman, who cannot get his friends 
to pay his twopenny debts. And, besides, he has had to 
sell his clothes, and is now in rags. Some of those on the 
Poor side like to show their rags — ^they move compassion ! 
Grar! compassion — ^and for them as are destitute and 
friendless ! As if they do not deserve all they get ! What 
do they expect ? They Ve got the boards to sleep on, and 
their share of the doles. They^re betta: off inside than 
out. Some of them are ashamed of their rags. This 
young fellow, this gentleman — who is in for a mere trifle 
— ^is ashamed of his. Let him alone, and the shame of 
the rags, as well as the cold and the starvation, will kill him 
off in a single winter. I know the sort. He will be dead 
in six months.^ 

Mrs. Brymer nudged her companion. 

^ We are in luck,^ she repeated. ^ Dead in six months ! 
Could anything be better ? We shall get him very cheap."* 
Then she turned to the man of the keys. * Mr. Macna^ 
mara will come. Tell him it is the lady with whom he 
held discourse last week. Take us to some place where 
we can be private.^ She placed a shilling in the mane's 
hand. 

He looked at it and nodded. 
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'Ay,'' he said. 'Now you talk sense. Well, you can 
have the use of my snuggery for half an hour. I shall 
charge you no more than five shillings. If you want drink, 
call for it. There^s as good drink in the Collie as there 
is out of it. The wine, ladies, I can recommend.^ 

The snuggery was a small room, abominably close and 
smelling of beer, punch, and tobacco — the room in which 
some of the residents, those who could afford to spend a 
shilling or so, met in the evening to drink and talk and 
smoke tobacco, and to pretend that the prison was the 
home of wit, merriment, and happiness. In the mommg 
the place was deserted. 

The man returned in a few minutes bringing with him 
his prisoner, Mr. Oliver Macnamara, whose pride, it 
appeared, had been broken up by the arrival of misery 
and destitution. Who can be proud when hunger gnaws 
at the vitals ? 

He was quite a young man, his beard neglected and 
stubbly, his hair growing out under his wig. He wore a 
waistcoat tightly buttoned, with no sign of a shirt ; he 
had no coat, but, instead, a lawyer'^s gown stained with 
daily use and ragged at the skirts, for he had been a 
prisoner for six months ; his wig was that belonging to a 
member of the Junior Bar, but ruined by long neglect and 
the want of combing ; he had still his lawyer^s bands, but 
they were no longer white ; his feet were bare — ^he wore 
neither shoes nor stockings ; his face was pinched and 
pale ; his eyes were unnaturally bri^t ; he showed, indeed, 
in his appearance, not only extreme poverty, but insuffi- 
cient food and nourishment. In a word, he looked more 
forlorn, more hopeless, more mocked by Fortune, more 
buffeted by Fate, than one would have believed possible in 
one so young. For, as one could see plainly, he was no 
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common person; upon his face lay, visible to all, the 
stamp of a sdiolar ; his clear-cut mouth, his r^ular 
features, his square forehead, showed not only a scholar, 
but also a man of fine understanding, of resolutiim and a 
clear mind. 

He came into the room looking from one of the ladies 
to the other with a horrible, guilty shame expressed clearly 
in his face. One of them felt a sinking of the heart and 
a sudden compassion at the sight of a wredc so premature, 
and, apparently, so complete. The other smiled grimly. 

* Why,' she whispered, * we are in luck, truly. The 
young man is deeper down than I thought possible a week 
ago. He looks as if he had gaol-fever ; I am sure that if 
we dared to touch him he would be found burning hot 
with fever. We are in great luck. In six months — ^nay, 
in a few weeks — ^he will be dead and you will be free. Oh, 
we shall make very easy terms with him.' 

Mr. Macnamara stood before the ladies without a word. 
But his lip trembled, the only sign that his pride, which 
was greater than his shame, allowed him to make. 

^ Sir,' said the dressmaker, ^ you doubtless remember 
the conversation we had a week ago.' 

^ I remember it, madam, perfectly. It was not a con- 
versation of the kind which a man in my position readily 
forgets.' 

* Stop — stop !' interposed the lady in the mask. * He 
is in want of food. I am certain that he is in want of 
food. Let us first order some refreshment for him. We 
must not enter upon business with him until he has 
appeased his hunger.' 

* As you please, madam,' Mrs. Brymer answered coldly. 
^ I should, however, recommend business first. When our 
business is complete he can order what he likes.' 
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There was, in fact, nothing at that moment which the 
prisoner desired more than food. He yearned and longed 
for food ; he was faint and sick for want of food. At the 
mere mention of food he changed colour. Pride could not 
prevent this betrayal. He reeled ; he was fain to clutch 
at the back of a chair. 

A debtors^ prison, however, is like Leadenhall Market 
in containing a supply of everything that man can desire 
(except a quickening breath of fresh air), provided there 
is money to pay for it. Cold beef was immediately attain- 
able, with bread and a pint of Lisbon. 

^ Can you eat cold beef, sir ? asked the lady with the 
mask. 

The young man sat down and proceeded to show that 
beef, cold, cut off the silver side, with bread, was at the 
moment the one disk which he would have chosen before 
all others. Indeed, for a hungry man, cold beef, slightly 
underdone, has no equal. All this in spite of nods, winks 
and admonitory sniffs frt)m Mrs. Brymer, who saw in this 
perverse and ill-timed charity the loss of those advantages 
conferred upon the bai^ainers by the present necessities. 
The food restored some colour to the young man'^s cheek 
and some strength to his limbs. The wine also gave some 
courage to his heart. He finished his repast and stood up 
again with a low bow of gratitude. 

^ Now, Mr. Macnamara ^ — the dressmaker resumed busi- 
ness — ^ we have wasted time already. You remember, you 
say, our discourse. You were then, I believe, still in pos- 
session of a little money, and, if I remember aright, of 
shoes and stockings. Your case was desperate, but you 
concealed from me how desperate it was.^ 

^ I told you I was a prisoner for life. What more was 
there to conceal P 
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'You did not tell me, sir,^ she added severely, 'that 
you were on the point of becoming quite destitute — a mere 
pauper and b^gar. Your transference to the Poor side 
will certainly make a difference in our arrangements. We 
cannot offer a guinea a week to one on the Poor side. 
Would you bestow Burgundy or Rhenish on a common 
tramp of the road ?** 

' Mrs. Biymer,^ murmured the lady in the mask, ' spare 
him. He is a gentleman.^ 

' As you will, madam. My poverty is such that I must 
consent to emything.^ 

' You undertake to assume certain liabilities. Let us 
have no mistake about the business. These liabilities are 
not large, but they are at present quite beyond your means 
of payment. They would therefore, by themselves, make 
your release impossible unless the creditors consent. And 
this they will not do. But that is no hardship, because 
you are already in the hands of your own creditors, who 
are equally hard-hearted. You are beyond emy hope of 
release. You are now on the Poor side. You have no 
rent to pay ; you have no fees to pay ; everything is cheap 
on the Poor side ; and you have your shares of the doles, 
while you take your turn in rattling the box. A iH:etty 
fall it is, for a gentleman.** The young man changed 
colour but said nothing. ' I would propose, therefore, as 
you are doubtless quite unprovided with any comforts, 
first to find you a mattress and a blanket, and next to 
give you an allowance of five shillings a week. That, I 
conclude, will make you quite comfortable — even, for the 
Poor side, rich.^ 

The young man bowed. 

The lady who had charge of the business went on relent- 
lessly : 
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^ You will marry the lady at once. I can bring a Fleet 
parson here in half an hour — ^you will make no attempt, 
at this nor at any future time, to claim her as your wife. 
She will be as much dead to you after the ceremony as at 
present. Do you quite understand this ?^ 

* Quite. There is no necessity to repeat this agreement.^ 
^ I am the best judge of the necessity. Very well, then. 

Some persons in your condition have tried threats of 
various kinds. If you try anjrthing of that nature we 
shall increase the detainers."* 

^ I understand. Is this not enough?^ 

^ And we shall stop the allowance. Well, I think there 
is no more to be said. If you behave well and can be 
trusted, there might at some time— we make no promise- 
but there might, I say, at some time be a question of the 
Rules.' 

^ The Rules would be no use to me. I could no more 
make a livelihood in the Rules than in this place. You 
have said quite enough, madam, and more than enough. 
But my position obliges me to hear all and to endure 
all. 

^ Madam ** — ^he turned to the lady with the mask, who 
had not spoken — ^you are, I suppose, the lady ccmcemed ? 
Understand, I pray you, that the degradation offered me 
must be accepted for the sake of the food that it offers. 
D^radation, shame, humiliation, cannot touch a wretdi 
on the Poor side. Hunger is the whole armour of such a 
one against any kind of shame.** 

^ Sir, you speak, and you feel, as a gentleman. Believe 
me, I am deeply grieved to see a young gentleman in this 
condition.' 

* Business ' — the dressmaker repeated her former lesson — 
< knows no compassion. There is no friendship or pity in 
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business. Let us settle the business firet ; after that we 
can have as much compassion as you please.'* 

^ Do not, I entreat you,^ the lady continued, *' sacrifice 
your chances of freedom for a mere pittance. Consider, 
sir, you might easily be released so far as your liabilities 
are concerned.'* 

He laughed bitterly. * My chances ! If I owed the 
whole of the National Debt, the worth of the Golconda 
mines, I could not be more hopelessly a prisoner than I 
am now. My chief detaining creditor is more hard-hearted 
and relentless than one would believe possible in a mere 
Mohock.** 

'Sir,** said Mrs. Brymer, ^ he is a man in business. 
How can a tradesman live if his customers do not pay 
their debts ? You are an example. The knowledge that 
you axe sufiering this imprisonment for so small a sum- 
beggarly the turnkey called it — is a warning to all others 
who will not pay.^ 

* Perhaps — perhaps.^ 

^ I have heard,^ she went on, * of persons being arrested 
and kept for life by detainers of a few shillings. Is that 
hard-heartedness ? Not so, sir . It is rather an example — 
an admonition — ^to the rest of the world. Believe me, sir, 
though it seems so hard to you, there are thousands who 
would never pay their debts, small or large, were it not for 
the example of such as you — such as you.** 

The dressmaker spoke with some warmth, because to 
her, as a woman in trade, the debtors^ prison is like a 
Magna Charta for the protection of herself and such as 
herself. 

*Sir,^ said the lady in the mask, ^if your private 
friends "* 

^ Madam, among all the people of this country and my 
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own, there is not a soul who knows me, or is sorry for me, 
or would lift up his finger to save me. Not one. They 
do not even know of my misfortunes. Why should I let 
them know ? They would not help me ; they would only 
whisper each other, for the credit of the family, to keep it 
dark.' 

^ No friends — and no hope,"" the lady murmured. ^ Oh ! 
Poor man ! poor man V 

^ Business first — compassion afterwards,' said Mrs. Bry- 
mer. * Shall I send for the parson ?' 

^ Wait a moment, Mrs. Brymer. I would first have a 
little further discourse with this gentleman.' 

' As you please, madam. Time, however, presses. The 
parson is generally in his cups by two or three. But — as 
you please. Even if the writ were served, you could be 
married after it just as weU. But it would be better to 
despatch the business.' 

< In a few minutes. Mrs. Brymer, will you obUge me 
by taking a view of the court outside, while I converse 
with this unfortimate gentleman — ^with Mr. Macnamara ?' 

^ Madam, I entreat you. Business before pleasure. An 
agreement before compassion. A soft heart has ruined 
many honest tradesmen. Oh ! it will lead to a throwing 
away of money. Five shillings — five shillings a week — on 
the Poor side ; with the doles and no rent — oh ! it should 
be more than enough. Consider, madam, you are not a 
Lady Bountiful.' 

^ I will consider. For the moment, Mrs. Brymer, please 
leave me.' 

Mrs. Brymer obeyed, shaking her head. 

^ Now that we are alone, sir, pray take a chedr. Will 
you have another pint of wine ? No ? Forgive me if I 
have seemed inhospitable. TeU me, sir, if you will — 

8 
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believe me, it is not idle curiosity — ^tell me who you are 
and how you came to tall so low. Your appearance, 
your manner, your speech, all proclaim a gentleman and a 
scholar/ 

^ I am a lawyer, madam, as these rags may show you. I 
was of the Irish Bar ; I have been called to the Etiglish 
Bar, by the Benchers of the Inner Temple/ 

* A lawyer ! There are not, surely, many lawyers here.** 

* Madam, I believe that I am the only one. The lawyers 
avoid the penalties of debt ; they are mostly connected 
with wealthy families or with attorneys m the way of 
businesa They are not, as a rule, very poor at the out- 
set ; their creditors know whom they can trust. As for 
me, I came over to make my fortune.'' 

^ You said that you had no friends in Ireland."* 

* I have cousins in plenty. We are a poor family of 
gentlefolk. My father was in Holy Orders. He died, and 
I spent my slender patrimony at Trinity College, and in 
studying for the Bar in Dublin. Then I came over, trust- 
ing to the possession of certain gifts or qualities which, 
I thought, would advance me. I had but little when 
I arrived in London; but I had no fear. I thought I 
should get on quickly, and I bought certain things with 
which to make a better appearance, anticipating Fortune.^ 

He stopped and sighed. 

* It was a mistake that you made.^ 

^Fortune delayed. She would not be hurried. The 
beginning to which I had looked forward was slow in 
arriving. Then my creditor— there was but one — ^began 
to press for the money. I had only promises to give him. 
I could not, in a word, pay his bill — ^it was only twenty- 
five guineas. Madam, I am willing to acknowledge the 
truth of what that lady, your friend, ad vemced. It is true 
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that there are many people who would not pay their just 
debts but for the horror of the prison. My example, and 
the example of such as myself, are to them a warning. It 
is the only justification of the debtors^ prison. If at any 
time our legislators could see their way to enforce the 
payment of debts without imprisonment for life, this un- 
just punishment would cease. As it is, madam, I am im- 
prisoned for life, for a debt of twenty-five guineas, which 
I am forbidden to pay by the fact of my imprisonment 
The thing is monstrous, but it is the law.** 

^Twenty-five guineas? Do you mean that a gentle- 
man like yourself can be imprisoned for life — ^for the 
whole of his life — for a paltry debt of twenty-five 
guineas P 

^ The law makes no distinction between gentlemen and 
the common sort It imprisons everybody for life ; it has 
but one sentence. Whether the debt is a shilling or ten 
thousand pounds, one must pay or be imprisoned for life.^ 

* But — Biuely — twenty-five guineas !* 

* It is not much. The law, agcdn, in order to keep the 
prisoner from the shame of confessing the small amount 
for which he is locked up, encourages the attorneys to 
practise the rule of multiplication. My debt is now about 
seventy-five pounds, I believe. This, you observe, in the 
eyes of turnkeys and prisoners themselves, is much more 
creditable.'* 

*But — pardon me — ^I am inquisitive — ^have you really 
no friends who would pay so much for you It is not 
much. You could afterwards repay it^ 

^ Madam, I have no friends. Cousins I have, but 
cousins are not fond of relieving the necessities of their 
relations. Besides, there are religious difficulties. Some 
of than are Catholics, and my father was a Protestant 

8—2 
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Some of them are poor, and would resent the mere sugges- 
tion of giving help. Friends ? Yes. I had friends at 
Trinity, but they are mostly penniless like myself. When 
all have to make their way in the world, what compassion 
or assistance can one who fails expect ? He is like a man 
wounded on the field of battle and left to die.** 

* Is your father living ? 

The young man shook his head. 

* He died. He built so many hopes upon me that I 
thank God he has not lived to see my destitution.'^ 

* You are, then, quite friendless ? 

* Quite — so far as asking assistance. If I were successfrd 
I should find scores of friends — of my old set at Trinity — 
who would rally round me. I can ask no one for assist- 
ance. If I could borrow I have no security ; and, besides, 
the costs, in such a case as mine, go on growing of their 
own accord. The attorney sits at his desk and watches 
them as they grow. The costs in such a case as this are 
like the brambles which grow and spread until they cover 
the whole ground. Still, it is, as you say, a poor thing to 
represent a life-long — or a life-short — spell of captivity. 
At the Last Day I shall make answer and say : ^^ I have 
done no work. My talent was taken from me and buried in 
a napkin. I have been forbidden to work. My sins are 
those of discontent and rebellion against the strokes of 
Fate.'' And all, as you say, for twenty-five guineas — with 
the attorney's costs. He will not get those costs paid. 
That is some consolation.' 

* A poor consolation.' 

The lady's eyes were visible behind her mask ; they 
were soft and limpid eyes, and they were filled with 
tears. 

^ It was really shameful on the Master's side to confess 
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that one was kept here for a debt so trifling — twenty-five 
gmneas ! Why, they pride themselves on the extent of 
their debts. A man detained for thousands is a leader 
there, by right of his extensive liabilities. Outside, 
wealth commands respect ; there it is the amount of a man^s 
debts. On the Poor side there is no such pride ; we are 
all detained for small amounts — ^b^;garly, as the turnkey 
said.^ 

^ Debt, with costs, no more than seventy-five pounds ! 
Mr. Macnamara, I fear that I should be doing you a 
grievous injustice if I were to saddle you with my debts.** 

^ Not at all, madam. In the first place, I should rejoice 
to be of service to a lady so soft-hearted and so full of 
mercy as yourself. In the next place, your offer assures 
me a sufficiency of food. Do not think too meanly of me 
when I repeat that for food I would put away from me the 
last rags of pride and self-respect.^ 

^ Sir, I cannot think meanly of you. I think of you 
with so much pity. Sir, it is impossible ; I will not load 
you with my debts. I retract my offer. I will not accept 
of you as a husband even in name and title only. It is 
too great a burden of humiliation to lay upon your 
shoulders." 

The young man was silent. He glanced at his bare feet 
and the ragged gown. 

* As you will, madam. I have at least conversed once 
more with a gentlewoman. I thank you. And I will go 
back to the Poor side.** He rose cmd bowed low. * I thank 
you, madam, for your compassion.'' 

^ Stay, sir, one moment. Is your condition quite hope- 
less?' 

' It is quite hopeless.'* 

* Even if I refuse to do you the injustice — the cruelty — 
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of making your imprisonment life-long without counting 
your private detainers ?^ 

^ Madam, there is no hope for me.* 

* And you will go back to your misery ? How will you 
UveP 

^ I do not know, madam.'' 

* You will have insufficient food. The winter will come 
on ; you will have no fire, no bed, no covering. Alas, sir, 
alas ! What will you do P 

He smiled— a cold and wintry smUe. 

* Madam,* he said, ^ there is a splendid bed large enough 
to accommodate us all, not far down the road. It is a 
parish bed. Those who lie in it feel neither heat nor 
cold. They go barefoot, they want no clothes, they want 
no food. They are nameless, and no one inquires for 
them. The feet of the people pass daily beside their bed, 
but they hear nothing ; no one asks after them ; they lie 
asleep and they are forgotten. They want no pity, 
madam, not even of your kind heart ; and they ask not 
to be remembered. Forget me, madam ; let me go on. 
That bed waits to receive me and all my ragged friends on 
the Poor side.* 

Again he bowed and would have gone out, but the lady 
stopped him again. 

*Sir, stay. If you were free to-morrow, what would 
you do ?* 

* What would I do ? If I were free !* His eyes suddenly 
lit up. * If I were free ? I have never dared to ask the 
question. If I were free ? Why speak of impossibilities ?* 

* Sir !* The lady placed her hand upon his arm. * It is 
not impossible — believe me, it is not impossible. Say, 
again, if you were free ?* 

* K I were free — oh, if I were fi«e !* A sudden flash of 
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colour flew into his cheekB. * If I were free ! I should go 
back to the Inner Temple. Where else could I go T 

'And then r 

'I should wait on Fortune. There are many chances 
for a barrister. Why, I am a scholar, as good as most 
of them. I know as much law as any of those who are 
beginning. I can speak — ^I learned to speak at Trinity ; 
all Irishmen, they say, can speak. I should make, some- 
how, a start, and — and — and— oh, God ! I am a prisoner, 
on the Poor side. My brain is on fire ! It is your wine 
and your compassion. And I dream of Eing^s Counsel 
and of Judges f 

The tears crowded to his eyes and rolled down his cheek. 

'Sir,^ she repeated, 'I will not, I say, do you the 
injustice we contemplated. Meantime let me ^ — she 
placed a purse, her long silk purse, with gold at both 
ends, in his hand — * let me — against the time when you 
are King'*s Counsel, and have taken silk, and are a Serjeant- 
at-Law — advance you a small sum.^ 

He stood silent. The purse lay in his hand ; he was 
transfixed. His eyes filled with tears as he put the purse 
from him. 

' Madam,^ he gasped at length, speaking in a manner at 
random, as one who knows not what to say, Mt is too 
much. You are an angel ! The prison has become a Pool 
of Bethesda. Its waters, to be sure, are always troubled. 
The angel takes the prisoners out of the troubled waters. 
It is not quite the same.^ He collected himself. * Madam,^ 
he said, ' how shall I — madam, you overwhelm me "* 

^ Then, show your sense by taking the money. Indeed, 
sir, you must. It is necessary for you to return to the 
other side, to be once more habited as becomes your 
profession, to live, if you must remain for a while in this 
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place, with the gentlemen who are for the time your 
companions. Sir, if you refuse you will insult me. I 
shall believe that you mean to insult me. Sir, what have 
I done that you should insult a stranger ? 

She took up the purse and again placed it in his hand. 

^ Madam, I place my honour in your hands when I take 
this purse. Perhaps — nay, I know not how or when, or if 
it is possible — kind Heaven may one day give me the oppor- 
tunity. Your honour is always safe in your own hands, 
but there may be a time — th^re may be : once a mouse 
delivered a lion.^ 

*Sir, I am sure that if such a time were to come I 
should be able to depend upon you. Remember that on 
many occasions a woman has been saved by a gallant 
knight.^ 

He received the purse, but unwillingly. To take the 
l«dy'8 money was to lower himself in his eyes. Yet he 
was poor and in rags, and had no means of buying the next 
meal ; no bed and no blanket ; no books and no occupation. 

* If, madam, I must take your money, at least let me 
know '* 

^ My name ? No, sir, best not to know. I have learned 
yours. Let me watch your course, myself unseen.** 

^Then, let me, only for once, see that lovely face. I 
know that it is lovely, because it is the home of pity. For 
once let me look upon it, if only that I may grave it upon 
my heart^ 

The lady lifted her mask. The young man was right. 
Truly, it was a lovely face, and now it was glowing with 
pity and blushing with the shame of being found out in a 
kind action : her eyes, downcast, were fiill of tears : her 
cheek was humid with them : she looked like the very god- 
dess of pity. The young man sank upon his knee : he 
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foi^got his rags and his poverty, he forgot bis bare legs 
and his bare feet, his shabby beard and his unkempt wig : 
he was a gentleman once more, and a gallant, and a 
worshipper of the sex. He took her hand and bent over 
it and kissed it, as a grateful gentleman should. 

Just then Mrs. Brymer opened the door. * May I come 
in P^ she asked. The young man rose and retired a step. 
The dressmaker saw him, however, on his knees : she 
saw the purse in his hand, the lady without her mask, 
the tears in her eyes, and the too newly-born look of 
hope and joy in the face of the prisoner from the Poor 
side. 

'Tut, tutr she said. 'This is very unbusinesslike, 
madam,^ she stooped and whispered. 'Take back your 
purse. Let me deal with him. Five shillings a week, and 
he will be dead in six months, and you will be free. Oh, 
you have suffered yourself to pity him ! Shame ! shame ! 
Business knows no pity.** She stood up and sniffed violently 
to show her disapproval of methods quite obsolete in 
business. 

' Mrs. Brymer,** said her debtor, ' there will be no busi- 
ness done between this young gentleman and myself.^ She 
rose and held out her hand to the prisoner. ' Sir, I am 
sorry that I mistook your condition and your station. 
Forgive, I pray you, the nature of the proposal that was 
made to you. Meantime^ — she pressed his hand with 
encouragement — 'hope, dream of freedom, let your 
thoughts at least return to the Temple. It is but an 
advance — a trifling advance ^ — she dropped her voice to a 
whisper — ' till you hear from me again.^ She replaced the 
mask. 'Now, Mrs. Brymer,** she said, 'you have still 
fimother way : let us lose no time : let us go at once and 
adopt that other way. My heart has now become like 
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adamant, for hardness. Do not fear for me any more. 
Like steel or adamant or the nether millstone.^ 

As they went out she turned back. The prisoner was 
gazing after her stupidly. ^ Sir, farewell. Or not fiure- 
well — to our next meeting. Perhaps, after all, you may 
some day — who knows ? — save — who can tell ? — even my 
reputation.^ 



CHAPTER m 

A STRANGE MARRIAGE 

In the coach as they roUed away from the Emg^s Bench 
Mrs. Brymer gave vent to her ill-humour and disappoint- 
ment. ^I had done for you, madam,^ she grumbled, 
^ what, I own, I could not have hoped to accomplish. I 
found for you that young fellow, bom and brought up a 
gentleman, though as poor as Job, consuming away in the 
starvation and misery of the Poor side. He will be dead 
in a few months; he cannot possibly live longer. The 
place kills all but the poor wretches accustomed to rags 
and b^gary. I found you, I say, a husband who would 
have left you a widow m six months, and free— quite free 
— ^from all your debts. There was a chance ! And what 
did you do ? Cried over him. You cried over him ; you 
gave him money; you gave him cold beef and wme. 
That^s what you did. It takes the heart out of a body. 
And whaVs the good when all^s told ? He will spend the 
money, and then the starving wiU begin again. No one 
else will ever give him any ; no one goes to visit him — ^he 
told you so ; he has no friends ; then he must sell his shoes 
and stockings again ; then he must starve ; then he will 
die ; then he will be laid in St Gkorge^s Churchyard, and 
you not a whit the better. Madam, you make me sick 
and sorry .^ 
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^You said you had another way, Mrs. Br3nner. The 
thought of that other way softened my heart towards the 
poor young gentleman.^ 

*Poor young gentleman f Mrs. Brymer snorted and 
sniffed. *Poor young swindler! poor young thief! poor 
young footpad ! Why, the fellow has got credit for 
twenty-five guineas without any means of paying, and now 
the unfortunate tradesman must suffer. And you say, 
" Poor young gentleman r ' 

^You will acknowledge that putting him into prison 
does not increase his power of paying. Would it not 
be better to let him out and to trust to his honour to 
earn the money and pay as soon as he can P^ 

* Madam, the man who does not pay his bills ought to 
be locked up for life ; it is the least and the fairest punish- 
ment due to such a crime. Even then it isn'^t half enough. 
He ought to be whipped once a week at the carfs tail ; 
he ought to be sent to the Plantations and made to work 
bareheaded in the sun beside the niggers ; he ought to be 
hanged — every week we hang poor wretches not half so 
bad as this man who will not pay his debts ! No punish- 
ment is bad enough for such a one !^ — all the shopkeeper 
appeared in her angry words, in her flaming face, in her 
hot wrath — ^ for the tradesman, look you, is dependent on 
the credit he gives. He must give it ; he must trust his 
customers^ honour. If that fails him, do you think he will 
find grace or favour with those who have trusted him, the 
wholesale merchants, the gentlemen in black velvet and 
gold buttons who look so pious and talk so smug P Not 
so — not so. They will exact the letter of the law. Why 
did I write to you ? Why, but on account of those who 
press meP There is no friendship, I tell you again, in 
business — no compassion and no consideration.'* 
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*But I am not in business, Mrs. Brymer, therefore I 
may have compassion, on myself, as well as on that young 
man.^ 

Mrs. Brjrmer went on regardless of the interruption. 

* The tradesman must pay ; he must pay, and on the 
day, else he must go bankrupt. When he is bankrupt, 
what is there before him but the prison ? No allowance ; 
no excuse ; no granting of time any more than for the 
lying gentleman who hath brought him to this dreadful 
pass.** 

* Would it not be better to let him remain outside to 
earn some money and to pay when he can ?^ 

Mrs. Brymer went on without replying to this pertinent 
question. 

^ Think what bankruptcy means. The man is in prison ; 
he cannot earn anything. The wife is left with her help- 
less children; she cannot earn anything; the children 
cannot earn anything. The grudging relations dole out 
every shilling with words of reproach and contempt ; the 
family have lost their reputation; they have lost their 
friends ; the boys cannot be apprenticed like their father 
and their grandfather before them; they must become 
servants all their lives, unless they enlist and follow the 
colours, or go out to the Plantations, where they will be 
little better than negro slaves ; the girls cannot marry — 
nay, they cannot learn housewifery ; they are much 
beneath the notice of honest tradesmen, and are yet 
above the craftsmen; they are exposed to the dangers 
and temptations of the wicked town. Think of them 
when they go to church. Formerly they had their own 
pew, and walked out after the quality, respected and 
envied ; now they sit unconsidered in the benches among 
the charity children and the almswomen and the servants. 
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ashamed and scorned. Madam ^ — she stopped and took 
breath — * you know not, believe me, how dreadful a thing 
bankruptcy is to a respectable tradesman of the City^ nor 
how it drags down him and his family, and makes them 
the most miserable of mortals. You have compassion on 
that young gentleman in the King^s Bench ; you give him 
money and food. It is very well ; you are not in trade. 
I declare, madam, truthfully, that I should like to flog 
that young gentleman who is so free with his knees, and 
his mumbling and mouthing over ladies^ hands, and his 
kisses— ay, to flog him from the Temple to London 
Bridge and back again. I would do it myself. I would 
lay it on with a will, joyfully I would — joyfully I would !^ 

In this mood she continued while the hackney coach 
rumbled over the narrow way of London Bridge, and 
presently down Cheapside and Fleet Street till it came to 
Newgate. 

^ Well,^ she said, when at length the coach stopped 
before the heavy portals of the gaol, ^ there is one more 
chance for you. I propose now to marry you to a villain 
who will be hanged in a week. It is a come-down. To 
marry a broken lawyer of the Temple would have been 
better if it came to be talked about. And he would have 
been dead in a few months ! Dear ! dear ! He would 
have been dead so soon ! And you must spoil all by your 
compassion.^ 

^ But you promised it should not be talked about,^ cried 
Isabel in alarm. 

^ It shall not. But certain things must be done : your 
creditors must be informed of the trans£^; they must 
learn that the debts are now due by one who is condemned 
to die. They will rage, they will curse and swear, they 
will weep — ^poor wretches ! — they will weep and wring their 
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hands. Perhaps they will seek your lodging, in order to 
upbraid you. Yet you are within the law and can defy 
them. Change your lodgings, madam, for a time. L«t 
the thing blow over.' 

* But you said that no one would know.' 

*No one of any importance. The draper of Ludgate 
Hill will run round and tell the other shopkeepers. What 
will they care ? You owe them nothing. Your name will 
be heard and forgotten. They have lost nothing. Do 
you think they feel any pity for an unfortunate brother in 
trade ? Not so. Madam, again I say there is no friend- 
ship, there is no compassion, there are no excuses, in busi- 
ness. If one goes under, there is one the fewer among the 
rivals. What matters how the poor man talks ? No one 
will heed, no one will listen ; and then he will shut his 
shop and send home his 'prentices, and he will sink and be 
no more seen. A man who is a bankrupt is like a stone 
dropped into a pond: there is at first a circle round 
the spot where it fell ; then the circle will roll away, and 
there is nothing. If your draper becomes a bankrupt, he 
will make a circle of talk for a day or two ; then there will 
be silence. From the depths, from the starving garret, 
from the prison, there is no more sound or utterance than 
from the bottom of the pond or from the grave. Madam, 
you are quite safe ; no one will know.' 

Isabel shuddered. Her conscience smote her sore for 
the mischief she had done. But despite the scourge of 
conscience, she had to save herself. She looked out of the 
window at the dreary portals of the prison. The door, 
studded with square iron nails, stood wide open as if to 
admit a whole army of felons. A stream of people were 
going in and coming out ; they were chiefly of the lowest 
kind-^fou) in clothes wd in conversation, ragged and 
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dirtj, and uncombed. These were the friends of the 
prisoners. Mrs. Brymer gave the name of the prisoner 
she wanted to see — one Adolphus Tnixo, The turnkey 
looked at the masked lady with some curiosity, and smiled. 
Perhaps he knew very well the errand on which she came. 
They passed through the gate and found themselves in 
a small room where a woman felt their pockets — it was 
a mere form — ^and let them through. They were now in 
a corridor from which a grated door opened into a square 
court, crowded with people— the prisoners and their friends. 
There was a strangely cold, damp, and clammy feeling in 
the air, with a sour and sickly smell. 

Mrs. Weyland looked through the grating upon the 
crowd. A few of the women were crying; some of the 
men were laughing ; some of them were staggering about, 
drunk with beer ; some sat on the stone bench that ran 
round the wall, huddled up in misery and despair ; they were 
waiting for their trial, which would probably mean removal 
to the condemned cell. They had no friends to bring them 
food and drink ; they were half starved on the prison 
pittance of a penny loaf a day. Isabel looked through 
the grating ; she would have spent the whole day gazing 
at the miserable crowd, but Mrs. Brymer touched her arm. 

* Come,^ she said ; ^ our man is not here.** 

They passed along the corridor, and presently arrived 
at a long and narrow court with buildings on one side and 
a high wall on the other. Twas like a grave, and the air 
was such as one would expect in a grave — closer and more 
fetid than in the other court, because smaller. Here were 
about a dozen men and boys in irons clanking up and 
down the stone pavement. Their visitors — some twenty 
or thirty in number — had brought them beer and food ; 
they were mostly drinking. None of them seemed in the 
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least impressed with their awful position ; th^re was not 
the least sign of dejection, penitence, remorse, or terror. 
Had they been sheep, with no souls to be saved or lost, 
they could not have approached the shambles with greater 
insensibility. 

The turnkey nodded to Mrs. Brymer; he nodded and 
laughed because he had seen her already and he knew the 
errand on which she came. 

*We are tolerably full just now,* he said; ^ninety we 
tried the other day. Twelve are cast for execution — ^here 
they are, your man among them, madam. By the Lord ! 
a fine fellow, too, to be anatomized by the surgeons.* 

^ They don*t seem to mind it.* 

< Humph! Perhaps they don*t like it, thou^ you 
wouldn*t think so. But whafs the use of snivelling ? 
What tries them most — ^they find it out then — is when 
the irons are struck off and the rope ties their elbows 
behind their back. Just now it*8 all beer, and they 
swagger and swear, crying ^* Who the devil cares ?** and 

Every man must die once,** and ^ What odds whether 
tis now or in ten years* time ?** * 

^ Oh !* Isabel was overpowered with the terror of the 
place. Indeed, it seemed to her as if Death himself a 
frightful skeleton with grinning jaws, carrying a dart in his 
hand, was stalking up and down the court, sentinel over the 
prisoners, and that they saw him plainly, but pretended 
not to see, save that now and again their faces would 
suddenly become pale and serious, their ribald voices 
would become silent, and a cold and clammy moisture 
would break out upon their foreheads. Yes, they saw 
him ; then they could not choose but see him. ^ It is a 
terrible place ! Oh, Mrs. Brymer, take me away ! Must 
we stay here long F 

4 
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*Not long. I thought you would be afraid. Why, 
child, there is nothing here can hurt you save the horrid 
stench and reek. I told the parson I would send for him 
if we wanted him.^ She spoke to the turnkey, who 
grinned. 

* Ay, ay,' he said. ' That is what you want, is it ? I 
thought so. Well, one of these visitors will run your 
errand for you.' Mrs. Brymer wrote a few words on a 
paper. ^ Yes, yes ; we all know the parsons of the Fleet. 
.If one won't come, another will. They'd marry the devil, 
and that joyfully, for a guinea. Here, you boy !' — he called 
one of the lads who sat stupidly waiting for the pot to 
be finished, in order to take it back to the tavern — ^ do 
you want to earn a shilling ? Run round to the Fleet 
Market. Can you read ? Then, ask for Parson Gajmham. 
Tell him to come here at once. If he is engaged or drunk, 
call another. Come back with a parson and you shaU 
have the shilling. Run, ye young limb ! Fll look after 
your pot. 'Tis Truxo, is it ? Well, he'll be hanged next 
week. A lusty fellow ! Pity to hang a man so strong ! 
There's one who won't snivel at the last, and he wont 
bluster and swagger ; I know his sort. He'll go in the 
cart without showing that he is either sorry or afraid. 
Looks like the devil, too ! I think that he verily is first- 
cousin to the devil ' 

Mrs. Biymer turned to her companion. * Madam,' she 
said, ^ it is but a step to the Fleet Market. The parson is 
always ready. Next sit down and recover your spirits ;' 
for Isabel trembled and shook. ^ These pigs cannot hurt 
you. Pah ! the place and the company are alike foul and 
stifling ! What does it matter if they are all to be hanged 
next week ? A good riddance, truly !' 

* Which is the man?* asked Isabel, gazing around 
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her more curiously, as she became accustomed to the 



^ Madam, does it matter which is the man? I have 
abeady spoken to him. Believe me, you will have no 
trouble with him. He is ready and eager. Only, madam, 
I entreat you, not a word of pity — if you please. It is 
your only chance. Remember that you must be free, and 
that the fellow is a wretch of the deepest dye and that he 
has to be hanged o^ Monday. You will only meet him 
this once — just to go through the ceremony with him. 
Then we shall come away. The parson will give you the 
marriage certificate, which you must keep carefully, because 
you may possibly want it. Don^ think about anjrthing 
else. For the rest, I charge myself. I will go to Ludgate 
Hill and inform the draper that the debt is tranrferred to 
one Adolphus Truxo, now in Newgate; you had better 
change your lodging for awhile, as I said before, to pre- 
vent a visit from the unfortunate man. As for me, you 
must pay over the whole of your debt to me ; and I shall 
ask nothing more of you — save the continuance of your 
custom, which I shall have the right of asking, after all I 
have done for you. There is not another dressmaker in 
London would have taken all this trouble out of pure 
kindness.^ 

Isabel understood veiy little of this discourse. She sat 
down on the stone bench at the end of the court and 
trembled, feeling sick and faint and sorry. She could not 
keep her thoughts from the man who had implored her to 
pay his bill; nor frt>m the bankruptcy and the misery 
brought upon a whole family by her own extravagance and 
folly ; nor from the ruined home and the loss of all that 
makes life happy to the mother and the wife ; nor from 
the cruel fate of the children, deprived of their advantages 
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by such a blow. It would have been well had she under- 
stood, at the outset, what her extravagance might mean to 
these poor people. And before her this group of wretches 
masqueraded with their pretended dieerfiilness and their 
terrible callousness, sodden with drink, maintaining a 
ghastly show of merriment as if they were in a tavern 
parlour. Her heart sank very low; had she seen any way 
of safety short of that one way, she would have jumped 
at the deliverance. Alas ! she was constrained to save her- 
self by the ruin of this man who had trusted her, by the 
ignoble and infamous method of transferring her debts 
to a miserable wretch who was waiting for execution. 
She sighed heavily. Under her mask the tears flowed 
down her cheek. They were tears of shame and self- 
reproach. 

^Yes,^ said Mrs. Brymer, watching her, and divining 
her thoughts, ^ it would have looked better to take the 
lawyer. This plan is undoubtedly the safest ; the lawyer 
might have lingered on for a year or two — ^though we 
could have kept him short and so brought him to an end. 
Now, by coming here, you are free in a week. As for the 
place and the creature and the means, what do they 
matter ? Courage, madam f 

^ Oh, that I should free myself by the infamy of a man 
that I must call husband! I should never be able to 
think of Tyburn without feeling that I belong to it Oh, 
the shame of it !^ 

^Nonsense, madam! The freedom of it! And here 
comes hb reverence. Bear up and behave with courage.^ 

The clergyman was dressed as an ecclesiastic in jhtos- 
perous circumstances. Indeed, the fees were abundant^ and 
his services were in constant request, especially for those 
who would make a clandestine marriage in order to esci^ 
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the wedding festivities. His cassock was of silk ; his wig 
was well kept and recently out of the barber's hands ; his 
ruffles were clean and white, if not of such costly lace as 
adorns the wrists of a bishop; his bands were spotless. 
His face, to be sure, was not marked by those outward 
signs of piety which we find on some clergymen ; yet their 
absence is not in itself so rare as to be remarkable. Truth 
to say, it was a red face — even at times purple : in figure 
he was a big man, tall and stout, even corpulent: he rolled 
as he walked : he moved with the dignity of a City Rector : 
he spoke as one who had authority, with a loud full voice: 
in his voice, indeed, there was a kind of rich and mellow 
fruitiness which made one think — I know not why — of old 
port, with punch and mulled claret. He knew the turnkey 
and nodded familiarly ; he would, indeed, presently share 
with him a portion of his fees : he looked round the court 
with an eye of superior contempt, as if he expected some- 
thing better than the common run. He whispered the 
turnkey, and laughed when he had an answer. 

He was accompanied by his servant, who walked after 
him canying two books. The varlet had an impudent 
leer in his eye, and a permanent grin upon his ugly face, 
which he had acquired by touting on fleet Bridge and 
Ludgate Hill for his master: he was dressed in a drugget 
waistcoat with sleeves : he wore his own hair cut short and 
sticking out upon his head like a scrubbing-brush ; a pen 
was stuck behind his ear, and an ink-horn was in his waist- 
coat pocket. He had no hat, but the time was June and 
the day was warm. 

Mrs. Brymer rose to meet the divine. 

* Sir,^ she said, ^ I am glad that you were not engaged — 
though my notice was abrupt. With you, at least, we 
shall be safe.^ 
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^ Madam, with me you are quite safe — quite safe ; not 
even the Archbishop could make you safer. As for engage- 
ments, I have many. This very day I have to preach at 
St. PanPs. The Lord Mayor and the Aldermen and 
Sherifis will be there.*" (It will be understood that strict 
truth was not one of the virtues of his reverence.) * But 
when a lady — a lady — ^is in the case, you, Mrs. Brymer, or 
another '* 

The dressmaker indicated her companion. 

^ Ah, I understand. I feared at first that the credit of 
my old friend, Mrs. Brymer . . . Ah, yes — very good ! 
Where this lady, I say, is concerned, the Dean and 
Chapter — nay, the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, the 
Sheri£%, and the Common Council — may go hang. Such, 
madam, is my respect — my devotion to the sex.^ 

^ We shall not keep you many minutes, sir, in this stink- 
ing place.^ 

* The fee,*" croaked the clerk in a grating voice, * is one 
guinea. Paid beforehand.^ 

^I understand,^ the parson continued, Hhat a hasty 
marriage — a marriage of love — is to be contracted at 
once between . . . this lady ?"* 

^The certificate is five shillings extra ^ — ^from the ser- 
vant. 

* This is the lady. We will proceed at once," said Mrs. 
Brymer. 

* The clerk'^s fee is half a crown,' added the servant. 

* Sir, if you will come with me, we will use one of the 
cells. I will at once bring you the — ^the bridegroom.' 

^ Faugh ! How the place stinks ! I doubt we shall 
all get gaol-fever. Come, madam, let us dispatch — ^which 
of these gallant but unfortunate gentlemen is the happy 
— the fortimate — the thrice fortunate swain ? 
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Mrs. Biymer made no answer, but led the way, followed 
by the parson and his derk, and supporting the trembling 
steps of the bride. Some brides tremble with excessive 
shjrness or modesty ; this lady, who had been through the 
ceremony once, and then felt no shjmess, trembled with 
shame and self-reproach. The people stood aside, gazing 
stupidly at them ; in this courtyard anything might 
happen. 

Mrs. Brymer took them into one of the cells; here 
reigned a dismal twilight from a narrow grating ten feet 
high ; the room was shaped like a decanter with polished 
walls of cement, so that escape was impossible. The only 
furniture was a couple of narrow truckle-beds, with 
mattresses and blankets. 

Mrs. Brymer ushered the party into this dieerfiil abode 
and then retired. In a few moments she reappeared, 
bringing with her a man in irons. And at sight of the 
man Mrs. Weyland shrieked, and threw herself upon one 
of the beds. 

* Heavens f she cried. * No — ^no— never — ^never !' 
For the man was a huge great fellow over six feet high, 
with the shoulders and chest of a gladiator ; and he was a 
full-blood black n^ro. 

There are, as everyone knows, among n^roes two kinds 
of blackness : one is the shiny blackness which catches and 
reflects the light — a cheerful blackness; the other is a 
blackness whidi absorbs the light and gives none back. 
The latter was the blackness of this man. His wool curled 
all over his head as black as his skin ; his eyeballs were 
white, his eyes shone in the twilight like the eyes of 
the devil; he grinned and showed teeth as white as 
ivory. 

^ There !^ oaid Mrs. Brymer, bestowing no attention upon 
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the woman on the bed. ^ There, my man, is your bride 
waiting for you.* 

* No — I could not — I could not,* the bride repeated, 
moaning. 

^ Madam, pardon me! You must either marry this 
man or you go home to be arrested this very day. Take 
your choice. Why,* she whispered, * what odds if he does 
look like the devil ? What odds if he is the devil? He 
is to be hanged o* Monday. Stand up,* she added roughly. 
* Leave off crying, and don*t play the fool. You are not 
a schoolgirl The man can*t hurt you.* 

^ Madam !* the parson admonished her blandly. ^ Allow 
me a word. This, believe me, is not the place for hysterics 
or for vapours. Every moment spent here increases the 
danger of gaol-fever. Come, let us not waste time. I am 
here to marry you. A very proper man he is, too, if a 
trifle dark in complexion. I may already, I fear, have 
contracted this tenible fever. Am I to go without my 
fees, or will your ladyship stand up and be married without 
any more fuss ?* 

Mrs. Weyland clutched her adviser by the hand. 

*You will carry me away after the — the ceremony — 
immediately after F 

^Surely, surely. Be under no alarm; you are quite 
safe.* 

Mrs. Weyland stood up. In her anxiety and terror 
she dropped her mask, but no one seemed to notice. 

A strange place for a wedding ! One might as well be 
married in a tomb ; or — with all these poor lost souls 
carousing, fighting, crying, laughing, blaspheming around 

— in The woman who was brought there to be 

married could not give words to the thought. The cold 
dark place, with its fetid breath, was filled with whispers 
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and voices from the dead — the dead who had died a shame- 
ful and a horrible death. The place was nothing but a 
halt, a rest, between the court of sentence and the place 
of execution. Above the voices of the caUous roisterers 
there arose the stifled groans and moans and sighs of the 
miserable convicts. Above the drunken bravado of the 
poor wretches who kept up a show of indifference to the 
exkdy this woman heard the lamentatfons of despair ; 
instead of wedding-bells she heard the clinking of the 
irons ; instead of the village children scattering flowers, 
there was the hoarse laughter of the women, half drunk, 
and the ribald jests of the men whose lives were to 
end in a few hours. Surely there was never such a 
wedding ! And lower and lower still sank the heart of 
the bride. 

^ Madam * — ^Mrs. Brjmer held her by the arm — * courage. 
Do not gaze about you ; forget where you are. 'Twill be 
finished in five minutes, ^s but an empty form. What 
matter for the place ? What matter for the man ? 

Then the Marriage Service was begun. The parson 
stood with his back to the wall. On the right hand was 
the clerk ready to make the responses. Before him stood 
the bride with her friend, Mrs. Brymer. Opposite was the 
stalwart negro. The clerk pulled and pushed him into 
his proper place. 

^ Stand there,^ he said, * and do what I tell you, and 
hold your tongue except when I bid you speak.** 

The man obeyed stupidly, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
woman he was about to marry. It was a strange and a 
hungry look — such a look as a mere mortal might have 
had who met Aphrodite herself in a forest glade, and was 
at first struck with amazement and with rapture. For 
this black man had never before seen so dose a woman of 
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beauty so surpassing; of a colour, white and red, so 
wonderful. He was about to marry her, and in his 
bemused brain there were surging strange thoughts about 
leaving her in order to be hanged. Pity ! shame ! to hang 
a man just married, and to such a wife ! He said nothing, 
but in the twilight of the cell his eyes were like balls of 
fire, and his white teeth gleamed, and these signs of emo- 
tion remained in the memory of the bride. The service 
was short. The introductory discourse was omitted. The 
minister put the question to the brid^room, * Wilt thou 
have this woman to thy wedded wife ?" with the other 
words. 

* Say " I will,^ man,** said the clerk. 

*Why,' the brid^;room replied, *I said I would — if 
there was drink enough."* 

The minister put the question to the woman. She 
stood dumb, and trembled. 

* Say " I will,'' ' whispered Mrs. Brymer. 

The clergyman did not want any more. He went on 
placing the woman's hand in the man's with the words 
prescribed. The n^ro's great hand was cold and clammy, 
but it closed round the woman's little hand with a dread- 
ful assertion of ownership. The derk responded for the 
bridegroom, Mrs. Brymer for the bride. 

Then the clerk loosed their hands. 

* Where's the ring P he asked. 

* What ring T replied the man. 

The clerk felt in his waistcoat pocket and produced a 
brass ring which might have done duty for a curtain. 
The clergyman received it on the book, and gave it to the 
bridegroom, whose hand was guided by the clerk while he 
put it on the fourth finger of the left hand. Then, the 
derk saying the words after hun^ for thi« wimal wbp 
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oould only stare stupidly at his bride, the dergyman read 
the form: 

* With this ring I thee wed . . / 

He omitted the prayer which follows in the Order pre- 
scribed. Perhaps it was as well; perhaps the omission 
was a sign of grace. He joined their right hands together, 
and said : 

* Those whom Grod hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.'* And then without further words he concluded 
the service: *I pronounce that they be man and wife 
together.'' 

So he released their hands and closed the book. * Now, 
madam,^ he said, ^ you are duly and l^ally married. I 
wish you every happiness. And as for you, my man, I wish 
you a long rope for the better enjoyment of the honey- 
moon/ 

But the bride fell fainting on the truckle-bed. 

* Now,^ said Mrs. Brymer, ^ let us finish as quickly as 
may be. Your certificate, if you please, sir. Here are 
the fees, and this is the name of the bride. Fill it in 
without delay. We stifle in this stinking place. So — 
thank you. Madam, your mask has fallen oflFl Better 
put it on again. You, fellow '* — she turned to the bride- 
groom — * you shall have what you want, and as much as 
you want ; what shall it be, beer or rum ?^ 

* Make your mark here,^ said the clerk. 

* Rum,^ he replied with a grin. ^ Plenty rum. Buckets 
of rum r 

* It is forbidden, I believe, in the prison ; but there are 
ways. Well, you shall have it. We will keep faith with 
you. Ha, you are lucky ! You are, I believe, to be 
turned off on Monday next ; and to-day is Wednesday. 
Well, you shall have your rum — as much as you can drink 
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for those five days. You shall even go drunk to Tyburn. 
A lucky fellow indeed ! Thank your stars that I found 
you here.' 

She raised her friend, who was still in a feeble and faint- 
ing condition, and led her out into the court, where the 
air was perhaps a little fresher. 

* Come,' she said ; Mt is done now, and there is no more 
to be said. On Monday next you will be free.' 

The parson and his man, the fees having been duly paid, 
followed, getting out of the infected place as quickly as 
possible. The n^ro, by name Adolphus Truxo, stood at 
the door of the cell and watched them as they went away, 
the crowd parting right and left 

* I saw her face,' he murmured. It is said that above all 
men the negro is most moved by the beauty of a white 
woman. Slave-owners are all agreed upon this point. ^ I 
saw her face,' this n^ro murmured. Perhaps for the first 
time he remembered his coming doom with regret. 

There came out of the crowd a young woman. Could 
one have taken her away, washed her and dressed her in a 
neat and becoming fashion, she might have been comely. 
She was, however, as unwashed and unkempt as most of 
the women in the court. As for her dress, it was com- 
posed of nothmg but a thick skirt of some rough stuff, dis- 
coloured with droppings of beer, tallow candles, drippings 
of meat and fat pork, and all kinds of nameless stuff. 
She wore above her skirt the black leather stays common 
to her dass — they are called loose jumps — and above the 
jumps a small shawl tied round her neck, and covering 
her shoulders and part of her red arms ; her hair hung 
over her shoulders in rats' tails ; she was barefooted ; her 
face was red with much beer. 

^ Sam,' she said, thus abridging his Christian name of 
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Adolphus, * she is gone, then. Did you marry her, Sam ? 
What did she give you ?** 

^ I saw her face,^ said the negro. 

* I donH; care if you did. What did she give you ?^ 
The man made no answer. He was thinking of the 

lady^s face. 

* Is she coming back again, Sam ? 
He still made no answer. 

* If she does. Til break every bone in her body, and 
swing for it — Chappy, I will. For Fm your lawful wife, 
Sam ; Fm your wife. You can'^t deny it' 

The man puUed hunself together. 

^ There's rum coming, Doll,' he said — ^ buckets of rum. 
That's what I get by this wedding.' 

'But Fm your wife, Sam; Fm your true and lawful 
wife.' 

The man turned and looked at her. The emotions of a 
n^ro's mind are hard to read upon a negro's face. The 
blackness covers and hides all. Perhaps a disgust fell 
upon him in comparing this poor common creature with 
the woman whose face was still in his mind. He lifted 
his big hand, with his big strong arm. It was as if he 
lightly touched her cheek, or brushed away the falling 
locks, or as if the wind of his action blew upon her face. 
But the woman fell. She got up again immediately, with- 
out a cry or a word of remonstrance. Her left eye was 
black for a fortnight afterwards. But he had knocked her 
down. Only a husband would have dared to knock down 
Doll. There axe women who permit these familiarities to 
their husbands. They are not exactly proofs of affection, 
but they are proofs of the conjugal tie. Had any other 
man knocked Doll down, the advance would have been 
received with spirit and retaliatory vigour. But it was 
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her husband. There had been a ceremony of some signi- 
ficance in the cell. It was natural that the bigamist^s 
first wife should be curious on the subject — even, in spite 
of proofs or oaths of conjugal fidelity, that the first wife 
should be jealous ; even though the second wife went away 
at once ; even though the next Monday would end both 
marriages. Therefore to be knocked down by li^r husband 
was reassuring. Doll was no longer jealous. Not to be 
jealous, with some women, is to be happy. Doll rose 
smiling and prepared to receive the rum, price of a 
bigamous ceremony and the simulation of a marriage. 



CHAPTER IV 

RETIREMENT 

So they left this abode of lost souls and souls doomed to 
be lost, and drove away, Isabel still white and trembling, 
her face buried in her hands. Mrs. Brymer r^arded her 
with a sniff of contempt. Had she not got rid of that 
burden of debt once for all ? What price too great to 
pay in order to shift such a burden upon another pair of 
Moulders ? 

* So, madam !^ she said, as the coach grumbled along 
rattling its windows ; * since the business is over and done 
with, what do we want with tears and tremblings ?^ 

* Alas ! I am no longer the widow of Bonald Weyland. 
I am the wife of Adolphus Truxo, negro, convict, robber, 
murderer — who knows what ? 

^ You will be his widow as well on Monday morning, 
after he has driven in state to Tyburn. Come, madam, I 
confess that for a lady of delicacy the condemned cells of 
Newgate are not a pleasing place ^ — Isabel groaned and 
winced — * especially when connected with the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, when one expects the cleaver and marrow- 
bones at least, with the ringing of the bells and the 
marriage feast. To be sure, in such a case as yours the 
brid^room is always a creature — faugh !^ Isabel caught 
her by the wrist. ^ I say no more, madam. The smell of 
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the place clings to one^s clothes. Pray Heaven we ^scape 
the fever ! Let us not speak of the man. My heart 
bleeds for you, madam. But that is all over. Four or 
five days only to wait. You can think of him sitting 
with his bottle of rum. Such wretches are consoled for 
any misfortune by a bottle of rum. You may flog him 
at the C£Lrt-tail . . . Indeed, I have seen "* 

* Hush, Mrs. Brymer, pray ! I cannot bear it, indeed. 
Do not ever again, I implore and entreat you, so much 
as name that poor wretch.^ 

* I will not — why should I ? After Monday there will 
be no longer any Adolphus Truxo. His soul, if he has 
a soul, which I doubt, holding that the n^ro is like a 
brute beast in that respect, will be in its own place, quite 
c^>art and separate from the souls of us white folk, while 
his body, a bony atomy, will be hanging by a hook in 
Surgeons^ Hall. No, madam, we will never mention that 
creature again. Nevertheless, he has done your ladyship 
a good turn. Forget him, forget him, as speedily as 
may be.' 

To forget is not so easy as to advise forgetting. The 
memory of that ceremony remained. Meemtime Isabel 
proceeded to perform her part of the contract ; she paid 
the dressmaker's bill in full and at once; she also paid 
the parson's fees and the bridegroom's rum. Then she 
considered her position. After deducting these calls upon 
her slender purse, she found herself, for her whole stock, in 
possession of about ^100 in money. She had also the 
wardrobe of a woman of fashion, with a certain amount of 
jewellery, lace, plate, and china. In a word, there was 
Plough left to maintain her with fiiigality and in a 
modest manner for two years at least without asking help 
from anyone. Now, a young and charming widow, sprightly 
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in h^ manners, accomplished and well connected, ought to 
consider it possible to make another man happy within 
two years. 

Isabel, however, b^an by doing a very foolish thing — 
a thing so foolish that she did not dare to communicate it 
to her friend the dressmaker. No one, I am sure, would 
believe that a woman in her desperate position would have 
done such a thing. I have said that she had no knowledge 
of arithmetia Addition and subtraction were Greek or 
Hebrew to her understanding. Her purse, so long as one 
guinea clinked against another, was the purse of Fortu- 
natus — a purse inexhaustible. Had she known, or had 
she learned, anything of the rapid wasting of money, she 
could never have done such a thing. There was, however, 
some excuse for her. She could not forget either the man 
with the irons — ^the man of the condemned cell — the man 
whom die had married ; nor could she forget the poor 
unfortunate young gentleman of the Eing'^s Bench, the 
prisoner on the Poor side, confined for life because he 
could not pay twenty-five guineas, without friends and 
without the least ray of hope or consolation. The man 
with the irons now hung, doubtless, as Mrs. Brymer had 
so feelingly put it, on a hook in Surgeons^ Hall, a * bony 
atomy \ happily, there was no occasion or reason why she 
diould remember or recall him, though at times, in the 
dead of night, she awoke and thought she saw his black 
ghost bending over her bed with white teeth and gleaming 
eyes. He was dead. The other was still living, and his 
presence was with her always, by day as well as by night. 
She saw before her continually this prisoner from the Poor 
side of the Sang^s Bench ; he was always present to her, 
with his rags, his lustrous eyes, his sharp and intellectual 
face, his friendlessness, his hopelessness, his musical voice, 

6 
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his woids and manner so incongruous with his position, 
and his pennilessness. It was a more than Moorish 
cruelty that kept such a man as this a prisoner. 

The other man she could forget — sometimes ; yet the 
memoiy of him came unbidden. In the twilight, among 
the shadows, under the trees, in the darkness of midnight, 
she saw before her from time to time that great monster, 
that big hulk of a man — ^if he was a man — say, rather, 
that black devil, with eyes of flame and teeth of ivoiy, 
whose tail and hoofs were hidden — gazing hungrily as if 
he would devour her. As time went on, this vision would 
become less frequent, and perhaps would vanish altogether ; 
but the other memory — ^that of the debtor — ^remained with 
her, and she encouraged it to remain. 
You shall hear what she did. 

This young gentlewoman, who had no more than enough 
to maintain herself for a short time; whose hopes of 
assistance from her own people were slender indeed ; who 
could hope nothing from her husband^s people, though 
they were of exalted rank, actually sought out an attorney 
— be sure that she did not advise with Mrs. Brymer — and 
entrusted him with the task ot releasing the unfortunate 
young lawyer. The attx)mey was passably honest; he 
found out the meagreness of her resources; he probably 
attributed her pity to a softer emotion ; he was so good, 
in short, as actually to study the interests of his client 
brfore his own profit. He persuaded the detaining 
creditor — ^there was but one — to take two-thirds of the 
debt in full discharge, and — what was more difficult — ^the 
attorney in the case to abate a quarter of his claim by 
letting him understand that it was his only chance of 
getting anything. In the end, and after a day or two, 
Mr. Oliver Macnamara, of the Poor side in the Eing^s 
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Bench, found himself once more a free man, clad as a 
lawyer diould be, free of debt, and with a few guineas 
jingling in his pocket. 

The annals of the Eing^s Bench and the Fleet are full 
of surprises of this nature. Now it is a charitable man 
who sends to the prison and releases so many poor 
prisoners whose debts are under so much; now it is a 
compassionate woman who dies, and leaves money for the 
release of debtors. Easter offerings, Christmas ^ifts, take 
the form of release for so many poor prisoners. It is even 
reported that before these holy seasons the turnkeys 
supply themselves with additional poor prisoners, who are 
introduced for the purpose of sharing in the gifts — an 
indulgence for which they pay the turnkeys. Thus is 
charity abused. 

It is further reported that in every prison there are 
histories, traditions, and legends, showing how ladies — 
even Princesses — have fallen in love with young prisoners, 
and have taken them out of dvu'ance, paying their debts, 
and marrying them. Is there not tiie leading case of 
Forster in the Ludgate Prison P And there are other 
stories how gallant young gentlemen — even noblemen — 
have found brides among the prisoners of the Fleet and 
the King^s Bench. 

We may not, however, suffer ourselves to be carried 
away by too much credence in these stories, which seem 
invented for the consolation of the afflicted by that 
indomitable daughter of the Sun, named Hope. In the 
same way it is reported that poor girls of every rank and 
station whisper to each other wild legends concerning the 
power of Love the leveller, who brings along the Prince 
and weds him to the serving-girl. 

You may imagine, however,* the surprise virith which 

6—2 
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Mr. Oliver Macnamara, who certainly had no belief in 
these l^iends and founded no hopes upon things most 
unlikely, received the attorney who brought him his 
freedom. 

* Sir,' said the attorney, * I bring you news.' 

* What news, sir.^ 

^ There is but one piece of news which you desire, young 
gentleman — ^I bring you your freedom.' 

Then for a moment the walls of the prison seemed to 
be rolling about, as if they would fall down, like the walls 
of Jericho. The prisoner stared aghast ; the words were 
like an impossible dream. 

^ I repeat, sir,' the attorney continued, * that I bring you 
your freedom.' 

* My freedom !' echoed the prisoner. 

^ All the arrangements are concluded. You have now 
only to walk out of the prison. Your detaining creditor 
is satisfied ; the costs of his attorney are discharged. I 
have to place in your hands a small sum of money ; you 
will sign the receipt, if you please.' 

^Stay, sir, stay! lliere is some terrible mistake. I 
have no friends who can pay for my release.' 

^ I said not that you have friends. I said only that I 
have brought you your freedom.' 

^ I do not understand.' 

^ Tut, tut, sir ! What matters whether you understand 
or not? The fact is that the doors are thrown open. 
You can walk out — you can begin the world anew.' 

^ Begin the world anew.' He repeated the words; he 
looked round him. He had spent no more than three or 
four months in the place, yet it had become to him, as to 
all the unhappy prisoners, the only world possible. * Begin 
the world anew.' He shivered. The world outside had 
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become a place of great danger and full of pitfalls. To 
begin anew . . . the prison became suddenly a place of refuge. 
'Ay, begin again. What? You have been here no 
more than a few weeks. It's an episode, an incident, a 
disagreeable chapter in yoiur life. You are young. I 
hear that you are a scholar as well as a lawyer. What 
more can you want ?' 

* Nay, sir, nay. It is this prison which makes cowards 
of us fiJl. Yes, I am young ; I will begin again. Sir, to 
whom am I indebted P 

* My client does not choose to have her name mentioned.' 
*You speak of her name? It is, then, a woman — a 

woman ! Can it be the lady who came here a fortnight 
ago, and spoke words of gentle compassion ?' 

* Perhaps, perhaps. It is a heart fiill of compassion.' 
'But ^e was in difficulties herself. How could she 

pay my debts ? She herself wanted help.' 

' Perhaps, perhaps.' 

'She had but little money — ^I know so much. There 
were her own necessities. Sir, I am convinced, nevertheless, 
that it is this lady. Please tell her . . . no . . . words 
cannot tell her. There are some things for which grati- 
tude hath no words, which can never be repaid. Tell her 
only that I seek not to know her name, since it is her 
pleasure to remain unknown.' 

' I will teU her what you wish.' 

'Then tell her, besides, that there may come a time 
when she may want the services of a faithful servant ; if 
that time should ever come, she will know where to find 
me. She shall command all my mind, all my soul, all my 
strength, all my thoughts. If that time should never 
arrive, she will perhaps feel some sense of protection in 
the tiiought that such a servant is at her beck and call. 
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Tell her, besides, all that you can think that expresses 
gratitude and obligation.^ 

^ I shall tell her, young gentleman, whatever you tell 
me. It is not my duty, as an attorney, to invent a 
language of gratitude. Now, sir, if you will come with 
me, the last formalities shall be observed, and we will step 
into the freedom of the street.^ 

In this way Mr. Oliver Macnamara regained his liberty, 
and was enabled to resume the exercise of his profession, 
thus interrupted at the outset by what promised to be a 
fatal bar to all his hopes. A vain man might have 
imagined that the lady was in love with him ; but ladies 
in love do not hide themselves behind an attorney in black 
cloth. Oliver was not a vain man; he understood that 
the act was purely a work of charity and tender pity, one 
of those acts in which the left hand knows not what the 
right hand is doing. 

He walked out of the prison ; his eyes were humid, his 
heart was full ; he wrung the hand of the attorney as if he 
had been an old friend. He hastened to make sudi changes 
in his costume as once more proclaimed his calling. He 
listened with satisfaction to the music of the guineas in his 
pocket, and he returned to the Temple, where his chambers 
still remained for him, because he had been absent no more 
than two or three months in all. He was ready to resume 
work as soon as it offered. It is pleasing to add that 
the first brief came from the attorney who had released 
him ; if that worthy person did not invent a language 
of gratitude, at least he could continue the work of 
benevolence. 

This important business arranged, and the ghost of the 
ragged prisoner thus consigned to the Red Sea, Isabel 
proceeded with her own affairs. She could no longer 
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bdong to the w<Hrld of fashion. One leaves this world 
without farewells and without notice. Henceforth IsabeFs 
&ce would be no longer teen at the card-table, the 
Assembly, the Rout, the Masquerade, the Theatre, or the 
Park. In a week or two there would be a word of 
curiosity as to what had become of her; then silence. 
She would be as much forgotten as a Toast of Nineveh or 
a Beauty from the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, babel 
dropped out of the drclai in which without money to 
sp&id and to lose there is no living. 

She then converted all her possessions except such as 
were necessary into money — ^her ribbons, laces, gloves, 
hoods, jewels, jewel and patch boxes, her silver candle- 
sticks and spoons ; most of her dresses, some of them very 
fine; her late husband^s books and pictures — she sent 
everything to Mrs. Brymer, who sold them for her, and I 
dare say made a reasonable profit for herself. Why not ? 
Business knows no friendship. At last she found herself 
reduced to a modest wardrobe, without a maid, with no 
encumbrances or impediments in the shape of portable 
property, and with a slender stock of some seventy or 
ei^ty guineas, with which to keep herself until something 
should be sent to her by Providence. And as Elijah sat 
beside the brook Cherith while the ravens brought him 
food, so Isabel sat beside the Heath at Hampstead and 
waited for the arrival of her ravens. You shall leam 
how they came to her. If we believe in a benevolent Provi- 
dence, we cannot choose but believe that ravens may be 
sent to us in these the latter days, as well as to Elijah 
the prophet. 

A purse of seventy or eighty guineas. It is not much 
for a woman who has managed to expend j?4,000 
in two years. One may resolve not to spend money, 
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but the habit of spending without consideration remains. 
There are two main divisions of the human race ; 
the first, and by far the more numerous, consists of those 
with whom a guinea turns into a sixpence as soon as 
it enters their hands; these are the unfortunates who 
anticipate their money, are always in debt, always borrow- 
ing, for whom no income suffices, who fill the debtors^ 
prisons, who buy thmgs that they do not want, promise 
but never perform, enter into contracts which they do not 
keep, become security for each other, ruin themselves and 
rail at Fortune, and, above all, never understand that there 
are only two sixpences in a shilling, and only twenty-one 
shillings in a guinea. 

The other sort is the rarer kind, in whose hand every 
sixpence becomes a guinea. These are the people who 
grow great and strong : for them the little shop becomes 
the great warehouse : theirs are the white sails flying 
across the ocean : they add farm to farm and acre to acre : 
they found the new families and they prop up the old. 
If Isabel belonged to the former tribe, her brother, I 
believe, belonged to the latter. We have little indeed to 
do with her brother, but his case shows us how in the same 
family there may be representatives of both classes. 

Isabel, then, following the advice of Mrs. Brymer, 
dianged her lodgings and retired to the country retreat 
of Hampstead, the village with a spa, assembly-rooms, 
and gay company, lying no more than four miles north of 
Covent Grarden. Perhaps the medicinal qualities of the spa 
were no longer so much believed in as formerly : yet there 
were still many persons who drank its waters every day. 
The village was as popular and as much frequoited in the 
summer as ever : the people came fix>m the City by coadi, 
arriving in the morning and going back at night : or they 
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walked up the hill in companies armed with clubs and 
swords to keep off highwaymen and footpads : or they 
took lodgings and stayed in the place for a month or six 
wedcs at a time. The gardens were open all day long ; 
there were groves and coppices full of warbling birds; the 
wild and broken heath stretched out on either hand to 
Hendon on the west, and Highgate on the east : it is a 
solitary and lonely place, so solitary and so lonely that not 
even a tramp or a footpad is to be feared upon it — nothing 
worse than a gipsy tent or encampment with a swarm of 
brown children, bright-eyed, half naked, talking their un- 
known gibberish ; a place for a poet^s meditation, where 
he will be undisturbed all day long and all the year round : 
a place where, in summer, he may cast himself down in the 
shadow of a wild crab-apple, with the fern leaves for bed and 
pillow, and listen to the laric in the sky or the nightingale 
from the wood, while the cool fresh breeze fans his cheek 
and the clouds race over his head across the deep blue. 
Or, if the company is very good, there is the Assembly 
which is held twice every week : there is the music whidi 
is played every evening in the Long Room : there are the 
card-rooms over the Long Room, where may be found every 
game of fashion played for moderate stakes : there are 
public breakfasts : there are private performances on the 
horns: there are public dinners: tiiere are excell^it 
taverns — Jack Straw^s Castle, so called after that celebrated 
rebel ; the Flask ; the Spaniard ; the Wells Tavern, and 
many others. For such a woman as Isabel, the fresh, air, 
the amusements, the cheerful company, together with the 
solitude when she preferred to be alone, made Hampstead 
the most delightful spot that she would find. Here, at 
least, she was far removed from every association that 
could remind her of the past. Her creditors could not 
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follow or insult her here : the shame of the King^s Bench 
proposal was not known at Hampstead. Newgate was 
out of sight, and the crowd of Tyburn was out of hearing. 
But for a long time she could not lay that persistent 
ghost of the huge black man, whose cold and clammy 
hand had held her own. At times she would feel his 
great fingers closing round her hand : then she was fain to 
wash her hand in water in order to get rid of the sensation. 
Or she would feel his breath upon her forehead : then she 
would wash her face in hot water and apply lavender-water 
to get rid of the horrid sensation. 

He would trouble her no more. The man was dead — 
dead — dead. Yet she could not get him out of her mind. 
She expected him : against the knowledge of its impossi- 
bility, she expected him ; she feared to meet him, knowing 
that on earth no one would ever meet him again. If she 
was walking upon the Heath in the morning, it would not 
have surprised her if, all alone, with no one in sight, she 
had come upon him face to face, stepping down, perhaps, 
from the gallows tree beside the Heath, where there was 
always some senseless form smeared with pitch, clanking 
its chains in the breeze. It would have seemed a trouble 
only expected if he had suddenly appeared to her while 
she sat among the gorse and the heath and the wild crab- 
trees, and had laid his huge clammy black hand upon 
her shrinking shoulder, crying, ^ Mine ! mine !^ with fhote 
hungry eyes and those grinning white teeth. 

I say lliat she was never free from this obsession; it was 
absurd, because the man, as she repeated over and over 
again, was hanged — hanged — hanged by the neck till he 
was dead — dead— dead. He could do her no more harm. 
Always this horrible creature was present to her in her 
brain. When she should have slept, he sat at her bedside ; 
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in her dreams die saw the fieiy eyes, and they threatened ; 
they said as pkdnly as if they spoke aloud, * I shall claim 
you, some time or other ; in the other world you will be 
mina I shall claim you. I shall drag you down with me 
to the place where the souls of wick^ negroes are sent. 
You shall diaie that horrible place with me. For you are 
mine. You are mine. Whom God hath joined together 
no man, not the hangman, not the dissecting surgeon with 
his knife, can ever put asunder.^ 

Mrs. Biymer, the only person who knew of her retreat, 
sometimes came out to see her. She brought her news of 
her principal creditor. 

^ The man Fulton,^ she said, ^ is bad and worthless. He 
has become a bankrupt, and swears it is your debt, 
which he multiplies by ten, that hath broken him. He 
drinks; his shop is closed, his stock is sold for the 
benefit of his creditors. He would be in prison, but that 
no one will take the trouble to become his detainer. Let 
him not trouble you, madam ; he can do no harm. What 
if he does vapour in the tavern P No one heeds what he 
says ; no one believes him. Who r^ardeth the words of 
a drunkard ?* 

* He has a wife and children, you said. Can we help 
them?' 

* Yes ; they will get on somehow. Help them ? You 
are all for helping people. Let them help themselves. In 
this world we must help ourselves, or we become beggars 
and thieves and I know not what. Pray, madam, do not 
disturb yourself about this man's wife and children. He 
went to your lodging in King Street, and pretended that 
he wanted your plate, intending to sell it — oh, the villain ! 
And now, madam, I hope that the place and the company 
are to your liking. I saw some very pretty fellows beside 
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the Wells Tavern. I warrant there are some who find a 
young widow attractive.'* 

^ Indeed, Mrs. Brymer, I know not. They have not yet 
asked my opinion.' 

'They will — ^they will. Meantime, no more helping 
for anybody. Dear madam, you must help yourself.' 

Isabel, meantime, was young. At four-and-twenty one 
cannot be always miserable. One b^ins to forget even 
the most disagreeable things : the sun shines ; the flowers 
spring up again ; the breath of summer is fragrant ; the 
pulse of youth beats strong ; people laugh and talk just 
as if there were no disagreeable things in the world ; then 
arise new thoughts belonging to the season of youth and 
q)ring ; new occupations engage the mind. 

Thus it was, naturally, with Isabel. Many things hap- 
pened to turn her mind from the unwholesome contem- 
plation of the past. One little event especially filled her 
with a great contentment. It was at the Assembly ; she 
was wearing a domino, because that year, in a company so 
mixed as that of the spa, it was the fashion, when she saw 
on the other side of the room a gentleman, at sight of 
whom her cheek flamed, unseen by him or anyone else. 
He was in the gown and wig of a lawyer ; he looked 
prosperous and cheerful, and he was none other than 
Mr. Oliver Macnamara. And as he passed two great and 
serious gentlemen beside her spoke of him : 

' I should not be surprised,' said one, ' to hear of that 
young man's advance. He had a chance yesterday in court, 
and he was complimented by the Judge. They say that he 
is eloquent and persuasive, and that he knows law. Happy 
young man! King's Counsel, Seijeant-at-Law, Judge, 
Solicitor-General, Lord Chancellor — what a chance he 
has 1 What a chance !' 
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So they passed along, and Isabel, with the happiness of 
thinking that it was herself who had given that young 
man his chance, went home to her lonely lodging. After- 
wards she was sorry that she had not spoken to her 
prot^. 

So the memory of the courtyard in Newgate became 
gradually a dim and fading horror in her mind ; she was 
able for the most part to keep a veil over it. The sight 
of the horrible crowd grew indistinct ; the thought of the 
fetid cell and the mockery of the marriage service recurred 
less frequently, until she was able to put it from her when- 
ever it arose. Yet her memory was like a portfolio which 
contains a bundle of pictures which the owner desires to 
keep concealed and locked up, yet cannot destroy. One 
need not look at the pictures, but they are there, and 
from time to time, if only to see that they are not 
destroyed, the owner must needs open the portfolio and 
look at them. 



CHAPTER V 



THE SLEEP OF SNOW 



It was about the end of June that Isabel found herself 
able to retreat to the village of Hampstead. At that 
time of year the spa was filled with company ; the visitors 
take such lodgings as they are lucky enough to obtain. 
Isabel, for her part, lived in a single room of a cottage 
overlooking the wild Heath. Her living was simple and 
cheap ; she was alone, yet felt no melancholy from soli- 
tude. In the morning she drank the waters of the spa ; 
she walked in the gardens ; she took her dish of chocolate 
with the other ladies ; or she roamed about the Heath, 
picking the wild-flowers which here grow abundantly, or 
listening to the song of the skylark. She was no recluse ; 
she did not conceal her name ; she entered willingly into 
conversation ; she sometimes accepted an invitation to a 
breakfast. In the morning she attended the Assembly, or 
she sat in the Long Room where the music was played. 
She sometimes figured in a minuet ; she made acquaint- 
ance with the better sort, and she charmed the whole 
company by her gracious manner, her vivacity, and her 
beauty. 

It may very well be supposed — nay, it is only natural — 
that a woman so young and so beautiful would look upon 
a second marriage as the most fitting sequel to this 
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sitaation. Unfortunately IsabePs position was exposed 
to many objections and disadvantages. One would 
imagine that to be the widow of an Honourable and the 
sister-in-law of a noble Lord would advance a young 
widow. Perhaps at Tunbridge Wells, or at Bath, such a 
connection might be useful. But Hampstead Spa is 
neither Bath nor is it Tunbridge. There are few visitors 
at Hampstead who can claim any connection with the 
nobility. Mostly they come from the City. There are 
the cleigy of the City — ^rank is not for them : rank with- 
out wealth would make them contemptible in the eyes of 
their congregations ; rank with wealUi would drive them 
out of the City ; besides, who ever heard of a parson, even 
a London parson, marrying in a noble family ? 

There are merchants — substantial citizens— who look 
for fortunes with their wives and give fortunes to their 
daughters. The time has gone by when great nobles had 
their houses in the City, and lived among the merchants 
for half the year ; the citizen has learned to look upon 
rank as something beyond his reach and of no use to him 
even if he could reach it. There are the tradesmen who 
r^;ard every title with veneration ; a nobleman is to them 
a superior being not bound by the ordinary moral laws, 
and believed to be possessed of boundless wealth. Should 
a mercer of Ludgate Hill, however rich, dare to aspire to 
the hand of a lady of rank? Such a thing was never 
known or heard of. 

There are, again, the poets and wits, and those — a 
num«t>us dass^ — ^who would fain be considered poets and 
wits, the beaux and pretty fellows whose fortunes are 
generally on their backs ; the Templars, gallants, captains, 
and adventurers whom one may meet in the coffee-houses 
of Covent Garden, the taverns of Fleet Street and Charing 
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Cross, at the theatre and at all places of public resort, but 
never at the private houses and assemblies of people of 
fashion. These gentry, we may be assured, would willingly 
make love to a young and charming woman, with money. 
Without money no woman has any diarms for them. 
Now it was speedily discovered, because these things cannot 
be hidden, that the Honourable Mrs. Weyland was not 
rich. The discovery put an end at once to the attentions 
of the adventurers. Had it been known how poor she 
was, their attentions would probably have been turned 
into open contempt. The vain and self-important gentle- 
men called poets and wits are, in fact, as greedy after 
money as any City merchant. They may declaim against 
the sordid nature of riches : it is, indeed, a stock subject 
with them ; yet they grasp eagerly after every guinea ; 
they sing perpetually of love and beauty, of spring, green 
fields, babbling brooks, and warbling birds ; they celebrate 
the wood-nymph and the shepherdess ; but their chosen 
haunt is the coffee-house, and they have no eyes for the 
beauty which they praise in their rhymes. They are 
always looking in the mirror, so to speak, and admiring 
their own noble faces ; they hear not the song of the sky- 
lark for the babble of their own foolish voices, and they 
are never capable of a generous action because they are 
always looking for fine phrases with which to exhort 
others to virtue. Now to a well-constituted mind, the life 
and the actual deeds of a man are of mudi greater impor- 
tance than anything he can find to say on the subject. 

Another disadvantage to Isabel was the discovery that 
although she was the widow of a sprig of Quality, she was 
not by birth a gentlewoman at all, being nothing but the 
daughter of a Nonconformist merchant of Galley Quay by 
Tower Hill ; that her father had a town house beside the 
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quay, and a country house at Hackney; that he was 
a wealthy man ; and that, having conceived some dis- 
pleasure with his daughter, he had resolved to cast 
her off. 

Of course, this discovery assumed at once a hundred 
different shapes. For the sake of charity let us be silent 
about them. They may be imagined. Some of them 
left the poor woman no reputation at all; some of them 
said this, and some that ; all were distortions and exaggera- 
tions and inventions ; all of them were injurious to IsabeFs 
prospects, and kept off many an honest fellow who might 
otherwise have offered himself and his hand, and the share 
of a country house. 

In a word, if there were some who desired rank, she was 
but the daughter of a merchant ; and if there were some 
who desired wealth, she had little from her husband, and 
would perhaps get nothing from her father. So that 
between two stools this unfortunate lady seemed likely to 
fall to the ground. 

The summer passed away ; in the autumn the Spa was 
closed ; the Long Room, the Pump Room, the Card Room 
wore all shut up, the gardens deserted; the company 
went home; the village of Hampstead was left to the 
lodging-house-keepers and the laundresses for the winter; 
there was no longer any fear of footpads upon the hill, or 
of gipsies upon the Heath. A few gentlefolk who had 
houses beside the Heath remained and formed a little 
society for the winter with card-parties once or twice a 
week. Isabel kept in her lodging for the whole winter ; 
it was lonely, but it was cheap. The snow and cold wind 
drove her from the Heath; the wind whistled in the 
leafless branches of Well Walk ; and as the winter dragged 
along her heart fell lower daily, because her purse, with all 

6 
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her frugality, grew lighter continually, and she knew not 
what she could do to fill it again. 

Perhaps at some future time a way will be opened fcnr 
women, as well as men, to work for a living. True, no 
woman ought to work, far less a gentlewoman ; it should 
be the pride and joy of a man to toss the produce of his 
labours into the lap of a woman. But there may be cases 
in which there is no man to do this for a woman ; there 
may be women who have neither lover nor husband 
nor son to work for them; there may be women whose 
brothers are unable to support them ; nay, there may be 
some who have not even brothers. What are these poor 
creatures to do? What could such a woman as Isabel 
Weyland do when all her money was gone ? How should 
she live ? how fill that purse again F 

One morning Isabel made the disquieting discovery 
iiiat, of the money which she had brought with her to 
Hampstead, nothing was left but a few guineas. Only a 
few guineas between herself and destitution ! 

What was she to do when the last guinea was gone ? 
The more she thought of this, the more despairing she 
became, until at last it seemed as if the only thing left 
to her was the final refuge of the despairing — a voluntary 
death. 

Consider how she was placed. 

She had, it is true, a father. He was wealthy ; but she 
had offended him. For five years, though she had on 
many occasions made attempts to obtain his forgiveness, 
he had held no communication of any kind with her. She 
knew him too well to build much upon any hope of recon- 
ciliation. He was narrow in his way of thinking ; he de- 
manded rigid obedience from his children ; he was austere 
in his rules and conduct ; he was hard in his religion. 
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whidi was that of a small sect outside of which there could 
be no salvation ; he was accustomed to the deference paid 
habitually to wealth and authority; he thought that 
sinners ought to be punished in this wcnrld, without pre- 
judice to their eternal punishment in the next ; he made 
no allowance for human weakness, frailty, or passion. 

Then, again, she had a brother. But he was as austere, 
as rigid, as inflexible as her £Btther, and as many other 
members of their little conventicle. 

And she had a brother-in-law. He was a ruined pro- 
fligate, living for the most part in a poor way, unworthy 
of his exalted rank, in a comer of the great empty house 
which was his own for life only. 

She had also the name of her late husband. She had 
run away with the man who loved her ; for his sake she 
had left £Btther and brother and family and friends. It 
was such a marriage as iiiat spoken of by our Lord Him- 
self, where two become one. But the father saw in his 
son-in-law a needy profligate (whereas he was a sober, 
learned, and pious gentleman, most unlike his brother the 
gambling lord), and would not forgive his daughter for 
marrying such an one, belonging as well to the class whom 
he regarded as accountable for all the miseries of the 
nation and the people. 

There were also the new firiends, those to whom her 
husband had introduced her. Alas! there are many 
camps in this realm of England, and they do not readily 
overlap or mix with each other. The camp to which 
Rcmald Weyland belonged was the camp of the nobility ; 
that to which Isabel belonged was the camp of Noncon- 
formity : in the former there is neither buying nor selling ; 
in the latter they all buy and sell. The camp of nobility 
received Isabel politely, but coldly : she was welcome to 
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lose her money at their card-tables; but she was never 
made one of themselves, never in their intimacy ; she was 
the daughter of a cit, and they were of the nobility. 

It was impossible, therefore, to think of appealing to 
them for pity or for assistance. In society, as in business, 
there is no friendship, and there is no compassion. One 
must pay or go out; the door is always open to those 
who go out ; but to appeals for help, and for pity, and 
for friendliness, the door is always shut; no voices of 
lamentation or of distress reach the Assembly or the Card 
Room, the Masquerade or the Rout. 

Consider, further, what such a woman in sudi a position 
could do for herself. She had learned no art, no craft, 
and no accomplishment ; she had been brought up, like 
all people of her class, to regard the woman who works 
for a living as a creature beneath herself. There is but 
one resource left to her. She must marry. Failing that 
chance, what was left to her ? She might — she must — 
make a personal appeal to her father. He could not 
refuse her the baie means of subsistence. She would go 
to him as the prodigal son (who had himself spent his last 
guinea), and would humble herself. Perhaps he would 
relent. If not, she might perhaps, she thought (but, then, 
she knew not the pangs of starvation), set herself to starve 
upon her father^s doorsteps. 

She wrote, therefOTe, a letter to her father, in whidi she 
humbled herself. 

< I am punished,^ she said. ^ I am willing to acknow- 
ledge that I am justly punished for my sin of disobedience 
— ^for marrying against your wishes, cmd for marrying into 
a society to which I was not bom. My lamented husband 
was not, indeed, the unbeliever and the prodigal which 
you believed him to be. On the contrary, he was a sober- 
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minded Christian, albeit a member of the Established 
Churdi ; he was a scholar ; he lived a moral and a godly 
life. Yet he was not your choice, but mine own. I have 
already told you that he is dead ; he left me with a slender 
fortune, of which scarcely anything now remains. I live in 
a humble cottage, in a single room, at the village of Hamp- 
stead, at this time of year a lonely and solitary abode, 
where I can meditate upon the past and look forward to 
the future. 

^ Sir, I am now reduced almost to my last penny ; to be 
literal, I have but a few guineas to save me from desti- 
tution. Is it too much to ask that you will grant me such 
an allowance, however small, as may enable me to live 
in the most humble manner becoming to your daughter P 
There is no submission or acknowledgment that I am not 
willing to make in order to win your favour once more. 
But apart from that &vour, if you do not extend to me a 
certain measure of help, I know not what will become of 
me, whither I may turn, what steps I may be forced to take.^ 

More she added, but all in the same strain. 

The letter written, she despatched it by hand to Hackney 
by her landlady's son : it was not a great journey, not 
more than seven or eight miles. 

The lad was gone all day. In the evening he returned. 
It was then five o'clock and already dark, and the following 
was the answer which the unfortunate Isabel had to read 
by the light of her single tallow candle. 

^ Sister ' (so it was her brother, then, who had received 
the letter), — ^ I have been so fortunate as to intercept your 
messenger with the letter, by which you sought to disturb 
the calm which should surround the aged Christian's ways 
and footsteps. I answer it for my father and in his name. 
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It is written, ^ Be ye not yoked with unbelieyers : for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with iniquity 7^ Also that 
we are not to keep ^^ company with any man that is an 
idolater or a reviler.*" And again, ** Children obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.*" In the First Epistle 
to Timothy Paul plainly sets out the duty of widows, 
especially of younger widows, in a passage which I commend 
to your attention. 

* Sister, she who makes her bed must lie upon it. You 
have left your own people and have cast in your lot with 
the ungodly. You cannot blame your father. Therefore, 
if he leave you to your own devices, how can you blame me 
if I follow yotu: father^s example, and refuse to adcnowledge 
you any more as sister of mine? 

^ There are a few trifles of yours still in the house. 
Heaven forbid that I should seek to deprive you of your 
own. Half a dozen sam]:der8, a book of pious meditations, 
a roU of flannel, a horn-book, a diild^s doll, are certainly 
your own. These things shall be delivered to any messenger 
whom you may send for them. Should there be anything 
else of yours, that also shall be sent. So, with such 
prayers as we offer for the welfare of the stranger without 
the gates, 

^I am, 

^ Yours to command, 

* Once your Brother.^ 

Isabel read this cruel and unfeeling letter with despair. 
Nothing, therefore, was left to her ; nothing — she shuddered 
and trembled — but a horrid choice : she might wander forth 
penniless in the cold and the snow, or she might somehow 
put an end to her existence. How can a woman kill her- 
self P By poison ? What poison ? Where was she to get 
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poison ? What shop would sell her poison ? What was 
she to ask for ? There were no shops at Hampstead in the 
winter. Then — ^by means of a knife. That meant dreadful 
pain and a resolution to inflict it upon herself; and a mess 
of blood — ^the sight of blood always made her faint. By 
hanging — where was she to hang herself? From a branch 
of a tree on the Heath ? And where would she find the 
rope ? And it must be dreadfully cold swinging in the air 
with the sleet driving about one'^s unprotected head. 

Death in any manner was better than wandering penniless 
about the roads outside London. But none of those ways 
seemed possible. Then she remembered how her husband 
one evening read aloud to her from some book of travels, 
which spoke of death by sleep in the snow as the most 
painless way of any. *' The victim,^ said the book, ^ growing 
at last tired of walking and running, when he has lost his 
way, sits down to wait for the morning. He instantly 
falls fast asleep, the snow falls upon him and covers him 
up, the icy wind penetrates to his heart and freezes the 
blood so that it stands still. In the morning, when the 
day breaks, there is nothing to be seen, not even a moimd 
upon the level surface of the beautiful snow. The winter 
passes : when the spring comes and the snows melt, the 
body of the man is found, the face calm and peaceful as of 
one who sleeps at peace.^ All this Isabel remembered, and 
more. The book went on to tell of a whole regiment 
which in Russia, or perhaps Lapland, sat down one night 
beside a stream waiting till morning. When morning 
came the light of the east fell upon a bank of snow. In 
the month of April the snow melted, and the regim^it 
was discovered, the men sitting in long lines, their muskets 
beside them, and every man sleeping like a child — ^but it 
was the sleep of death. 
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^ To-morrow,^ said Isabel, <I will go out upon the 
Heath. I will find the deepest snowdrift I will sit 
down in it ; the north wind shall blow upon my face, and 
I wiU fall asleep — to wake no more."* She wept over her 
own sad fate; she knelt and offered up a prayer for 
forgiveness ; she burned her brother'^s letter ; she took out 
her purse and counted the contents: there were in it 
about six or seven guineas. *My interment,^ she said, 
^will be humble; my grave will be in the churchyard 
among the graves of the poor laundresses of the village ; 
it will cost no more than two or three guineas ; the rest, 
with all that I have — it is not much — ^in clothes — shall go 
to my landlady. One night more in a warm bed, beside 
a crackling fire, and then — the icy wind, the shivering 
limbs, the sleep — ^the dreamless sleep— and the grave in 
the cold day which nothing warms ; and the waking to 
the next world — ^the world of the suicide. Lord ! Lord ! 
Thou knowest — forgive, forgive !' 

She cried again over the pity of it — ^the sadness and 
the pity of it. Then, for the last time, as she thought, 
she undressed and went to bed, and as a condemned 
criminal in his last night always sleeps peacefully and 
sweetly, so the woman who had resolved to die on the 
morrow fell asleep, and was cheered with the most de- 
lightful dreams of happiness and love and pleasant 
gardens, till she awoke and found it broad daylight — the 
morning already advanced to nine oVlock, and the winter 
sun lying on the broken expanse of shining snow set 
everywhere with sparkling diamonds. 

The brightness of the sunshine and the light almost 
reconciled Isabel to life. But yet . . . when that purse was 
empty what should she do ? The sleep of the snow still 
seemed the best way out of all her difficulties. Now see 
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how things sometimes happen when Fortune seems to wear 
a most threatening face ; how when help is most wanted, 
sometimes help arrives. 

For about eleven o'^clock she received a visit; it was 
from a certain attorney whom she had known in her 
childhood ; he was her father^s attorney, a prim and smug 
man in black cloth, always on very good terms with him- 
self; one of the small sect which met in her father^s 
conventicle, to whom religion meant that he was one of 
the very limited number of the Elect ; yet one to whom 
good works appeared to be an outward and visible illus- 
tration of the True Faith, so that the believer could not 
choose but be upright in all his doings, while it was true 
that persons of other faiths might also be virtuous, a 
point which he would charitably allow. He had been 
accustomed to visit at Hackney either on business or 
by invitation. After dinner the conversation turned 
habitually upon points of doctrine, when Isabel would 
make haste to escape. 

^Sirf Isabel sprang to her feet as this gentleman 
stood at the open door. ^You have come to tell me 
something !^ Indeed, there was that look in the attomey^s 
face which showed that he had a communication to make 
— a look of importance ; a look of curiosity ; a look, 
perhaps, of satisfaction, because his communication was of 
a nature which brought with it certain solid consolations. 

^ Madam,^ he said, ^ I am the bearer of news which is to 
b^in with a sad bereavement. Sad, indeed, because your 
father is dead.** 

* My father is — dead ! My father is dead F* For this 
was a thing she had not expected. It seems, indeed, to 
many duldren. that their fathers will never die, so much 
accustomed are they to the contemplation of an old age 
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which begms at fifty and drags along to threescore years 
and ten. 

* He is dead, madam. That, alas ! is most true.** 

* Oh, sir, it is impossible. That he should die, with- 
out forgiving or bestowing his blessing upon me/ 

^ He is dead, madam,^ the attorney repeated. * He died 
last night. Yet, as regards his forgiveness and his 
blessing, I think you will find that you have received them 
both. He is dead. He died last night, having been 
ill but a few hours. Your brother would have sent word 
to you ' 

* Oh ! my brother ! — my brother ! Sir, I know my 
brother^s excellent intentions, I assure you.^ 

* He would have sent to you, I say, but he knew not 
your present lodging. Your father died after a fit of 
apoplexy. It is the disease most common among City 
merchants. He will be buried in Bunhill Fields among 
his own people the day after to-morrow.** 

^ My father dead ! Oh, what can I say ? What can 
I dor 

She wrung her hands for herself, while the filial tears 
fell for her father. 

The attorney did not understand her trouble. 

^Madam,^ he said, *to lose a parent is an affliction 
which must fall upon all of us, sooner or later, if we 
survive that parent. For a parent to lose a son is perhaps 
worse still. It is now only two short years since I buried 
my own great-aunt. But you may take comfort when I 
inform you that in spite of your father^s disapproval of 
your marriage — " Be ye not,^ he would say, speaking of 
that event, *^ yoked with unbelievers^ (it was a melan- 
choly event for him) — ^he made no change in his testa- 
mentary disposition. You left him and the serious Con- 
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nexion in order to marry a mere butterfly of fashion. He 
thought that you followed your heart rather than the 
dictates of reli^on, and it weighed upon his mind. For 
he would have preferred the safety of your soul. Yet he 
made no alteration in his will' 

* He made no alteration — no alteration in his will ? 
Dear sir, pray explain how the fact affects my position.** 

* It affects you, madam, to this extent, that your father, 
while he bequeathed to your brother, his only son, the 
business on Galley Quay, with all the future emoluments 
and profits therefrom — ^a great and noble bequest — divided 
the rest of his property, including his real and personal 
estate, his houses and lands, his money, his plate, his 
furniture, his horses and carriages, into two parts, equal 
in all respect. One moiety he hath bestowed upon your 
brother in addition to the business on the Quay; the 
other upon yourself.** 

* On myself? Why, truly it would seem, therefore, as 
if my father relented at the last. But pray, sir, what may 
this moiety mean P Is it a sufficiency ?** 

* A sufficiency ! Indeed, madam, I know not what you 
have from your late husband ; but he was, I have under- 
stood, though a sprig of Quality, a younger son.** 

Isabel inclined her head, partly to hide a smile. Could 
she tell this man of the City, where there is contempt for 
poverty, that she was come to her last guinea ? 

^ Madam, I do not know, I say, the extent of your late 
husband'^s estate. I may, however, inform you that even 
in the City your father was respected for his wealth as well 
as his integrity. Your moiety, madam, cannot be less 
than <£80,000, which at 6 per cent, is <£ 4,800 a year. It 
may possibly amount, should the lands and houses realize 
as much as I believe them to be worth, to over £100fiO0. 
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Isabel breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

^ Sir, I thank you for bringing me the news.** 

He left her b^ging to be allowed the management of 
her affairs as he had had that of her fistther^s. 

Isabel took out her purse again and shook it. The guineas 
jangled at the bottom of it, the six or seven guineas — the 
six or seven last. 

^ Oh,^ she laughed, ^ and he does not know how near I 
was to destitution. My poor fistther ! he is dead. But in 
blessing me with this fortune he was blessed himself as one 
who could forgive.^ Then another thought struck her. 
She coloured crimson, she gasped. ^ Oh, heavens !^ she 
said, ^ if it had happened only two months ago ! What 
things I should have escaped!^ And again she turned 
pale. She fell upon her knees again ; she clasped her 
hands ; the tears rolled down her cheeks. She remembered 
the painless death, the sleep of snow. < O Lord !^ she 
cried, * O Lord of mercy, what things I have escaped !** 



CHAPTER VI 

BY CHANCE 

Among those who were wont to repair to St. Jameses Park 
for the coohiess during the summer evenmgs of the year 
of grace 1752, two years after a certam day made memor- 
able by the scenes we have witnessed in the Eing'^s Bench 
Prison and in Newgate, was the Honourable Isabel, widow 
of the late Ronald Weyland, sometime Commissioner in the 
Hanaper Office, and only brother of the Earl of Strath- 
errick. Mrs. Weyland, still quite a young woman, not yet 
past six-and-twenty, and in the fulness of the beauty and 
the charms which many men find more attractive than the 
ignorant artlessness of the maiden of eighteen or twenty, 
now occupied a very fine house in St. Jameses Square, 
where she lived in the style and the substantial comfort of 
a lady of wealth considerable and most rare for a young 
widow, keeping up a great establishment of servants, with 
butler, hall-porter, lacqueys, coachmen, chairmen, lady^s- 
maid, sewing and stillroom maids, housekeeper and ordi- 
nary women. On the evening of which we speak, which 
was in early July, and between seven and eight in the 
evening, she was escorted in the Park by her brother-in-law. 
The noble lord was a tall and well-proportioned man, 
not more than thirty or thereabouts. He was dressed, as 
became his position and his rank, in a very fine coat of 
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blue silk, with a white velvet waistcoat ; his star was on 
his breast; he carried a gold-headed clouded cane; his 
snuff-box was of gold ; his buckles were of gold ; the laoe 
of his ruffles and his necktie was of the finest Valenciennes ; 
his stockings were white silk ; he presented to the view of 
the world at large — ^that part of it which knew not the 
truth — the outward appearance of a man of wealth as well 
as rank. Who was to know, unless he had been told — 
but then the whole town of fashion had been told, and 
knew very well — ^that this nobleman, so proud in his 
bearing, so splendid in his appearance, was nothing better 
than a pauper, maintained by his sister-in-law ? Isabel, in 
fact, made him a small monthly allowance, sufficient for 
his bare necessaries, but not sufficient for the insatiable 
maw of a gambler ; it was, indeed, coupled with a condi- 
tion, which his pride readily accepted, that whatever he 
might do with the allowance — whether he chose to throw it 
away at the gaming table or in any other folly — ^he would 
not part with any of the things which announced his rank 
— ^neither his gold-hilted sword, nor his star, nor his gold 
buttons and buckles, nor the gold snuff-box, nor the gold- 
headed cane, nor the fine laoe at his neck and his wrist. 
If Isabel consented to maintain this impoverished lord, 
her brother-in-law, she resolved to have at least some 
return for the money so expended in his appearance, which 
continued to be that of a man of wealth, so that his com- 
panionship should not disgrace her dignity and position. 

Many men lose their money by various forms of gamb- 
ling ; it is one method — and that the most common — of 
creating vicissitudes in a family. Down goes the gambler ; 
up rises the merchant and takes his place. There are 
those who frequent the hazard-table and those who stake 
their fortunes upon faro ; there are those who attend races 
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and run horses against each other; there are those who 
spend their whole lives in betting — surely the most foolish 
of all the roads to ruin ; there are those who lay their 
money and back their opinions upon the skill of prize- 
fighters, players of quarterstaff, wrestlers, and professors 
of fence ; there are also those who frequent the cockpit, 
and throw away whole fortunes on the (supposed) superior 
courage and tcaiacity of favourite birds ; tiiere are others, 
again, who practise with avidity and blind judgment 
every possible form of testing chance or luck — and one of 
these was IsabePs brother-in-law, the Earl of Stratherrick. 
He was not a rich man to begin with ; at this time he had 
lost, in various methods of gambling, but perhaps chiefly 
in his favourite resort, the cockpit, the whole of his 
inherited fortune, including the contents of the family 
mansion in the country — a house which his ancestors had 
been filling for four hundred years with plate, pictures, 
books, furniture, armour, arms, and all the things which 
make the solid enjoyment of a long and noble line of 
ancestry. The lands he had alienated for his life ; the 
house belonged with the title and the lands to his cousin, 
the heir ; the woods he had cut down and sold. He still 
frequented the cockpit whenever he found himself in the 
possession of a guinea or two ; but it was not the place at 
Westminster, where his equals in rank laid their bets and 
won and lost large sums. He was now seen at the Gray^s 
Inn Cockpit, haunted by young City merchants, by lawyers, 
by highwajmaen, by farmers, drovers, butchers, draymen, 
and a mere mixture, mostly of the baser sort, where he 
could lay or take the odds in shillings and half-crowns, 
wrangling with the noisy mob, and so carry on his 
favourite pursuit, though in a miserably small and mean 
way. 
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Lord Stratherrick carried himself bravely, and looked 
about him with the insolent air of contempt for the rest 
of the worid which especially distinguishes the British 
aristocracy of his generation, and makes them justly the 
pride of iheir fellow-countrymen. It is, however, wonder- 
ful to observe how meekly the people receive this insolence. 
It would seem as if, for their part, they take a pleasure in 
being thus trampled upon. The haughtiness of rank is, 
perhaps, naturaUy expected of a nobleman. What is the 
good of rank if it does not confer the air of superiority ? 
In the same way, respect for rank is part of the duty of 
a private person who upholds King, Church, Lords, and 
Commons. His lordship, whose appearance was otherwise 
distinguished, presented an habitual air of discontent, 
coupled with that of contempt for his company. He 
could no longer be where he wished to be, with his equals, 
seated round the hazard-table, crying the main, or on 
the lowest bench of the cockpit. His sister-in-law was 
the most obstinate, disobliging person in the whole world. 
She refused to pay any of his sporting debts for him ; she 
refused to advance his allowance by so much as a single 
day; she refused to increase his allowance; she showed 
herself, in fact, as he frequently lamented to his ex-valet, 
Mr. Finder, of the Grapes Tavern, Jermyn Street, no better 
than one would expect of the daughter of a mere City 
merchant. These misfortunes, no doubt, had the effect 
of permanently thrusting out his lower lip, a disfigure- 
ment which gave him a peevish and even a suspicious look. 
He was, indeed, suspicious of everyone who approached 
his sister-in-law. He endeavoured to play the part of 
Cerberus, the watch-dog, jealously keeping off, with his 
three-headed barking and his white teeth, all those who 
came after the Golden Fleece. Isabel represented that 
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Talaable skin ; she was now by fax the greatest prize in 
the marriage market. Whenever she appeared in the 
Park, at the May, at the Assembly, at the Grardens, the 
whisper ran around that the lady had six, ten, twenty 
thousand pounds a year; everywhere she had a small 
crowd of suitors buzzing around her — a crowd which his 
lordship could not keep altogether from her save at the 
cost of insulting and fighting them one by one ; for who 
would not be pushing, who would not be persistent, who 
would not dare to fight, with so rich, so charming a 
woman as the prize of daring? She went to Bath— the 
roads were black with those who followed ; to Tunbridge 
Wells — ^the lodgings of the spa were filled with those who 
thought to find a chance ; she returned to London — they 
all came too. Penelope herself had not a greater foUow- 
ing. They were mostly hungry suitors; no penniless 
adventurer that came to town but hoped for presentation 
to this young widow — ^no younger son but was ready to 
offer himself as a pretender to her hand, with his noble 
connections. Many of the elder sons — despite her connec- 
tion with the City merchant of Hackney, Nonconformist, 
and not even a gentleman and an armiger — would have 
been rejoiced at taking her hand and her fortune. A 
woman, indeed, who has an income of thousands a year, 
all placed out in lands and houses of the City, is 
indeed rare. They all ofiered themselves one after the 
other, as chance gave them an opening — some of them 
after a day^s acquaintance, some after a month ; some there 
were who tried to carry the fortress by assault, some who 
endeavoiu^ to undermine its walls ; some (but those were 
of the baser sort) endeavoured to compromise the widow 
and to create scandal or scandalous rumours which would 
connect the lady and the adventurer — but so far without 

7 
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success. Some of the wooers came crying, some came sing- 
ing, some came laughing, some came sighing ; never did a 
woman receive so many offers in manner so different, yet 
in the end so similar. She knew, by experience, the candi- 
date at first sight She laughed to watch his clumsy 
manceuvres ; she foretold the next move ; she knew when 
to expect the next offer, and she knew the form it would 
take. 

She had a great many friends. A woman so rich is 

quite certain to have a great many friends. They loved 

her as fondly as women always love another who is richer, 

younger, more diarming, than themselves ; they whispered 

things about her, but with sadness and sorrow, as those 

who whisper scandals are generally wont to do. She had 

been seen — no one would believe it, but it was told on 

excellent authority — with one gallant on the banks of 

Rosamund'^s Pond by midnight; and with another — ^if 

such a thing were possible — beside the fountain in St. 

Jameses Square at midnight ; some of them remembered 

how, in the early days of her widowhood, she had been 

constantly seen at the caid-table. This proof of weakness 

and of folly went far to reduce the rich widow to their 

own level, which was a great consolation to the envious 

and the poorer sort ; they all knew and were ready to 

acknowledge that it was through no feiult of her own — 

because we do not choose our parents — that she was nothing 

better by birth than the daughter of a mere dt, from 

whom she inherited most of her money; the paternal 

fortune, it was reported, was made in a dirty warehouse 

beside the river, out of figs and raisins. This statement, 

however, was contradicted; there was another school 

which made it tallow, and still another which made it 

candles, but they knew nothing for certain. However, it 
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waa now quite certain that the lady gambled no more ; 
she had frequent caid-parties in her own house, but she 
herself did not sit down to play except for trifling sums ; 
she freely and liberally invited her friends to festivities of 
all kinds — assemblies, masquerades, and water-parties ; she 
was most generous and compassionate, as the Rector of 
St. James'^s Church very well knew, to the poor of the 
parish, and to all those who wanted help in the hour of 
adversity and distress ; she was good-natured and kindly 
to the humble ; she took no part in the scandalous talk 
which makes up most of the discoiurse of fine ladies; and, 
whether as regards her dress, which was always costly, or her 
manner — which was always gracious to the deserving, but 
could be cold and proud to the presuming — or her suite and 
establishment, she was a great lady. There was, as we have 
seen, a certain brief period when Isabel had looked upon a 
second marriage as a possible means of livelihood. During 
that time she had been perhaps willing — ^forced by necessity 
into consent — ^to contract some marriage which she would 
afterwards, when she became rich, have r^retted with 
bitterness. She was preserved, however, as we have also 
seen, from this misfortune by what she could only r^^ard 
as a Providential interference. The immediate and natural 
effect of her escape was a distaste to any second marriage 
at all. Her purpose now, as she was rich and independent, 
was to preserve her complete independence ; no l^al skill 
in drawing up marriage settlements, she perceived, would 
secure for her the complete independence which she now 
enjoyed ; and the more she considered and contemplated 
the r^ments of men who flocked around her, the more 
she listened to their talk and observed their manners, the 
more she despised their empty and wasted lives, and the 
stronger her resolution became to guard herself against 

7—2 
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dependence on and subjection to any of them. For these 
reasons, and not out of any respeet for her brother-m-Iaw, 
she endured his company and tolerated his jealousy. 

At the entrance to the Park, by Spring Gardens, the 
footmen stood about in groups, exchanging scandals and 
inventing anecdotes concerning their mistresses. They 
had to wait till the latter should come out, and so, after 
their kind, they beguiled the time as best they could by 
the repetition of old lies and the fabrication of new. 
Could the astonished world listen to these goitry, and 
believe what they say — ^but their discourse is happily for- 
gotten as soon as uttered — ^we should all of us be lament- 
ing the deplorable fact that in this year of grace there is 
no kind of honour left among the men, nor virtue among 
the women ; that both men and women cheat habitually 
at cards ; that the men get drunk every night, insult each 
other and are afraid to fight ; that the women cannot pay for 
their finery ; and that posts of emolument in His Majesty^s 
service are openly sold by men of rank and honour. 

Many other pleasant things spoken of as generally true 
are fully discussed by the gentlemen of the worsted epau- 
lette, whose safety lies in their obscurity; so that, as I 
said above, it is a happiness for the credit and diaracter 
of the time that th^ have been forgotten. 

The evening grew later : the sun had set : but it was 
still quite light as Isabel approached the gates on her way 
out. The following of beaux had now gradually left her. 
There was no one left with her but her brother-in-law. At 
the gates Isabel turned to him. * Goiod-night,^ she said. 
*' I see my two rascals. Now, my lord, let me advise you. 
Go home. Tempt not fortune.^ 

His lordship bowed low and turned away, but the lip 
went out another half-inch or so, and it was with a more 
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peevish look than before that he walked away alone. 
Isabel looked after him for a moment. His discontent 
was not new to her, any more than his passion for one 
form of sport She knew that his thoughts every evening, 
if not his presence, were at the cockpit ; he had not yet, 
in imagination, pledged his last acre, or sold his last 
coppice, or lost his last guinea. And, like all other 
gamesters, if his life had to be acted all over again, he 
would return to the same place and listen to the same 
music of the birds and their backers. Isabel looked after 
him; but the time when she might have sighed over the 
waste of a life was gone ; she only wondered if his money 
for the month was as yet all spent or lost, and if she would 
have to endure his company, which was cold and aristo- 
cratic, for dinner until the next allowance becapie due^ 

Just as she passed through the gates she was met by a 
young lawyer. He was alone ; he was about to take the 
evening air in the Park, after a long day^s work in a hot 
and stifling court, surrounded by rapacious suitors and 
reluctant witnesses, with a point of law to enforce upon a 
deaf old judge and a diificult jury. He was a tall and 
handsome man ; the fsLce sharp and thin, his eyes bright, 
his features regular. Beneath his lawyer^s wig he carried 
his head erect with something of the air noble ; his gown, 
as yet only of stuff, swelled out behind him in the breeze 
like the sail of a gallant ship ; he walked with the easy 
assurance which one commonly finds in lawyers. There 
is reason for that assurance : they are always before the 
world, on their feet, playing their part openly in the 
eyes of all, addressing judges and juries ; examining, con- 
fusing, and convicting of perjury, or of muddle-headedness, 
the most positive witnesses; advancing objections and 
assuming a confidence which they are sometimes far from 
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feeling, in the justice of their cause and the equity of their 
clients^ claims. 

Suddenly this young lawyer, who had been sauntering 
leisurely past the King'^s Mews into Spring Grardens, look- 
ing about him without curiosity, for the fashionable world 
had no interest for him, stopped ; he started. Hie face 
of Isabel at the Park gates struck him ; he hesitated ; he 
dianged colour ; he showed every sign of surprise, of con- 
fusion, of doubt. What should he do ? Could he venture 
to address this lady ? Or would it be better to pretend 
not to recognise her, to pass her as a stranger ? 

For the sight of this lady recalled a passage in his life 
which was painful and shameful for him to remember, and 
for the lady would be assuredly quite as painful, and per- 
haps quite as shameful. We know what that passage was. 
Now, after two years, he met &ce to face the woman to 
whom he owed life, liberty, fortune — everything. 

Should he venture to speak to her P Would she pre- 
tend not to know him, not even, perhaps, to acknowledge 
that she had ever seen so much as the outside of the 
prison? 

This hesitation lasted a few moments only ; but in so 
brief a time one may get through a large quantity of 
reasoning. Then he hesitated no longer. He advanced 
and stood before her, bowing low. But all the assurance 
was gone out of his face : he blushed like any girl ; he 
stammered and boggled, just as if he was not a lawyer. 

* Madam ^^ he began. The lady stopped, wondering. 

Then she looked round, and saw her footmen waiting. 
^ I entreat your pardon, madam, in advance — I am most 
presumptuous. Surely, however, madam, if I recall a day, 
two years ago and more — a day which I ought to forget, 
but associated with the most noble, the most generous. 
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the most unexpected . . . madam, what can I say ? Can 
it be possible that I am wrong ? Yet the day is burned 
into my heart, and cannot be forgott^i. How could I 
ever forget the face — the kindness — ^the pity — even though 
the conversation lasted no more than a few minutes, and 
though I saw that face but once — for a moment — ^how 
could I forget that hce T 

Isabel stared at him ; slowly the remembrance of the 
man came back to her. In this prosperous, handsome, 
well-dressed gentleman she saw the once ragged wretch 
upon whose release, in a fit of generosity, she had expended 
nearly all she had in the world. 

^ Madam,* he repeated, watching her change of colour 
and her troubled eyes, ^ you cannot but remember — ^forgive 
me for reminding you of my exist^ice/ 

She raised her fan to her face to hide the agitation into 
which this recognition had thrown her. He waited humbly, 
saying no more. 

She lowered her fan. Her eyes were hard ; the tear of 
pity was no moie in them, making them soft. 

^ You are Mr. Oliver Macnamara,* she said. ^ You see 
that I remember both your Ceuk and your name. Would 
you have me forget them T 

< I would not, madam, indeed,* he replied, with a touch 
of the Irish way of speech. 

* Then, sir, is there anything I ^* 

^ Nothing, madam, believe me.* 

^ Sir, you recall a memory which is both hateful and 
shameful.* 

*To me it is most humiliating; still, it remains the 
memory of a day most fortunate. There are humiliations 
which one must not foiget They may be stepping- 
stones '* 
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^Periiapsy sir, sinoe you hare said so much, you have 
said enough. You have met me by accident. Let us 
part* 

* You have done so many charitable and generous things 
since then that you can afford to forget them. Madam, I 
respect your wish. Henceforth, when I meet you, I will 
make no sign that I have ever brfore so much as spoken 
with you. I am always your most humble and most faith- 
ful servant, believe me ; I will do exactly what you wish 
and please.** 

*Very well, then, Mr. Macnamara — we part as we 
met. Stop, sir! You look prosperous. May I ask if 
you have succeeded in your profession since you returned 
toitr 

* Thanks to you, madam, I was enabled to return to it. 
Fortune has smiled upon me. When I am Judge, or 
Attomey-Greneral, or Lord Chancellor himself, I shall say, 
" This you owe to the lady who relieved you from starva- 
tion and drew you gently out of the pit.*" Believe, madam, 
even if we never meet again, that there is one heart which 
always beats in gratitude for you — one servant whom you 
can always command.** 

The man'*s earnestness inspired confidence. Face, voice, 
eyes, words — all could be trusted. 

* Sir J she said, * if you would know more about me, 
come with me to my house. It is but a little way. My 
footmen are waiting for me.** 

Oliver Macnamara bowed with humility and took his 
place beside her. They walked away. Two varlets in a 
green and gold livery, bearing long sticks with round balls 
at the end, walked after them. 

* My house,' she said, ^ is in St. James's Square. There 
are in the lives of most persons, I believe, some things 
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which are best forgotten. Let us forget ^Hhe certain 
things,^' 

* Madam, all shall be buried in silence — not forgotten/ 

^ If you wish to nourish this emotion of gratitude — it ia 
rare — let me not stand in the way. But before the rest 
of the world it must be concealed. We are acquaintances 
only.' 

^ Acquaintances, madam, only,' he echoed. 

^Then, this is my house; Mr. Macnamara, I am rejoiced 
to welcome you within my doors. It is, as you say, a long 
time since we met. Will you come in with me ?' 

The houses in St. Jameses Square are large, roomy, and 
solid. Isabel's was on the east side, her windows fsuang 
the west and the sunset, and looking down upon the 
garden of the square, with its fountain in the middle, its 
grass lawns, and its beds of flowers. In the hiedl two more 
footmen stood up to receive their mistress. 

Isabel led the way upstairs to the drawing-room. It 
was lit up in readiness for her return, with wax candles in 
candelabra hanging from the ceiling and in silver sconces 
against the wall. The room was large and lofty ; it was 
filled with fine furniture, pictures, vases, mirrors and 
chairs, with a profusion of gilt after the fashion of the 
day. One of the men stood at the door waiting for orders. 

* This evening,' said Isabel, ^ I am not at home to any- 
one. Mr. Macnamara, you will, I am sure, take a little 
supper with me.' 

When the door was closed, the young man fell upon his 
knees and took her hand. 

* My benefactress !' he murmured. 

^ Mr. Macnamara, remember what I said. Once for all, 
I rejoice that you have justified your words of ambition. 
So, if you please, not one word more.' 
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He kissed her hand and rose. 

^My name,^ Isabel continued, ^is Weyland — ^Isabel, 
widow of the late Honourable Ronald Weyland, one of 
His Majesty's Commissioners for the Hanaper Office. 
Now you know who I am. For the rest, I am wealthy, as 
women go ; and I live here, in my own house.** 

They took their supper of cold chicken and a bottle of 
wine together. They talked after supper, sitting at the 
open window, while the waters of the fountain plashed 
pleasantly in their ears, and the firagranoe of the summer 
flowers was wafted up to the windows. A pleasant talk 
between a sympathetic woman and an ambitious man. It 
was nearly twelve when her guest rose to take his leave. 

* I am very glad we met, Mr. Macnamara. Come to see 
me again. Come often. Tell me more of your work at 
the Bar and your success in court. I must go to hear 
you plead. I have nothing to do except to look on. My 
life is perfectly dull and perfectly quiet; one day is 
like another ; I envy yoif men who have ambition more 
than I can tell you. I am but a fluttering butterfly, and 
about as useful in the world.^ 

Isabel went into her own room reflecting on many 
things. 

^ He will come again,^ she thought. ^ He was pleased 
to meet me ; he was pleased with the house. He is sure 
to come again. A man likes the sympathy of a woman 
to whom he can tell things.** As a widow she understood 
the desire of a man for sympathy — ^that is to say, for 
someone to whom he can confide the whole of his troubles 
and ambitions and successes. Her own husband, Isabel 
remembered, had counted upon her sympathies in the 
same way, without expecting or asking for any cone- 
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sponding return. In fact, he never offered her any 
sjrmpathy of any kind. * They call it love,^ she thought. 
' But this man is not of my world ; he will not make love. 
It will be pleasant to receive a man from whom there will 
be no word of love. We shall conceal the past, and we 
shall forget it. But it will remain as an invisible bond 
between us.^ 

Hie clock struck one. Isabel fell asleep. Had she 
possessed the spirit of prophecy, she would have remem- 
bered that there were several things in the past which she 
desired to conceal, and that this was the first that had 
happened and the least disagreeable. The worse, and 
even the very worst, were still to follow. 



CHAPTER VII 

AFTEB THE MOSNINO SE&VICS 

He did come again. Of course he came again. Was it 
possible for him — ^an Irishman and a young man, sus- 
ceptible, like all of his country and his age, to the attrac- 
tions of beauty — ^to refuse the invitation of a charming 
woman? Of coune he came again. Beauty drew him, 
together with the pleasure of finding himself once more, 
after a long time, in the company of a woman who would 
talk to him about himself; the attraction of a great house, 
with all the refinements which belong to it ; the presence 
of wealth assured ; of ease without effort ; of enjoyment 
without working for it ; and, with all, the participation of 
a secret. Wherever there is a secret between two people 
there b a bond of union which cannot be broken ; pei'haps 
they do not talk about it — why should they ? — ^yet they 
move round it, the thing is always in their minds, at one 
moment drawing them together, and the next moment 
driving them apart. In the desert of the Lawyers^ 
Temple, which is a very Sahara, dry and arid, void of 
every green thing, the thought of this woman rose up 
before Oliver Macnamara as refreshing as the plash of 
a fountain or the babble of a brook to tiie weary traveller. 
He knew no other house — not any other house in the 
whole area covered by the Bills of Mortality — where 
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he would be welcomed as a visitor and invited as a 
friend. 

Many young lawyers there are of whom the same thing 
may be said. They come up from the country ; they are 
young gentlemen from Ireland or from Scotland ; some of 
them may even arrive at good practice, wUle they still 
remain, as they came, strangers to any kind of society. 
The world of fashion knows nothing, and refuses to know 
anjrthing, of those who earn their living by work of any kind ; 
the rigid, and perhaps wholesome, rule of the Bar prohibits 
social intercourse with the attorneys, proctor^ notaries, 
conveyancers, who bring cases, briefs, and retaining fees to 
barristers; as professional men, again, and not traders, 
they have no intercourse or community of interests with 
the freemen and merchants of the City. Again, the English 
Bar is largely hereditary ; the son follows the father ; a 
kind of caste has been created in Chancery Lane and about 
the four great Inns of Court ; this caste does not welcome 
new-come)*s, and especially looks coldly upon new-comers 
fit>m Ireland and Scotland, who have to get on by their 
abilities alone. Hence, for these friendless young lawyers, 
the tavern, the pit of the theatre, and the coffee-house, 
where men meet daily and no women are to be seen, 
are the only places of resort ; and while their wits are 
sharpened by a perpetual conflict of tongues, their manners, 
for want of the society of women, truth to say, too often 
suffer detriment and become somewhat rusty, rude, and 
rough. The invitation of Mrs. Weyland, therefore, offered 
nothing less than the opening of the gates of the social 
world to this lawyer. What young Irishman ever failed 
to take advantage of such an opening, or hesitated to 
transfer his powers of conversation and amusement from 
the tavern to the service of a grcmde dame t 
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Therefore Oliver did come again. On the Sunday 
morning after the service at St. James\ Piccadilly, Isabel 
when she came eut found him waiting for her in the south 
porch. She was not thinking of him or expecting him ; 
but the quick flush that mounted to her cheek, the smile 
of unaflected welcome, the ready and friendly hand, 
showed the pleasure with which she received this attention. 
Why not ? Do not all women, even those who receive 
most attention, like more attention still P 

' Mr. Macnamara !** she cried, * I did not expect to see 
you here to-day. Do you attend this service often F 

* My own parish church,^ he replied, * is in the Temple.* 
^ Then you came, I suppose, to hear our Rector. He is 

accounted, truly, a great scholar and a fine preacher.* 

'Nay, madam, I have no doubt that he is what you 
say. But I came here because it is your parish diurch, 
and in the hopes that I might be so fortunate as to find 
you here, and so be permitted, perhaps, to escort you on 
your way home.* 

* It is very kmdly meant of you, sir. I will dismiss my 
man, and we will walk home together.* 

So they came out with the stream of worshippers into 
Jermjm Street. 

'Tlie day is fine and the air is warm, madam,* said 
Oliver. * Shall we perhaps — if it would not fatigue you — 
walk a little in the Park ?* 

He was certainly a very proper and comely young man ; 
tall and broad, with a frame of great strength ; his fine 
and dear-cut face, with its firm mouth, its r^^lar outline, 
like unto that of the ancient Apollo — God of the Sun, 
its keen eyes, its expression of resolution, and its ready 
smile, caused all the world — especially all the women — to 
turn and look at him ; his white silk stockings, gold 
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backles, black velvet waistcoat, lace ruffles, starched bands, 
and lawyer^s wig, with his gown hanging nearly to the 
ground, proclaimed him not only as a lawyer, but also a 
lawyer in good practice and prosperity. 

^ Let us by all means walk in the Park,^ said Isabel. 
^ But not in St. Jameses Park, where the crowd on Sundays 
is so great that one cannot talk.** 

She led the way into the Green Park, where every day 
all the week through the young soldiers are taught drill 
and exercise and to carry themselves like ramrods under 
the care of the sergeants, but on Sundays there is a mere 
solitude beside its ponds and under its trees and by the 
meandering little stream which trickles through its midst. 
It is then a place beloved by amorous couples, who wander 
ov«: its lawns and beneath its avenues, murmuring words 
which, if they were heard, would prove how powerless is 
language, save with a poet, to eicpress the true emotions 
of the heart. Corydon courts Amaryllis in commonplace, 
and conveys what he cannot utter for want of words — his 
true emotions — ^by the pressure of his arm about her waist. 

* I am so much out of tEe fashion,^ said Isabel, * that I 
now keep my Sundays wholly free from the noise and 
glitter of the rout and the card-room. There was a time, I 
confess^ — she sighed over the confession — * when the hazard- 
table dragged me to its side on Sunday evenings, as well 
as every evening in the week. In those dajrs, with the 
rest of the world, I tempted Fortune.^ 

* The Fortune of cards betrays,^ said Oliver, moralizing, 
* all those who woo her to their own destruction. Tis a 
deceitful goddess and malignant to the human species. 
Do not confuse her, however, with the Fortune which is 
otherwise called Providence.^ 

' She betrayed me, I remember,^ said Isabel with a smile. 
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^ She certainly betrayed me, because she took away all my 
money and left me head over ears in debt* 

Oliver made as if he understood nothing of this con- 
fession. 

^ Her name should be Ciroe, since she corrupts and dis- 
figures all ; or she should be called Parthenope, one of 
the Sirens, who lured unhappy sailors — that is, unhappy 
mortals— to their ruin.' 

Isabel laughed. 

* This is the kind of serious talk which shows that we 
have just come out of church. It befits the Sunday. But 
you, Mr. Macnamara — ^it is an age of gambling : are you 
quite free, may I ask ? Do you never listen to that Circe, 
or that Par — ^Par — ^how did you call the lady ?' 

^Why, madam,' he replied, ^how could I afford to 
tempt Fortune ? She wants a bait or bribe ; she says : 
^ Offer me a trifle, and I will reward you with a pile of gold 
in guineas.*" I had no money for the bribe. Otherwise 
I do not know what might have happened. Truly, in 
Ireland, some of our people are great gamesters. They 
play cards, they run races, they train birds and fight them. 
When one's money is doled out in small sums which hardly 
leave a bare suiBcienqr for collie fees and for the daily 
food there is no room for the card-table. Even now, 
when there is no longer the old restraint of poverty — 
Dis alUer visum — the Fates have ordered otherwise ; my 
whole time and thoughts are demanded by my work. No, 
madam, I can frankly say that I have never been a 
gambler. Yet I claim no merit for this abstinence. I 
have been virtuous because it has been impossible for me 
to be anything else. Vice is a kind of tradesman or 
broker who gives no credit, and asks for ready money to 
begin with. Of ready money had I none.' 
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* For my own part, alsQ, the Fates, as you say, ordered 
otherwise. But, unfortunately, men and women follow 
their own free will — ^they can^ if they choose, disobey the 
Fates. I am the daughter of a City merchant, a religious 
and serious merchant ; and I was taught to loathe the very 
name of the gaming-table, where money painfully saved 
with many years^ labour is thrown away in a moment. 
Indeed, my father hated cards much as he abhorred con- 
formity with the Church of England and all the other 
deadly sins. So that, when I frequented the hazard-table 
on Sunday, I actually broke two of the Commandments 
which my father, and such as my father, have added to 
the other Ten. ^^Thou shalt not play cards ^ is one; 
*^Thou shalt play nothing on Sunday^ is the other. 
Perhaps I was justly punished for my sin— sin in this 
respect, as I may confess to you, sir^ — thus did she 
disguise and cover up the past, which both of them knew 
so well ; ^ there was a time when I was much straitened 
by debts and liabilities entirely due to losses at the card- 
table.' 

' As for me,' said Oliver, ^ I presumed, in my ignorance 
and folly, upon the immediate success which I thought 
would come to me the moment I was received at the 
English Bar. I was punbhed for this overweening vanity 
by a time which I may describe as strait^ied, although 
that word by no means conveys the truth.' 

* Poor man V sighed Isabel with compassion. 

* However, by the blessing of the Lord and the goodness 
of a certain person I survived. If you encourage me to 
speak of that person at any time, I shall be pleased — ^I shall 
feel it a duty as well as a pleasure to give you the whole 
of the amazing history ' — ^thus did he interrupt himself 
to approach dangerously near the secret — * the amazing 

8 
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history/ he repeated, ^ of goodness, of benevolence, and of 
charity : one may accept gifts under some circumstances, 
but gratitude demands acknowledgment.^ 

< Was it really amazing T 

She put up her fim, showing the interest which she 
took in the subject by the dexterous use of that feminine 
weapon. 

^ Indeed, most amazing — peihaps — ^another time '' 

* Another time, then, Mr. Macnamara.'* 

So she put the further revelation of the secret aside. 
Why should the secret be revealed? It would then 
become nothing more than a memory common to both of 
them — a thing whidi might be plainly talked about. 

^1 could be talking always of that person. But it 
would fatigue you. Besides, what interest have you in 
that person ? However, I was assisted — being in straits — 
and I was enabled to return without any encumbrance, 
and with the gain of a good deal of experience, to my 
diambers.^ 

^ And then — was it immediately ? — ^you began to succeed 
in your profession directly after your — ^return, I think you 
said?' 

* Madam, it was immediately after my return, and it 
was by an accident— or by Providential care. I was in 
court, merely looking on. You know that briefless 
barristers attend the courts, not out of curiosity only, but 
in order to watch and to look on and to leam. A case 
was called in which the junior had been taken ill and 
could not attend. The brief was offered to me simply 
because I was there, on the spot, with empty hands, and the 
case seemed one of small importance. By great good 
fortune I knew the law, and could quote precedents, and 
could show that it was really of great importance. I 
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opened the case briefly, but I was able in a few words 
to show my knowledge and the unexpected bearings of 
the point at issue. My leader thanked me. The Judge 
complunented me. Madam, that one accident was the 
second step in my fortune. The first step, believe me, 
was nothing more or less than the most unexpected and 
the most astonishing goodness of that person of whom we 
have spoken.^ 

* Sir, I woidd not have you repeat too often your state- 
ment about the person. I do not care, I assure you, to 
hear too much in praise of unknown persons. Let it be 
rather said that your way has been Icdd down for you by a 
kind Providence. You have been marked out, selected, and 
trained by the act of Providence for an illustrious career. 
You have had an experience, let me suppose, among men 
less fortunate than yourself.^ 

^ Far less fortunate, madam.^ 

^ You Will, therefore, I am sure, let me recommend to 
you — ^not that you need any such recommendation — a more 
than common compassion towards the poor and the friend- 
less. You will have many opportunities of helping the 
unfortimate. Such compassion should stand in good 
stead in your profession. You will never forget, Mr. 
Macnamara — ^let me pray you never to foiget your own 
experience — whatever it may have been — among those 
who were in temporary misfortune.** 

She spoke with great earnestness, her eyes humid. For, 
indeed, she was thinking of the man in rags, of his suffer- 
ings, his humiliations, his despair, until she relieved him. 
The man in rags was in her mind, and the man in broad- 
cloth and the stuff gown knew it. 

^ I have been fcntunate,^ Isabel went on, changing the 
subject, which threatened to become sentimental. <For 
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my father, who was displeased with me — ^frcMn whom I 
expected nothing — whose judgments I knew to be as 
right as his character was austere, either designed to 
show his forgiveness by his will, or, which I believe to 
have been the case, forgot, despite his displeasure, to make 
any change in it. He died suddenly — ^I expected that he 
would leave the whole of his fortune to my brother, who 
is, in his views of religion and conduct, more austere 
even than he was, and r^ards me with great disfavour — 
but he died, I say, suddenly, so that if he wished he had 
no time at the end to make any change, and I found 
myself unexpectedly a woman of wealth. I live in a 
house such as befits my fortune, and frequent such society 
as belongs to my late husband's position. And now, Mr. 
Macnamara, I think I have talked to you enough about 
myself!' 

They walked on together side by side in sil^ice. But 
in silence one learns a good deal. There was between 
those two a secret tie — a bond of humiliation, and even of 
shame. This conversation revealed, without the necessity 
of clearer words, the whole of the reasons of the humilia- 
tion. The talk lifted the cloud and showed what was 
beneath : th^i the cloud fell again : but thev were glad 
that it had been lifted. 

Presently their steps took them back to the entrance of 
the Park. ^ Come with me,' said Isabel, * as far as the house, 
at least. Unless, Mr. Macnamara, you will give me the 
pleasure of your company to dinner, I shall be alone, save 
for the company of my brother-in-law, who generally sits 
mute and glum, wishing he was at the cockpit. I dhie at 
two: after dinner we will sit in the drawing-room and 
look out upon the garden. I can offer you, I believe, a 
better glass of wine than you will be likely to get at the 
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tavern — ^unless the tavern has been maligned. Your 
chambers in the Temple, I am sure, have no such garden 
below them.** 

Oliver laughed. 

* Truly, madam, in the tavern where I should have taken 
my dinner the fragrant air of your garden would be lacking. 
In its place there is the stinking breath of tobacco ; and 
instead of the flowers, with their summer scent, would be the 
nauseous smell of yesterday^s stale wine. And, madam, in 
place of your society, there would be a company of lawyers 
and gallants, with a confused babel of noisy talk and vehe- 
ment disputes. Can you doubt, madam, that I accept your 
invitation with joy ? 

She could not doubt ; his tell-tale face betrayed the 
satisfaction with which he received the invitation. They 
turned, therefore, and walked back together to St. Jameses 
Square. 

Just before they reached the door his companion 
touched his hand lightly with her fan, and looked up in 
his face with a most bewitching smile. 

^ Mr. Macnamara,^ she said, ^ pray oblige me by telling 
that person — ^the amazing person-— of whom you just now 
spoke, that, although I care not to hear her praises re- 
peated, I am most grateful to her for the kindness she 
once showed you. Probably she is — ah! — a person of 
some little discrimination. But no one knows why any 
woman ever does anything. There is, of course, no credit 
due to her on account of that kindness ; she was but a 
simple instrument, say, in the hands of Providence, which 
destined you for great things. Still, your friends would 
probably feel obliged to her. Probably she did not 
understand that she was thus led and guided by a higher 
Power.' 
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^ Madam, she shall know, I promise you, your senti- 
ments, which are those of a kind heart Meantime my 
friends have heard nothing at all about her, I assure you — 
nothing at all. She is one of those very rare women who 
do good in secret so that the left hand knows not what 
is done by the right. I think that she would infinitely 
prefer not to be talked about for her kind actions.^ 

You ¥dll understand that all this talk was a mere blind 
or pretence by which each of them desired to let the other 
know what had happened both before and after the day 
of their first meeting. It is not usual for people, as soon 
as they make acquaintance with each other, to exchange 
confidences concerning their past history and their families. 
For the most part, of course, people of position know the 
fisimily history of those who belong to their own circles and 
to their own rank. When a man is received from the 
outside, whether (as sometimes, but very rarely, happens) 
he is a rich merchant, or a Nabob, or a wealthy West 
India planter, or a lawyer, or a poet, or a divine, the 
world of fashion cares nothing whatever about his origin ; 
what does it matter where he comes from or what may 
have been the trade or calling of his father ? The man is 
admitted to society because he is rich and can give enter- 
tainments, or because he can amuse — nothing more. His 
wife, if he has one, is not generally admitted to society, 
nor his daughters. Society admits those who are outside 
the circle in order that they may be entertained or 
amused. Therefore, when Isabel showed this desire to be 
informed of Oliver^s position and prospects, it was on 
account of that bond which connected them, unknown to 
the world, and not with any intention or hope of being 
either amused or entertained by the young lawyer. 

After this Sunday Oliver^s visits became frequent. It 
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was easy by appointment to meet Isabel at the play ; he 
then took her home after the play ; he did not meet her 
again in the Park, because the summer passed into the 
autumn, when ladies no longer walk out in the evening ; 
and in the mcMming and the afternoon lawyers are never 
seen except in Westminster Hall, or on the river, going or 
returning. In the evmung, when there were sometimes 
card-tables set out in Isabel'^s drawing-room, the young 
lawyer was never one of the company, being always 
engaged upon his work, which went on increasing by lei^ 
and bounds. On Sundays, however, he was generally in 
attendance, and after morning service would repair with 
Isabel to St. Jameses Square, where he dined and spent the 
afternoon in conversation, in reading, or in music. It is 
rare for a sprig of Quality to have learned any single ac- 
complishment — ^most of them, therefore, are dull dc^js — 
but this young man, who was not a sprig of Quality, had a 
delicate touch on the harpsichord and a flexible and 
musical voice. He played very prettily, and knew a great 
number of Irish songs, the words of which he had himself 
composed to the melodies sung by the common people ; 
they were melancholy, for the most part, and yet strangely 
sweet. 

There is certainly nothing more delightful or more use- 
ful for a young man than the intimate friendship of a 
gentlewoman, sjnnpathetic, affectionate, kindly, especially 
so long as the friendship remains apart from passion. And 
to most women there is nothing more delightful than the 
confidence, the unfolding of the secret hopes and aims, the 
baring of the soul, of a young man of promise and of great 
ambitions. Perhaps — but one knows not — ^the voice of 
scandal found something to say about those Sundays; 
Isabel disturbed herself little about the voice of scandal. 
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She neither listened to it nor looked for it. One person 
alone ventured upon a remonstrance. 

This was the Right Honourable the Earl of Stratherridc, 
IsabePs brother-in-law. When, which happened every 
month, his monthly stipend was exhausted, his lordship 
honoured Isabel by his company at her table. He there 
met Oliver, and after his wont towards persons of lower 
rank or no rank at all, treated him with scant courtesy, 
conduct which respect for rank and for IsabePs house pre- 
vented the lawyer from receiving with like rudeness. 

The contanpt of one whose vices have ruined him, who 
is a b^gar and a dependent, ought to be received with 
corresponding contempt by one who earns his livelihood by 
an honourable and a noble profession. And so, indeed, 
Oliver ^ideavoured to receive it. At the same time, a 
lawyer is a gentleman, and is at least entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Isabel, however, resented his lordship^s behaviour. 

^ If,^ she said, ^ you honour me with your company, my 
lord, I must insist upon due respect being paid to my 
friends.^ 

'Certainly, Isabel. But an adventurer, a mere Irish 
adventurer, a common lawyer ! One does not expect to 
find such company as a common Irish adventurer at the 
table of a woman in your position. Remanber, if you 
please, that you are my sister-in-law.^ 

' Mr. Macnamara is no more of an adventurer than any 
gentleman who has been called to the Bar, and I would 
have you know that he is one of my friends.^ 

' The world ¥dll be talking, Isabel. I, who know the 
polite world — which you do not — can tell you that the 
world is talking.** 

' Let the world talk ; it will not spoil good company. If 
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I do not know the polite world, it is quite unnecessary for 
me to T^ard what it says or thinks. And, my lord,^ she 
added, with a heightened colour, ^ let me beg of you not 
to talk, whatever this world may say, about my friends 
or about any company whom you may meet in this house. 
Remember, my lord, I entreat you, that the house is mine. 
Should you feel inclined to insult any guest of mine, it 
will be better for you to dine at one of the excellent 
taverns which, I am told, are to be found at this end of the 
town.' 

* As you please, Isabel. You have the command of the 
purse. At the same time, you cannot deny that I have 
the advantage in birth and rank. I know, and I am able 
to tell you, what the world says.' 

^ You hear it, I suppose, at your cockpit, among the 
scum and the dr^ that form the company at that 
deli^tful place.' 

* Perhaps. It would be well for you, however, to hear 
and to consider carefully what the world says about your 
reception of this young lawyer. I presume that even the 
daughter of a Nonconformist merchant has a reputation 
to lose. Your alliance with my house, Isabel, entails certain 
obligations— certain obligations.' 

This dependent — ^this ruined gambler — could at times, 
and on occasions, assume some of the dignity of his rank. 

Isabel laughed. His assumption of dignity did not 
impress her. 

* There is one very powerful consideration,' she said, 
* which ought to move your lordship more than most men, 
because you have waited so long and so fruitlessly upon 
Fortune. There are some who bring bad luck, and some 
who bring good luck, to their friends. Mr. Macnamara 
is one of those who bring good luck. If disagreeable 
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things were to hi4>pen to me, I assure you that it is to him 
I should turn, and not to you, or to anyone of rank or 
fashion. Oh, not to you at all !^ 

< Grood luck ? Grood luck ? How do you mean, Isabel ? 
Does he — does he play ? 

She lauded again. 

* He does not play, yet he brings good luck.^ 

These words, as you shall hear, proved prophetic. 



CHAFTER Vin 

BACKSTAIRS AUMOUB8 

Lord Strathsrrick, in the days of his prosperity, had 
retained a valet among his livery. This faithful creature 
remained with his lordship, submissive to his master^s ill- 
humours and evil temper, during the whole period of his 
career as a gambler and sportsman — ^that is to say, to the 
very end of his fortune ; in fact, as long as there was any- 
thing to be made out of his master, this loyal-hearted 
servant remained with him. Everybody knows that the 
position of valet to a nobleman may be one of consider- 
able value, on account of the perquisites, so long as his 
lordship has anything left. Thus, there are tradesmen of 
every kind anxious to serve the noble house ; presents to 
the valet in return for custom are not only expected, but 
openly demanded and thought to be right and proper. 
In some cases even the master shares, though this is con- 
sidered scarcely honourable. When his lordship, as con- 
tinually happens, is a gambler, presents in return for 
information as to his proceedings, horses, haunts and 
places where he may be expected to lay bets, are freely 
offered to the valet by those who would, if they could, 
win his lordship^s money. Then, again, there are bribes 
by which those who desire to escape their creditors by join- 
ing a nobleman'^s household must approach the subject. 
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And there are many other ways of emoluments known 
to the profession of valet, and practised up and down the 
backstairs, which are, indeed, a kind of Exchange or 
Bourse for this kind of commercial enterprise. In other 
words, the code of honour with a gentleman^s gentleman 
is what the world would call tortuous. 

When, however, the last coppice had been felled and 
sold, when the last acre had fallen into the hands of the 
money-lender, when the last picture had been taken down 
from the family gallery and put up at auction, when his 
lordship was finally compelled to retire to his country 
seat, from which he had sold all the furniture, coUections, 
pictures, books, tapestry, armour, plate and everything, 
and to live in a little comer, while the old house fell into 
ruin and decay over his head, then, of course, nobody 
could expect the valet to look out for another comer of 
the house for his own accommodation. Besides, who would 
pay his wages ? And what had become of the perquisites ? 
Mr. Pinder — his name was Pinder — therefore left his 
master, and, being by that time possessed of considerable 
savings, he took a tavern in Jermyn Street. It was the 
house standing at the comer of Duke Street, called the 
Grapes, well known, and even celebrated, among the pro- 
fession of gentlemen^s gentlemen — valet, lackey, footman, 
coachman, butler, hall-porter — as a House of Call sacred 
to themselves. In tins place he established himself as 
landlord ; and as he knew his customers, their habits, their 
weaknesses, their temptations, their tastes, and their in- 
clinations, he gave them, to begin with, a comfortable 
parlour, always freshly sanded, with armchairs and a 
hospitable fire all the year round ; he studied the art of 
brewing pundi, and he acquired the reputation of com-, 
pounding for their use a liquor which was far better, 
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stioDger, sweeter, and more thoroughly mixed and more 
finely finished off, than any punch which is made and offered 
at the ordinary taverns for the noblemen and gentlemen 
their masters. No one knows better than the butler and the 
valet what good wine, good punch, and good ale should 
mean. And Mr. Pinder recognised this superiority of 
taste. 

Out of respect and consideration for old times, the ex- 
valet, Mr. Finder, the landlord of the Grapes Tavern, 
waited obediently upon his former master when the latter 
came back to London. The event naturally coincided 
very nearly with Isabel^s succession to her fortune, for his 
lordship, who had hitherto been accustomed to sneer and 
scoff at his sister-in-law as the mere daughter of a plain 
dt, unwcnrthy of any social consideration, and, still worse, 
quite poor and unprovided for, now became eager to share 
in her good fortune. He left his tumble-down mansioa 
and hastened to London with the intention of getting 
his finger in the pie. . 

He came; he found Isabel engaged in settling herself 
in one of the finest houses of St. Jameses Square, with a 
wealthy country Baronet on one side of her and a noble 
lord in the Ministry on the other. This was even better 
than he had been led to expect : a few thousands, perhaps 
— such a fortune as many a merchant gives his daughter — 
would be, he thought, the outside of all. He would him- 
self be able to advise upon the investment of her money. 
Another mortgage or two upon his own property — already 
mortjgaged for more than its value — ^would be a way of 
dealing with it. For himself, he would get money again — 
ready money — money in hand — money with which he could 
once more tempt Fortune. After so many years the tide 
of luck would turn ; he would win all back again ; he 
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would rqmy Isabel; he would — he would — ^he would — 
ah ! The gambler^s anticipation of the future is like a 
summer^s sunset, in which there are castles and domes 
and stately mansions in the sky, but all blurred ¥dth the 
gorgeous colouring of imagination, possessing neither true 
' diape nor distinct outline. There is no purpose in such a 
dream ; it is but a vision, and it fades and is forgotten. 

No one, in a word, would believe it possible tlutt a 
woman could be so firm and so hard. 

^ Your lordship,^ said Isabel, * mistakes me altogether. 
I am a woman, yet not a fool ; I know, for instance, that 
your estates are mortgaged for every possible penny. You 
need not, therefore, seek to impose upon me by any 
pretence '* 

* Impose i^xm you, Isabel ? I impose upon you F 

* Use any words you please. That is the sense of it. 
Well, my lord, I understand so much of business to 
know that l^iding a man money without security is like 
throwing it into the ocean.** 

* Isabel, your language — ^your susfHcions — are painful.^ 

^ I also know that to lend a gambler m<mey is equivalent 
to throwing it into the sea. You will take all that you 
can get ; you will carry it to the cockpit. Fie, my lord ! 
will nothing cure you F 

^ Not if I use the money on my testates.^ 

^ You cannot. Your estates jMre in the hands of the 
money-lenders. Besides, my lord, I have been a gambler 
myself, and I know what the passion means. It is incur- 
able. The only diance is never to go near a card-table, 
and when you hear the crowing of a cock to stop both 
your ears and to run away.^ 

She laughed, but Lcord Stratherrick looked mighty 
serious. 
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* It 18 very hard,^ he said. ^ I heard of your good for- 
tune, Isabel. I said to myself: *^ She will want an adviser 
to keep her out of mischief. I will go to London. 
I will leave my present concerns to take care of them- 
selves.''' 

*A11 this is very good of you. In return, my lord, 
I have thought over what I can do for you. What,' 
she added thoughtfully, * is the best thing I can do for 
you.' 

* Yes — ^yes ? What is the best thing, Isabel ?' 

* You want to live in London. You hanker after the 
taverns and the cockpits and all the dear delights of your 
wid:ed town. Veiy well. Now, I will do this for you. I 
will give you a respectable lodging — not a house, but two 
rooms — and I will further make you an allowance of six- 
teen guineas a month.' 

* Sixte^i — sixteen guineas, Isabel ? Twill not serve 
for a bottle of wine a day.' 

* Sixteen guineas, my lord — ^neither more nor less. I will 
not consent to keep you in the style befitting your rank, 
nor to give you mtoey to throw away in the old fashion. 
Sixteen guineas. If you spend that money before the end of 
the month, you will get no more. If you run into debt, 
you will pay your debts yourself; fortunately, they cannot 
arrest you.' 

* Sixteen guineas, Isabel— «xte^i ! Consider ! Tis the 
pay of a country Vicar. Tis beneath my position even to 
listen to such a miserable proposal.' 

* Sixteen guineas. And you must promise, further, that 
you will not part with any of the external signs of your 
rank. If you walk with me, I choose that all the world 
shall know that my companion is a man of rank. Do you 
ocmsentr 
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Her face was laughing, but her eyes were hard. He 
hesitated. 

* That, my lord, is nothing." 

^ I consent," he replied. 

It was on this occasion that his lower lip was pushed 
out another half-inch, where it remained, as has been 
observed already in the course of this history. 

However, Lord Stratherrick returned no more to the 
country seat, but remained in London, living as best he 
could upon the allowance of sixte^i guineas. It was not the 
manner of life to which he had been accustomed. There 
were no crowds of suitors, no lev^. No one came to 
solicit his lordship^s influence ; no one came to tell him of 
a bird invincible, a horse of swiftness unsurpassed, a master 
of fence never conquered ; no one solicited a place in his 
household. He had no household; he had no servants. 
Further, he had no friends ; a ruined gamble t^rifies 
people. They fear that he will play and lose and be 
unable to pay ; or that he will bet and be unable to pay ; 
or that he will try to borrow money. It cannot be said 
that Lord Stratherrick was happy or comfortable, or 
that he regarded Isabel with gratitude, affection, or even 
respect. A woman who had so much and would give 
her noble brother-in-law so little was unworthy of respect, 
gratitude or afiection. 

No friends ? One friend remained. There was little to 
be got out of a ruined gambler, but Mr. Finder, formerly 
valet, now landlord of the Grapes, thought there might 
still be something. Where there are rich relations there 
are always possibilities; where there is rank there is 
always a chance ; where there is a past history with past 
scandals, there are always hopes. K we inquire too closely 
into motives, as every monger of scandal does, we might 
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even be disappointed by finding the old and haif-forgotten 
duties of loyalty and obedience still surviving. Lest we 
light upon them, let us not search into the reason which 
impelled Mr. Finder to renew to a certain extent the old 
alliance, and to become, if no longer his lordship^s valet, 
then his confidential adviser. He discussed important 
affairs with him — ^that is to say, affairs of the cockpit ; he 
obtained information for him from his customers, which 
enabled his lordship to lose the greater part of his sixteen 
guineas. He made advances of small sums, a guinea or 
two at a time. The honest valet, in fact, did his best 
under the circumstances, and took every possible precau- 
tion to insure that three-fourths of that miserable allow- 
ance should pass into his own hands. If any perquisites 
remained — there are always, for instance, broken tradesmen 
seeking protection from their debtors by means of an 
imaginary place in a nobleman^s household — ^Mr. Finder 
had these perquisites. 

He was useful still in some ways. He could provide at 
his tavern a good dinner and an excellent bottie of wine 
for his master when the allowance permitted; he could 
find out for him, through the company which frequented 
his parlour, jnivate information as to all kinds of sport, 
and especially as to the personal courage and the stay of 
gamecocks preparing for the Gray^s Inn Cockpit, where 
among the mixed company Lord Stratherrick sat every 
night laying the odds in half-crowns. A half-crown is not 
much ; but, then, it is very well known that the eagerness 
with which your true gamester follows fortune in any kind 
of sport does not at all depend upon the magnitude of the 
sum at stake. The ordinary player, the mere onlooker, 
r^jards his stake as if it were the only interest concerned ; 
the true gamester watches the progress, step by step, of 
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the events; he forgets the amount involved; money is to 
him merely a means of observing the winding ways of 
Fortune and of discovering — ^which he never succeeds in 
doing — ^how she works, by what methods she strips her 
votaries, and how he may deceive and outwit her. While 
he is learning, however, Fortune is stripping him. And 
this, and none other, is the reason why men are known to 
lose thousands, tens of thousands, in a single night ; in 
the eager following of the various changes and chances of 
Fortune, they do not understand the magnitude of the 
stakes, or the effect upon their own affairs. It is the man 
who plays to win and nothing else, who thinks about the 
stakes and nothing else, not your true, gamester, who, 
when he has lost his all, goes out and puts a pistol to his 
mouth. 

Lord Strathemck'8 new raddenoe was in King Street, 
beside St. Jameses Square. The lodging, which was decent, 
but not such as one would expect for a nobleman of his 
rank, consisted of two rooms. The occupant was generally 
dressed by noon, when he sallied forth and took the air in 
the Park for an hour or two, having a morning drink, and 
generally his dinner, at the tavern of his old servant. 
After dinner he repaired to a coffee-house, avoiding those 
frequented by his old friends, who no longer courted his 
society. Who cares for the company of an old friend 
after he is ruined ? At six or seven he rose and made his 
way to his cockpit, where he enjoyed the fluctuations of 
Fortune quite as much as if he were losing another fortune. 
Somewhere about midnight he returned to his lodging. 
It was now a monotonous life, with no friends and no 
companions; but this was not the part of it which he 
regretted the most. He looked back to a place crowded 
with gentlemen, some of whom covered their eyes with 
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green shades ; some of whom sat with coats turned inside 
out for luck ; while some watched the birds with faces in 
which no one could discern the least emotion, though their 
whole future hung upon the event ; and some shouted or 
wept as Fortune smiled or frowned. He himself had been 
one of the passionless players. This life it was that he 
regretted; he played still, but among a company who 
were not ashamed to lament aloud over the loss of a 
guinea, who were broken at the loss of five guineas ; and 
if they lost more went out upon the roads round London, 
armed with a pair of pistols, mounted on a horse borrowed 
of a thief-taker, and were presently carried along the 
Oxford Road in a cart to Tyburn Tree. 

One morning when he had dmed at the Grapes, sitting, 
of course, in the best room, not among the lackeys, his 
former valet waited upon him, with a face full of mjrstery. 
He was a man who knew how to excite and to stimulate 
curiosity, and had generally some scandal to impart. In 
appearance he was a white-faced man, somewhat corpulent, 
who moved silentiy, as if with deference to his company. 
A perfectiy well-bred servant in his manners, equipped 
with all the vices of his order — its basenesses, its corrup- 
tions, its lack of honour and of honesty. 

He wuted upon his old master, removed his nap- 
kin, took ofi^ the cloth, set his pint of wine on the table 
before him, and behaved with as much care and atten- 
tion as if he were still in his lordship^s service. On the 
other hand, the former master behaved with more than 
the ancient haughtiness. Both knew how to play their 
parts. 

* My lord,^ said Mr. Finder, when he had poured out 
the first glass for him, * there is a littie matter on which, 
with your permission, I would speak.^ 
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* If it is a matter of money, Finder '' 

* It is not a matter of your lordship^s money/ 

* Because, if so, you would have to wait, as you very 
well know. Ptey, then, what is it? If it is anybody 
else^s money, what has it to do with me ?^ 

* It is of some importance. It is an afiair of family 
importance, my lord, and of the greatest delicacy.^ 

* Pshaw! Family importance! Delicacy! I have no 
one to consider except cousins.^ 

* Not cousins, my lord. Your cousins have done nothing 
that I know of. They are still living in the country, and 
hunting the fox. The matter concerns a person much 
nearer to your lordship than all your cousins.^ 

*Who the devil is it? Don^ beat about the bush. 
Finder.' 

^ My lord, there is, as perhaps you may have heard, a 
kind of dub, or assembly of gentlemen's servants, in my 
parlour downstairs eveiy evening. Some of them are 
disengaged; some are in places. Sometimes the parlour 
is full ; sometimes there are but two or three.' 

^ Finder, do you imagine that I concern myself about 
your lackeys and their doings ? 

* Not so, my lord. Certainly not Still, on this occa- 
sion you will concern yourself. Last night there were but 
two or three. Among them was one, valet to Lord 
Elrington. He comes to the house r^ularly every even- 
ing because his master is now old, and goes not forth any 
more. Last night he brought with him a man whom, I 
must say, for his rags and his poverty, I should not have 
admitted to my house, which has always been respectable 
and select.' 

* Well, you let in the man of rags. What has this rag- 
bag to do with me ?' 
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* Presently, my lord — immediately. Pray grant me 
your lordship^s attention. He was the kind of man that 
<me sees in the Fleet, or any other debtors^ prison — a 
man fallen into rags all over, with a face that betokened 
strong drink, and as much of it as he could take. At 
first sight, I took him for a man who had drunk away his 
fortune.* 

* Again, Pinder, how am I concerned about your man of 
rags and tatters P 

* Lord Elrington^s valet is a friend of mine. He can do 
what he pleases in my house. So he brought the man, but 
left him outside in the bar. ** Pinder,^ he said, ^*here 
is a poor devil who says he is a cousin of mine. I don^t 
know on which side, or how near. You see, he is in 
rags; he is also penniless; yet he was formerly a re- 
putable citizen and draper of Ludgate Hill. In the 
days of his prosperity he would not acknowledge a cousin 
who wore a livery. Things are changed now, Pinder; 
he is glad to remember the connection. Give him drink 
and a plate of victuals, and I will pay."^ Those were his 
words, my lord.* 

* I must have another pint, Pinder. This story is much 
too long-winded for a single pint.* 

^Immediately, my lord. When this poor man had 
refreshed himself with a plate of cold beef and a tankard 
of strong ale — he ate little meat, but asked for a second 
tankard of ale — I asked him how he, once a reputable 
citizen, had fallen into such straits. ** Ah !** he said with 
a sigh, ^I should not have been a bankrupt but for a 
lady of quality.** Now, my lord, we come to the impor- 
tant point. '* A lady of quality,** he said.* 

* Who was the lady of quality ?* 

Lord Stratherrick expected to hear one of those scandals 
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which are whis^^ered about with the air of great secrecy, 
and concern nobody. 

^ He went on : ^ She was a widow — the widow of an 
Honourable."**' 

Lord Stratherrick lifted his head. He became suddenly 
interested. 

* Who is the lady ?* he repeated. 

^ I am coming to that,* the man replied with irritating 
slowness. * *^ Widow of an Honourable,** he said. And 
then he told me the story. The lady owed him money — 
many hundreds of pounds he said ; the credit was over- 
due by six months ; he could not get the bill paid ; there 
were many other bills owing to him, but all except this 
were small. He wrote to the lady ; he told h^ of his 
situation ; he pointed out that he must fail unless he could 
recover these debts, of which hers was the chief. He went 
to see her, and found that she had no intention of paying 
him. He therefore resolved upon obtaining a writ. Mean- 
time — ^your lordship must have heard of such things — ^the 
lady sent him word that she had transferred her liabilities 
to a man in Newgate — a wretch condemned to death, 
whom she had just married, in order to save herself from 
a prison.* 

* I have heard of such things. I believe they are not 
uncommon. The name of the lady, Finder P* 

* The blow finished him. He became bankrupt, and he 
has been starving ever since. To look at him, one would 
think that he lived upon strong ale, punch and purl. For 
his hands do so shake, and his lips do so tremble, and his 
voice is so thick.* 

* Fray, Finder — pray, why do you occupy my time with 
this story? What do I care about a bankrupt shop- 
man?* 
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* It is not on his account at all, my lord. I would let 
him go hang. I could not think of wasting your lord- 
ship^s time on such a creature. It is on account of the 
lady^s name.' 

^ Ah ! The lady''8 name . . . her name . . . but I care no 
longer about these scandals.^ 

Mr. Finder placed his thumbs on the table, leaned over 
it, and whispered : 

* My lord, the lady is none other than the widow of 
your lordship^s brother, the late Honourable Mr. Ronald 
Weyland, Commissioner for the Hanaper.^ 

Lord Stratherrick received this intelligence in silence. 
His face assumed a stony indifference. 

* Oh ! The widow of my brother,^ he said, after a pause. 
' Really V 

* The same, my lord — ^none other.^ 
*Well, Pfaiderr 

^ Well, my lord, that is surely enough.^ 

* Ohl^ His lordship sat drumming the table with his 
knuckles awhile in silence. * The man is hanged, I sup- 
pose? 

* I believe so, my lord, long ago.** 

* In that case no harm can happen to Mrs. Weyland.^ 

* With submission, my lord — ^the scandal ^ 

^Pindtf, you were in my household for twelve years. 

There were a good many scandals of various kinds during 
that period. My history is full of scandals. Am I any 
the worse 7* 

Finder looked round the room as if finding a reply in 
the meanness of the lodging. It certainly was not, as has 
been said, a habitation fit for an Earl. 

^ As your lordship pleases,^ he said dryly. 

* Do you think I care for a scandal ? I have outlived 
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too many. But, Finder, if you can lay your hand upon 
this man '* 

* I can, at any time.** 

^ And if you choose to bring him here, being careful 
not to let him know that the lady is my sister-in-law, I 
should, perhaps, be able to make it worth your while.^ 

* I can bring him whenever you please, my lord."* 

* Very good. And, Finder, hold your tongue about the 
matter. It must be between you and me.** 

Finder brought him a second pint of wine and retired 
softly. He knew perfectly well what was in his former 
master^s mind. His lordship would try to make of this 
discovery a weapon for the extortion of money from the 
lady. Finder resolved upon getting the lion^s share of 
that money for himself. A ragged wretch, out at elbows, 
penniless, and always thirsty, could, with a little care, be 
managed to the advantage either of lord or of valet. 
Naturally, his own interests were omoemed with the 
latter. 

Lord Stratherrick sat all the afternoon over that second 
pint. He had no knowledge that at any time Isabel had 
been rtraitened for money ; he had no suspicion ; the story 
took him wholly by surprise ; that she, of all women in 
the world, should have been tempted to shift her liabilities 
by an act which the most elastic code of honour cannot 
approve was almost incredible. 

He might have gone to her ; he might have told her, in 
whispers, what he had discovered ; but he must first see 
this bibulous bankrupt. 

He presently resolved upon one step. He took pen and 
paper and wrote a case which he called ^For CounsePs 
Opinion.** It was as follows : 

< A. B., a young widow, finds herself in debt. In order 
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to get rid of her debts without paying them, she contracts 
a marriage with C. D., a felon Ijring in the condemned cells 
of Newgate, and about to be hanged. He therefore 
becomes liable for her debts. The lady subsequently 
becomes wealthy. She is free from the power of the law ; 
is she not, however, morally liable for the full amount ? 
Ought she not to pay those debts ? 

He sallied forth and repaired to his attorney, his man of 
business when he had business to transact. 

* I want this case,^ he said, ^ submitted to counsel. I 
want it submitted to the counsel whose name is on the 
back.' 

The attorney read the case. 

^ Why, my lord,' he said, ^ there needs no opinion of 
counsel in this case; the law is quite plain and simple. 
The husband takes over the debts ; the creditors cannot 
touch the lady.' 

^ Very good. But about the moral obligation ?' 

* My lord, the law does not recognise moral obligations. 
That is a case for conscience.' 

^ Yet I want an opinion, and from the counsel whom I 
have named.' 

The attorney looked at the name — * Macnamara, of the 
Inner Temple.' 

* I do not know him ; yet I think I have heard the name. 
As your lordship pleases. Do you wish your name to be 
made known to this young man ?' 

*No, sir, I do not. Please get the opinion speedily, 
and send it to me.' 



CHAPTER IX 

AN UNFOBTUNATE FAMILY 

A FEW days after the meeting in St. Jameses Church, Isabel 
met with another adventure of a most unexpected character, 
one which reminded her, in a very disagreeable manner, of 
the past. She thought it was done with. For nearly 
three years she had kept it at the back of her mind with 
so much resolution that it had become a mere cloud, dark 
and charged with thunder, but too far off to alarm h^ . 
If she thought at all about it, she hastened to put the 
thought away from her ; it was done, and could never be 
discovered. Yet the meeting with Oliv^ Macnamara had 
brought back the whole to her mind. She was pleased to 
renew the acquaintance so strangely begun ; yet it raised 
the dead, it restored the memory of her shame and humilia- 
tion, and of her short way with creditors. This new 
adventure did more : it was threatening, it endangered, as 
she very well understood, her peace of mind ; it was likely 
to bring her again into contact with the man whose 
bill she had shifted to the shoulders of a condemned 
criminal. 

Soon or late, for most of us, the past finds us out : if not 
in the resurrection of the flesh, so to speak — ^that is to say, 
in the appearance of fellow-sinners or the reproaches of 
sufferers — then in shame and self-reproadi and self-con- 
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demnation. The man Fulton could not greatly harm 
Isabel, but she trembled at the mere thought of what he 
might say. He could not harm her, but he might harm 
her self-esteem and reveal to the world — somehow, she 
knew not how — the thing of which she had been guilty, 
or, which was as bad, he could in some way bring home to 
her the consequences of her act. 

Truly, that man or woman is but a little way advanced 
in Grace — an old-fashioned gift — ^who can forgive himself, 
when he considers how many have been injured by his 
misdeeds : the innocent children ; the innocent wife con- 
demned — ^by him — to a life of privation and humiliation ; 
the tender girls condemned — ^by him — ^to take a humble 
station of dependence ; the gallant boys, who might have 
had ways of distinction and wealth open to them, con- 
demned — ^by him — ^to servitude and penury. With what 
face can he ask forgiveness of his sins when the mischief 
he has done still lives and bears its baleful fruit of un- 
deserved suffering ? He cannot ask forgiveness. As soon 
as he understands what his actions mean, he must be 
content to bow his head and to pray that somehow the 
suffering he has inflicted upon others may be laid upon 
himself until the consequences have died away and are 
forgotten. Isabel was about to realize what her actions 
meant for others, the innocent and the helpless. One 
can ii^agine the offender finding out those whom he has 
injured ; one can imagine him going round, hat in hand, 
humbly begging forgiveness and offering atonement ; but 
suppose they cannot be found ; suppose they refuse to for- 
give; suppose the offender cannot calculate the injury 
done to them and to posterity ! 

IsabePs crime was to find her out, and that in a way 
which no one could have expected or feared. True, the 
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young lawyer whom she had befiriended had met and 
recognised her ; but he knew nothing of the crowning act ; 
the sight of him recalled an act of charity and piiy which 
it was not displeasing to remember ; they had the same 
secret shared between them ; but they spoke no more of it. 
He was, besides, an agreeable friend and companion in 
whose society she took great pleasure, who gave her 
thoughts more change and her life more variety. She 
did not regret the meeting. Now, however, she was to 
meet with others connected with that day of fate. Rarely, 
says the poet, does Punishment, though lame and halt, fail 
to seize upon the fljring sinner. 

While the man Pinder, landlord of the Grapes, was 
revealing part of the hidden portion of IsabePs life to her 
brother-in-law, she, all unconscious, was in Mrs. Brymer^s 
shop, engaged in the ever-delightful task of making 
preparations for a new dress. The foundation was, I 
believe, a gray silk, deliciously cool to the eye and soft to 
the touch — a foundation on which was to be built I know 
not what of a complicated superstructure of lace, ribbons 
and embroidery over a petticoat of pink silk with more 
lace and more embroidery. The dress would cost more 
than the whole sum of which she had defrauded h^ 
creditors. But of this she was not thinking. 

The veiy last thing, indeed, that Isabel was thinking of 
was this comparison of her past and her present conditions. 
She chose the materials, die agreed with Mrs. Biymer 
about the treatment of her materials, and, when all was 
arranged, she gathered up her fan and her gloves and 
walked into the outer shop or ante-room. In the street 
her chariot was waiting for her. 

Mrs. Brymer followed her, talking volubly. Now, as 
Isabel walked through the shop she passed a couple in 
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rags ; with eyes large and limpid, and a fine profusion of 
light brown hair. Her voice was low and soft. 
^ Your fetther does no work, then ?^ 
The girl hung her head, but made no reply. 

* Where is your home P 

Here Mrs. Biymer plucked her again by the sleeve. 

^ A word in private with your ladyship,^ she said. ^This 
girl ^ — ^taking her into a comer of the shop-^* is none other 
than the daughter of the man — ^you must remember — 
named Fulton, once a draper on Ludgate Hill."* 

* What ? The man I caused to be a bankrupt T 

^ Nay, madam ; he was already a bankrupt. A respect- 
able tradesman does not fail for so small a sum. I believe 
your debt should by rights have been paid to his creditors.^ 

' But he told me ' 

^ Oh yes, he told you ! Does it signify a button what 
he told you ? Besides, I know the man. He was for ever 
drinking at the tavern with his pothouse companions when 
he ought to have been minding the shop. Be easy, madam, 
about the bankruptcy.'* 

^ I cannot be easy about it.^ 

^ As for the girl, give her half a guinea, then, and let 
her go.** 

^ Nay; I will inquire into her circumstances first ^ 

^ As you will. But she will do you a mischief. Mind, 
madam, for sure andcertainyou will bring a mischief upon 
your own head, and through this girl' 

^ A nuschief ! What mischief can this child do to me T 

* As your ladyship pleases.** 

Isabel looked again at the girl. She stood still, 
resigned, the tears on her cheeks. She was too thin, too 
frail, to bear the blow of penury, and she was far too 
lovely to £ace the world alone and penniless 
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^Mrs. Brymer,^ she said, ^I am concerned with this 
girFs distress. I must help her. I most do something 
for her mother and herself.^ 

She returned to the girl. 

^ Will you take me to your house P Where do you 
Kver 

The girl m^itioned one of the narrow streets on the 
north side of Long Acre — a street, if Isabel had known, 
of a bad reputation for poverty and for vice. 

^But,^ she said, ^I know not how long we shall be 
allowed to stay there, nor whither we shall go when we 
are turned into the street for not pajdng the rent.^ 

^ Are things so bad, then P^ 

^ We are only allowed to stay on out of charity. We 
may be turned out any day.^ 

^ What would you do then P^ 

^ Find an empty house to starve in ; lie on shavings ; go 
out and beg. Madam, what can we do ? 

* Heavens !^ cried Isabel. 

^ Mother will die. Oh, she will die — she will die !^ and 
she began again to sob. 

Isabel took her by the arm and led her to the door. 

* I will see your lodging and your mother,^ she said, 
pushing her into the chariot. 

The coach rumbled along over the stones. As it rolled 
the wheels began to speak, but she alone heard what they 
said. ^Your handiwork!^ they grumbled, ^your handi- 
work ! This ruin, this misery — ^your handiwork ! your 
handiwork !^ 

She laid her hands again upon the girPs arm. 

^ My dear,^ she said, ^ you diall not be turned into the 
street, nor shall you be forced to starve.^ 

She said no more because she choked, but the tears 
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stood in her eyes, and her spirits fell like lead, and the 
rumbling wheels growled : ^ Your handiwork ! your handi- 
work ! your handiwork ! This ruin, this misery, these tears 
— ^your handiwork ! your handiwork ! your handiwork !' 

The girl stopped the coach at the entrance of a narrow 
street of mean houses, little more than a court. They got 
down. She led the way along the footway — there was 
but one — covered with all kinds of refuse : bones, heads 
and tails of fish, cabbage-stumps, turnip peelings, old 
shoes, and broken pots and kettles. The cobbled pave- 
ment was in holes, and in parts almost gone, leaving 
puddles broad and deep. Tliere were no lamps. From the 
windows dangled clothes hung out to dry. The windows 
that were shut had the broken panes stuffed with rags. 

^ It is a poor street,^ said the girl. ^ Our house is the 
poorest in the street ; and our room is the poorest in the 
house. Will your ladyship excuse the poverty ? 

She led the way up Uie stairs. 'Hie banisters were 
broken away ; here and there a step had vanished ; it had 
been pulled up and burned to warm a room by some cold 
tenant ; those that were left were an inch and more deep 
in dirt ; they seemed to have known no scrubbing-brush 
since the house was built. 

On the second floor, at the back, was the room in which 
this unfortunate family had found their last shelter. They 
could fall no lower, unless they were tutned into the 
street and had to find refuge in an empty house. In the 
month of July one wants no fire, which was fortunate ; 
one wants food, however, and there was no sign of any ; 
the cupboard door stood open : there was a pewter plate in 
it, there was a knife, there was a jug of common ware, and 
that was all — not a sign of anything to eat, no sign of 
coals, no sign of cooking vessels. 
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Isabel looked round this miserable refuge. On a low 
truckle bed, one leg of which had been burned for fuel and 
was replaced by a brick, lay a woman, apparently in a 
starving condition. Her eyes were closed ; her cheek was 
pinched and white ; but her face was delicate — it looked 
like the face of a gentlewoman. She was covered by a 
petticoat. There was no furniture save the bed — not a 
curtain to the window, not a chair or a table. There were 
no clothes hanging up, not a change of any kind. There 
was not even a tub for washing: there was nothing 
at all — ^nothing. And in her brain rang the words like 
a peal of bells, * Your handiwork ! your handiwork V 
Destitution could get no farther; this unfortunate pair 
had reached the very bottom rung of the ladder ; below 
them lay starvation-a painful path to be trodden, before 
ihey should reach the Grave, which is also the Grate of 
Life. 

Isabel^s heart sank, her conscience smote her, her voice 
&iled, she choked, she sobbed. 

The woman on the bed opened her eyes. 

^ Madam r she murmured in wonder, not understand- 
ing. 

Then Isabel recovered herself. 

* Child' — ^taking out her purse — *go this moment! 
What are you standing there for, doing nothing ? Haste, 
haste ! Buy a basket ; bring back food — ^anjrthing — ^food 
— do you hear ? A bottle of wine, bread, cold beef, what 
you can get — and strawberries. Tliere are strawberries 
and cherries in the market. Covent Grarden is close at 
hand. Gro this moment! Oh, how slow the girl is! 
Tlie money — I forgot the money — ^here, child! Don^ 
look at me — don't stare — ^run — ^run !' 

She took the girl by the shoulders and pushed her out 

10 
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of the room, for, indeed, the girl seemed not to under- 
stand. 

When she was gone, Isabel turned to the woman on the 
bed. 

^ Your daughter,^ she said, * has told me that you were 
poor, but I was not prepared for poverty such as this. 
Have you no friends who can help you T 

^My husband had tavern friends once. They give 
him food still from time to time, but their patience is 
exhausted. He has cousins and relations, too, but he has 
tired them out. They will not help him any more ; they 
are tired of helping him, and he, poor man, cannot help 
himself.^ 

^ Can he not find employment T 

^ Alas, madam ! one who has been himself in business 
knows too much to be employed as a salesman. They will 
not have a bankrupt. They mistrust an unfortunate man. 
Besides, they want a young man; and my husband's 
character, I am ashamed to say, is gone. He has always 
been too fond of the tavern.*^ 

The woman's voice was soft and gentle, and her manner 
was better than one expects m such a position. 

* TeU me,' said Isabel, * about yourself.' 

^ I have nothing to tell, madam. I had two children — 
a brave boy and a good girl. My brave boy ran away 
from our miserable home, and has gone off to sea; my 
poor girl is good still, thank Grod ! But you have seen her.' 

^ She is a pretty girl ; it is dangerous for her to be in 
this poverty.' 

The woman clasped her hands. 

* I have but one prayer left,' she said. ^ I pray daily 
that we may both starve rather than that she should yield 
to temptation.' 
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^You must be taken out of this place,^ said Isabel. 
^ You must be carried to a lodging where you will have 
pure air and a clean house and "* 

^ Madam, madam !^ — ^the woman half raised herself on 
her elbow. * In the name of God^ who are you ? Some 
angel, sure. Oh ! It is three years since misfortune fell 
upon us ; no one has befriended us ; no one has visited us ; 
a bankrupt and a bankrupt's wife are like two tainted 
sheep in the flock. They tossed us a few shillings at first, 
but they soon left us to our misery. And you, a stranger, 
find us out — and you '' 

She could say no more ; she turned her head upon the 
miserable sacking that made her pillow, and she sobbed in 
silence. 

Isabel stood watching her, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. This was her doing ; this was her handiwork ; by 
her own wickedness she had brought the poor woman to 
this misery. Never before had she understood what the 
consequences of her actions might be. This woman, 
sinking deeper and deeper into miseiy undeserved, and 
she herself living in luxury and comfort; her very 
conscience quiet and still, unmindful of what might 
happen ! 

^ I thank God,' she murmured, but the other did not 
understand, ^ that I have found you.' 

Then the girl returned with a basket filled with the 
things she had brought. She gazed with wonder at her 
benefactress. Why was the lady crying ? However, Isabel 
dried her tears and assumed a cheerfulness which she did 
not fed. 

* The first thing,' said Isabel, ^ is to take some food — 
both of you. What ! there is but one knife ? We 
must provide two, at least, for the future. Meantime we 

10—2 
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serious conversation-— one of them, she knew, was Mrs. 
Brymer^s forewoman ; the other was a girl, apparently a 
workgirl, poorly clad. As Isabel passed, the girl sobbed 
aloud. Isabel was of a kindly heart — one of those who 
cannot bear to hear a girl, a woman, or a child, cry if they 
can prevent it by gifts or by kind words. So she stopped 
and addressed the girl. ^ Child,^ she said, in her kindly, 
soft, and sympathetic voice, ^ what is the matter ?^ 

Here Mrs. Brymer plucked at her elbow, and whispered, 
^ Leave her alone. Leave her alone, madam. Have nothing 
to do with her.' 

But Isabel would not leave her alone. *What is itT 
she repeated. 

^ Madam,' the forewoman appealed to Mrs. Brymer, ^ I 
would engage her if I could. But, indeed, her work is 
not good enough for us.' 

* Who are you, my dear ?' Isabel asked. 

^ Madam,' the girl made answer through her sobs, * I 
hoped to get work — and my work is not good enough.' 

* Give her half a guinea and let her go,' whispered Mrs. 
Brymer, pulling again at Isabel's sleeve, 

Isabel took no notice of this appeal. She persisted : 
^ You can get work elsewhere, child, where the work is 

not so fine. But why do you cry about it ? 

^Alas, madam! my mother is ill abed, and can do 

nothing, and my brother has run away to sea.' 

* Have you no father F 

^I have a father, madam, but — ^but he roams all day 
from tavern to tavern.' 

Isabel looked at her more curiously. She was a girl 
with a face that should have been lovely, but it was 
pinched with privation ; and with a figure which should 
have been set off with a becoming garb, but she was in 
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clerk, and can write like a scrivener. She can play the 
harpsichord. She can sing, when she is not hungry, like 
a skylark.^ 

* Have you any wish or design for her ?^ 

^Alas, madam! what can I do for her? There are 
girls wanted for the Pawns of the Royal Exchange, and 
for coffee-houses, and for Westminster HaU, where they 
sell gloves and lawyers^ bands ; but to get a place there 
wants interest, and there are temptations in those places. 
Yet a poor girl cannot escape temptation.** 

*True ' 

Then Isabel bethought her of something not belonging 
to the life of a girl behind a counter. It was quite a 
sudden thought. It had never occurred to her before. 
But, she thought, how if she had this girl in her own 
house, as a oompcmion and a secretary, or what not ? She 
looked again at the girl ; in her new dress she was pleas- 
ing ; her bearing was modest ; she was delicate and lovely 
to look upon. Isabel liked people as well as things 
around her to be beautiful. Hie girl seemed honest and 
good-tempered. 

* What is her name T Isabel asked. 

* She was christened Alice.^ 

* Alice • . . yes . . . what do you think, Alice ? Would 
you like to come with me T 

Alice looked at her mother. 

^ I could teach her,^ Isabel addressed the mother, ^ v^ 
quickly the manners of the world. She is personable ; 
her figure is good ; I will take her into my household for 
a time — ^not as a servant, but as a secretary and com- 
panion. She could do for me the small services that I 
require.' 

* Yes, madam — ^but — I fear '' 
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^ You are right to fear. I live in St Jameses Square, 
which is a respectable place. I am a widow, and I am 
wealthy. I have taken a fancy to this daughter of yours. 
Besides, there are other considerations.** Again ihey 
understood nothing. < What do you say, Alice ?^ 

* Oh, madam, you overwhelm us f Alice fell upon her 
knees and kissed IsabeFs hand. ^ Who would have thought 
this morning ** 

^'Hiat such an accid^it would happen? Not I, for 
one' 

^ You have saved my mother^s life, madam. What can 
I say, except that I am truly grateful and should be 
happy indeed to be your servant.^ 

^ You will let her come to me P^ she asked the mother. 

^ Madam, no angel of the Lord could be so good as 
you have been !^ She looked wistfully and searchingly at 
her benefactress. ^ But it is a wicked world. God deal 
with you, madam, as you deal with my daughter.^ 

^ Amen,^ Isabel replied seriously. She laid her hand on 
the woman^s shoulder. ^Be not alarmed. I mean well 
by her. Meantime she shall visit you as often as you 
wish — every day if you like. And now there is nothing 
more, I believe. My attorney shall pay your rent and 
give you your allowance. And so I wish you a speedy 
recovery to health and strength ; you look better already. 
I shall hope to see you again before long. Now farewell. 
Alice, you can come with me.^ 

Said Mrs. Biymer to her forewoman as the coach 
drove off: 

^ The girl will do her a mischief.^ 

^ The girl seems well-behaved enough and well enough.^ 

* You don^t know what I know. Well, I sometimes 
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think that if these poor girls could sell their figures as 
they sell their hair, how much we could improve some of 
our customers. Not Mrs. Weyland; her figure sets off 
any dress — ^her figure and her face. Well, we shall see. 
My opinion is that the girl will do Mrs. Weyland a 
mischief. Oh, I know what I know — a mischief !^ 



> 



CHAPTER X 

FOB ATONEM£NT 

FoK the first few dajs at the house in St. Jameses Square, 
Alice, strange, uncertaiii, and ill at ease, followed her 
patron about with wondering looks, not understanding 
what this transformation might mean. To Isabel she 
seemed always on the point of asking, ^ Who are you ? 
Why do you do it? What are those debts that you 
mentioned P To whom should they be paid P^ These were 
the whispers of an unquiet consci^ioe. The girl knew 
nothing about any debts tibat had to be paid, nor had she 
ever been taught to connect her father^s troubles with the 
name of Mrs. Weyland. In the domestic circle the father, 
if he assumed any character at all, preferred that of Fate^s 
football, and accused nobody except in vague terms, as 
pwrtofamidignantworld. 

The stately house frightened the girl at first, unac- 
customed to the accompaniments of wealth; the lackeys 
in their livery were objects of awe to her; the glass 
coach with the coachman bewigged and powdered on his 
hammer-doth behind the four horses terrified her; the 
ceremonies of the dinner-table, with the footmen who 
waited, at the outset made her awkward and ill at ease; the 
company at the table was very far from that to which she 
had been accustomed. To sit beside a noble lord with his 
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sash and star seemed at first mere presumption. To give 
an order to a servant, for a girl who had never seen a 
servant before, seemed at first a kind of insolence. Time 
and custom quickly brought their remedy for this strange- 
ness. Before many days she was accustomed to everything. 
The grandeur no longer overpowered her ; she perceived 
that servants expected to receive orders, and were paid for 
obeying them ; she found the noble lord a peevish and dis- 
contented creature who grew every day more peevish as 
the month went on and his money vanished. She had 
nothing to do with the state and ceremony of the daily 
life except to form part of it and to look on im sil^ice, 
just as on the stage there are characters who are dressed 
up and grouped and fall into their places so as to make 
the moving pictures which are the chief charm of the 
stage, but have no part in the action or the dialogue. 

Time did more than find a remedy for awkwardness 
and strangeness ; Time brought delight in this new life. 
What young girl but would rejoice, after dire penury, 
in freedom from anxiety with r^;ard to food ; in things 
pleasant to look upon ; in the luxury of a large and well- 
furnished room ; in beautifrd dress P Isabel gave the girl 
such frocks as had before been considered unattainable, or 
even beyond the dreams of possibility. Poor girls have 
very early to limit their desires and their dreams in the 
way of dress. 

The whole of the life was new to her. It was a new 
thing to walk in the Park and to see the beaux and the 
fine ladies ; comfort, luxury, freedom from care, suffid^icy 
of everything — all were new to her. Above aU — for the 
girl was gratefrd and loyal — ^there was the uncalled-for 
affection, the unfailing kindness with which she was 
treated by Isabel. There was the relief unspeakable of 
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being free from her drunken father : was it possible for 
her to r^ret or to lament the absence of that father, with 
his half-drunken mornings and his wholly drunken even- 
ings? All these things together made her like unto one 
who moves in a dream. 

Shakespeare represents the drunken tinker changed into 
a gentleman suddenly in his sleep ; I could wish that he 
had carried that transformation through the entire play, 
making him the principal actor and the hero of the piece, 
not a mere spectator. Alice was transformed from a 
t>eggar-girl, not, it is true, into a gentlewoman, but into 
that which is next best — ^the chosen prot^g^ the de- 
pendent, the humble companion, of a gentlewoman : not 
in a dream, but while broad awake. The witch of 
St. Jameses Square appeared upon the scene, like the 
fairy in the story of Cinderella ; then the girl's poor duds 
and rags fell frt>m her, as if the fairy had touched them 
with her wand. She emerged habited like a young woman 
of respectability and consideration. Her mother's squalid 
lodging suddenly vanished, and was transformed into a 
home well furnished, well situated, fit for a respectable 
citizen's wife, not for the family of a starving bankrupt. 
Chill Penury fled shrieking; the girl herself was driven 
away — still like Cinderella — in a coach-and-four to that 
part of the town where there is no poverty, no terror of 
the next day, no starvation, no awful dread of what the 
Fates may have in store, but in their place a constant 
cheerfulness, interrupted only by the minor troubles of 
life, such as toothache, headache, other aches, and the ills 
which afflict humanity in every rank of life. Would the 
transformation last ? Why should it last ? Alice asked 
herself from time to time, but less fr^uently as time 
went on. Why had it begun ? What did it mean ? 
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* Ckild,^ said Isabel, watching her, ^ when will you for- 
get the past ? I see the memory in your eyes ; things are 
not going to vanish ; this is not Fairyland, nor is it a land 
of dreams. Think that the days of misery are gone; 
you shall have no more suffering, you and your mother, if 
I can hinder it. What does your mother say ? She is 
reconciled to your stay with me P 

^ She cannot believe her own happiness. Oh, madam, 
she will now live ! She has already become strong again. 
Grood food and relief from anxiety have made her well.** 

^ And your father — will he, too, assume a new 
character?^ 

* Except for father,^ said Alice, ^ mother would have no 
trouble left at all. Except,^ she repeated, with a deep 
sigh, ^ for father.'* 

* But why except him ? Does he ill-treat her ?^ 

^I suppose not, imless you call drunkenness ill-treat- 
ment; but I do. I think that for a man to get drunk 
every day is terrible ill-treatment to his wife. Since she 
has been more comfortable he has become more drunken, 
mother tells me, than ever before. She gives him just 
what you recommended every morning, but he goes about 
among his old friends in the taverns just the same. To 
get rid of his constant importunity they give him drink.'* 

* Does your father ask where the money comes from P 
^No. It drops frt>m heaven, he thinks — as indeed, 

madam, it does. He makes no inquiries. He only takes 
what is given. After a little he will try to sell some of 
my mother^s dresses for more drink. But she is stronger 
than she was, and she will stand up to him.'* 

' Does he not ask after you ?' 

< Madam, if he were to hear that I was dead and buried, 
he would not ask how, or where, or why, provided the 
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drink was not stopped. Drink has destroyed his natural 
affections ; so long as he can get drink he cares not how 
he gets it, or who pays for it, or what becomes of his wife 
and daughter."* 

* My dear,' said Isabel, Mt is a terrible thing for you 
that your father has become — such as he is. ^^ Honour 
thy father "^ — ^how can you honour him ?' 

' Madam, I have been taught the true way of keeping 
that commandment by my mother. So long as I can 
remember anything, father has been drinking. Mother 
says that I must honour him as he ought to be, not as he 
is. I do not know him, she says, as he ought to be, but 
only as he is. And, of course, no one can honour him 
as he is. Honour him ? Why, it is more than can be 
expected of me to forgive him.** 

* As he ought to be ? Yes. But how do you know 
what he ought to be T 

^ Mother is pious, and well skilled in Holy Writ. She 
was the daughter of a country clergyman, who had books 
and encouraged her to read. She says that the Lord has 
given to every man his own separate mind as well as his 
own sepcu'ate face ; no two men are alike in mind or in 
face. Every man may ruin his face by an evil life, and he 
can also disfigure and distort his mind in the same way, if 
we could only understand it."* 

^ I see, child. Go on. Alas for the distortions of mind 
as well as face !' 

^ She remembers him as he was — a young man, sprightly 
and comely, eager for work and full of hope ; a young man 
who intended to become a Common Council man, and 
thought that with good luck and hard work he might 
become Alderman of his ward, and even Lord Mayor of 
London. This is the man she loved and loves still — ^not 
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the man whose face is covered with red spots, and his nose 
swollen with drink ; not the poor man who falls on the 
stairs and reels about the room, and drinks small ale in 
the morning before he can even speak. I am to think of 
him as moilier first knew him, and then, she sajrs, I can 
pray for his restoration, and thank Grod for giving me a 
father with so many great gifts and qualities.'* 

That afternoon they walked togetiier in the Park ; the 
place was filled with fine people, all well dressed and well 
mannered. The money-grubbers and traders were in the 
City, picking up the gold; the lawyers were at West- 
minster, in their chambers. The crowd consisted entirely 
of the better sort — ^the gentlefolk, with a sprinkling of 
officers; they were the people of fashion; they were all 
smiling, laughing, saying pretty things, dangling canes, 
ofiering snufi^-boxes, handling fans, talking scandal of each 
other as they passed and repassed ; there did not seem to 
be among them all one single thought of care, trouble, 
sorrow, sickness, disease, poverty, old age, death, repent- 
ance or remorse. The whole world was there, and the 
whole world was happy. 

^ I could not bcdieve,^ said Alice timidly, ^ that there 
were so many happy people in London. Yet there are 
so many poor creatures ' 

^My cliild, do not mistake. We are all sham and 
pretence; there is no real happiness anjrwhere. We all 
want what we cannot get ; like the child, we cry for the 
moon.** 

* Oh, but see how happy they look !' 

* This morning, Alice, you were telling me what your 
mother says about the distorted face and the distorted 
mind. Let us look for the face and read the mind, not 
as it should be, because, my dear, no one but the owner — 
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or his wife — knows what that ought to be — but as it 
is ' 

So she began reading the faces as they passed. 

* Here is a man with a face like an ape. See how he 
grins. Fie, what a distorted face ! That is because he 
has spent his whole life in making love and deceiving girls. 
I don^t know what his face should be like, but you see 
what he has made it. Here comes a face that hath a 
Tulture-like appearance. Vultures, you know, feed on 
carrion. He is one who lives by betting and gaming. 
That is, he picks up ignorant young gentlemen and strips 
them of all that they have. Pah! his very breath is 
corruption. Here is a lady whose face reminds one of a 
snake, the crawling, creeping thing who bites the hand of 
her benefactor. Oh, my dear, there is indeed very little 
happiness in the Park to-day !^ 

She sighed and turned the discourse. 

' What does a young girl like you want to know of the 
world^s sins? Let us keep you in ignorance for your own 
happiness. Tell me, child — ^you began to speak of your 
father and of his face distorted. Alas ! there is no animal 
whom he can resemble, because no animal drinks. He 
must have ruined his face without making it like the face 
of any other creature made by the Lord.^ 

'There are the baser creatures,^ said Alice, with the 
bitterness with which she always spoke and thought of her 
father — ' snakes and lizards, frogs and toads, earwigs and 
wasps, rats and mice : among them all there must be some 
whom he resembles.'* 

' Perhaps. But I know of none. You should show him 
a litUe more pity.' 

' I cannot, madam — I cannot. He has made my mother 
suffer too much.' 
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^Your mother, Alice, is a wise and a good woman. 
I must have discourse with her. Touching the ruined 
mind as well as the ruined face, Lord ! if all the world 
were virtuous, how gallant would be the men and how lovely 
would be the women !^ 

^Dear madam ^ — ^Alice touched her hand in a pretty, 
modest way — ^ if you look into the glass you will see the 
unspoiled face.^ 

It was rank flattery! But could the girl help thinking 
that in her patron^s face there lay confessed all the 
virtues? 

^ Does he never talk to you concerning his bankruptcy ? 

* He never talks to me at all."* 

^Does he never curse the — the cause of his bank- 
ruptcy T 

* Indeed, madam, I know not how he can, seeing that he 
was himself the cause of that misfortune/ 

^ I thought I had heard something of a — what do you 
call her ? — one who defrauds creditors/ 

^ Alas, madam ! it was not a debtor that destroyed him ; 
it was the tavern — alwajrs the tavern and the drink. What 
need to speak of what my mother knows only too well — 
of what has pulled him down and keeps him dovm ? 

By a thousand arts Isabel set herself to win the girPs 
confidence and affection as well as her gratitude — the latter 
being of much less importance. She found that Alice was 
fond of reading. She bought books — whole shelves of books 
— poetry and essays and history and travel, not forgetting 
books of pious meditation. She sent books to Alice^s 
mother, she encouraged Alice to read aloud in the quiet 
afternoons, when there are no carriage- wheels in St. Jameses 
Square, and only the plashing of the water in the fountain. 

Then she found that the girl was fond of music, and 
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could play a little on the harpsichord, having been taught 
by her mother before disaster came into her life. She 
was out of practice, but she had a light and dainty touch. 
Isabel sent for a teacher of music, and caused her to practise 
every day for two hours at least, so that she soon returned 
to her former proficiency, which was not, indeed, that of a 
musician by profession, but was yet of a kind not often 
found among young women, who are too much given to be 
contented and satisfied when they can play a country dance, 
such as ^ Barley Break ^ or ^ Johnny, Come Kiss Me Now.** 

It was, however, in singing that Alice chiefly excelled. 
Her voice, a strong voice of great compass, clear, and 
full, was uncultivated. Isabel discovered this gift and 
power by accident — ^hearing the girl sing to herself, all out 
of the joy of her heart, in her own room. She sent for a 
singing-master, who came every day and gave Alice lessons. 

Then the quiet house became transformed. It cannot be 
pretended that the houses of St. Jameses Square, which are 
solid and substantial, are cheerAil of aspect. They were 
built for people wealthy and of rank, who are mostly, it 
must be confessed, somewhat dull in conversation, sticklers 
for things old, impatient of new ideas, and standing mightily 
on their dignity. Mostly, they are silent and somewhat 
gloomy. 

The hall-porter sits in his great hooded chair; the 
lackeys wait about in the hall; outside, the chairmen 
wait and talk in low voices ; the rooms are quiet ; the stairs 
are quiet ; a heavy stillness lingers in the air ; if there are 
voices, they come from the kitchens below, and are only 
audible when certain doors are throvm open. The houses, 
in a word, by their appearance, by their silence, proclaim 
themselves the abode of the Great. 

And then this house, IsabeFs house, alone in the 
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square, became transformed. All the morning through 
the open window was heard the music of the harpsichord, 
rising, falling, swelling, sinking, tinkling, now in solemn, 
now in cheerful strains ; now celebrating a Papistical Mass, 
now playing a Protestant h3rmn, now thundering a Tjrrtaean 
exhortation to war, now softly singing the delights of 
peace, now making love, now welcoming the newly-born, 
and now mourning for the dead. Through those open 
windows in the summer mornings all the emotions of 
humanity were portrayed by the musician as if by a 
painter. But the painter catches one emotion only, and 
fixes it upon his canvas; the musician represents all, one 
after the other, as they fly across the brain, catches them 
all, reproduces them all, fixes them alL It is strange how 
one young girl can show the working of all passions, all 
emotions, all hope, all love, all r^ret. She plays the music 
set down for her ; she, too, like her audience, as she plays, 
feels those emotions. Yet she does not create them ; she 
plays what she is told to play. 

When Alice played the stolid hall-porter sat motion- 
less, his wand of office in his hand, and the whispering 
lackeys were still, and the chairmen sat upon the doorsteps 
listeing, and doon. were thrown open, so tiiat even in the 
kitchen, while the choleric cook broke the eggs to make his 
omelette, the music floated down the stairs, and, like the 
lapping of the waves on a fine summer day upon a beach 
of rolling shingle, musical and restful, played about the 
ears of dairymaids and scullions, as open to emotion as 
their mistress. 

When the harpsichord ceased the skylark began. Then 
the sweet, strong voice rose and fell, filling all the chambers, 
not only the chambers of the house, but the chambers of 
the mind, the chambers of imagery. The housemaid in 
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the bedroom sat down and threw her apron over her face, 
so as to shut out the present and to live in imagination for 
a few brief moments. There came visions to the young and 
dreams to the old : to the country girl, visions of stream 
and meadow, wood and garden, Corydon and Alexis ; to the 
country man, ecstatic dreams of Poll and Moll, and Dorothy 
Draggletail and Kitty, who was a charming maid and 
carried the milking-pail. Outside, in the square, my Lord 
the Secretary, my Lord of the Treasury, heard the voice as 
he stood upon his doorstep before getting into his chair. 
He listened. Higher and higher soared the voice; it 
pierced the clouds, it mounted to the sky. Heaven! 
how poor, how small, how trifling, were the intrigues of 
the French King and the Spanish statesman compared with 
the vast human interests awakened by that voice and by 
that singing! 

IsabePs first care was so to distract the girPs mind 
and to fill it with new thoughts as to drive out the 
memory of the past. Thus, she not only gave her these 
lessons in music and singing, but she awakened in her 
and cultivated the feminine instinctive love of fine things. 
An essayist once wrote a paper — ^you will not find it in 
the Toiler or the Spectator — in which he argued and 
proved that the love for finery, which men are too apt to 
ridicule in women, is the foundation of all art, of all 
sense of beauty, of all endeavours after loveliness. The 
woman desires to be beautiful above all things ; not only 
because she thereby pleases and attracts men (and enrages 
her rivals), but because she loves things beautiful ; there- 
fore she loves colour, and a soft silk or a pretty ribbon 
pleases her beyond measure, and the sparkle of light in 
precious stones, and the colour of gold ; also she surrounds 
herself with things which she believes to be lovely, such 

11—8 
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as china jars and monsters, gilt furniture, pictures, cur- 
tains, and so forth. In a word, the Magister Artium, the 
Master of Arts, is a woman, not a man. When man is 
left to himself, a sanded floor and a wooden settle are 
enough for him, and so that he has drink enough he cares 
not whether it is served in a pewter tankard or a mazer 
of silver-gilt. 

Isabel concerned herself very little about the origin and 
meaning of woman^s taste for finery ; it was enough for 
her to give Alice everything that she liked and desired 
to make her love the world, and rejoice in her youth and 
beauty, and forget the dreadful past. She watched with 
satisfaction how the blossoms closed up by the cruel frost 
of penury began to expand in the soft warmness of 
affection ; she ministered gladly to the awakened taste for 
dress and finery ; she rejoiced to observe how the numbing 
influence of poverty dropped from her like his ragged 
cloak from a beggar. 

It was next her design to impart to the girl the 
manners and ideas of the wealthy. 

* I will make Alice,** she said, always striving after atone- 
ment, ^an heiress. She shall have a marriage portion, 
and that a rich one. She must be qualified to take her 
place in the world.^ 

Manners, of a kind, would seem to be more easily learned 
by a woman than by a man. That is not, however, the 
case. It is held by those who have pedigrees that it 
takes three generations to convert a bourgeoise into a 
gentlewoman. A man may become a gentleman in the 
second generation, because he is always and all day long 
with other men, and is rubbing ofi^ his ill breeding every 
hour at the tavern, the club, or the cofiee-house. But 
a woman sits for the most part alone ; she has few oppor- 
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tunities of learning manners and the gentlewoman^s ways 
of thought and language. In the case of Alice there 
was a certain air of refinement to begin with ; it was 
inherited fix)m her mother, the daughter of the scholar, 
not from her father, the Ludgate Hill mercer. This 
natural inclination helped her; in a short time Alice 
had acquired all the external manners and attractions 
which her patron could teach her, while of the ideas 
which should rule her newly-acquired station she daily 
learned more. 

This was IsabeFs Act of Atonement. Yes, it began 
with that object; but it was affection which caused her 
to keep the girl and to lavish gifts of all kinds upon her. 
^ Debts,^ she had said at first, ^ must be paid."* 
There are some debts the payment of which seems 
only to make the original debt seem larger. So every 
day, as the girl increased in grace and in worth, the Act 
of Atonement became more necessary, the debt to be 
paid grew larger and larger. Is it, then, the way of 
wrong-doing that nothing can repay, nothing can atone ? 
If so, then Heaven help us all, for even if the injury 
be forgiven, how shall we forgive ourselves ? 



CHAPTER XI 

LOVE ENTERS 

This Act of Atonement was by no means the brief and 
transient whim of a fine lady, nor a mere passing fit of 
remorse for a sin long since committed and almost for- 
gotten. Isabel intended to make the whole future of the 
girl her special care. How best to train the girl for a 
position of ease and consideration — such as she designed 
for Alice — occupied at this time nearly all IsabePs 
thoughts. You have seen how she gave her dresses, gave 
her accomplishments, taught her manners, encouraged her 
in the cultivation of her abilities, and accustomed her to a 
mode of life for which she had not been bom, and which 
she had never considered possible. To throw aside the girl 
after so much had been done for her would have been a 
worse wickedness than that for which she was endeavouring 
to atone. 

She added, therefore, the life of the world to the 
domestic life. She carried the girl about the town with 
her. Siie took her to the shops in Cheapside, where the 
choicest treasures were brought out from their boxes and 
unwrapped, for the view of leaders of fashion only who 
could afibrd to pay for them. Is there any greater 
pleasure for a woman than to behold, to handle, to feel, 
to enjoy in imagination, the lovely things which the 
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mercers and the drapers keep only for their richer cus- 
tomers ? You think that to go a-shopping is not part 
of a woman^s education ? Isabel was a woman, and she 
thought otherwise. I have told you also how Isabel 
carried the girl into the Park and showed her the world 
of fashion. She did not take her to the Assembly and the 
Card-room, just because Alice did not belong — and never 
would belong — ^to the company of those places — a company 
who, like the lilies of the field, neither toil nor spin — nor 
did she possess one silver sixpence with vrhich to tempt 
Fortune at the green table. Nor, again, did Isabel take 
her to the masquerade, because the scenes of license, the 
mad merriment, the dress of many of the ladies, the con- 
versation, the behavioiur of the young men, were not such 
as a young girl of virtuous and sober conversation should 
witness or share. She took Alice, however, to the theatre. 
It may be questioned whether the stage offers desirable 
teaching and examples to the young. If the stage in the 
least represented real life, it would not be a place for a 
girl. But the stage has now been purged of its old free- 
doms; it is no longer a place for the utterance of lan- 
guage not to be tolerated in a polite world. And yet it 
offers to the spectators the sight of a world not resembling 
in any other particular than that of dress the world of 
men and women. It shows a world in which religion has 
no part; a world in which everybody remains always at 
the same age, whether they are young or old ; a world 
without morals and without moral law ; a world without 
fear or remorse or principles. It is a charming world, to 
tell the truth, but there is no one so young and so inex- 
perienced as to take it for the true world ; even the 
actresses do not believe it, though, if report is true, they 
sometimes behave as if they do. 
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' You will see, my dear,' said Isabel, ' Belinda and 
Clarissa behaving in the most extiaoidinary manner ; but 
you wiU not te tempted to imitate iW-no one ever 
takes them seriously — and, to tell the truth, they are 
the most delightful, the most charming, the most witty, 
pretty, sweet and obliging creatures on the stage that it is 
possible to imagine. Off the stage, I believe that they 
are sometimes stupid, like the rest of us, sometimes selfish, 
and sometimes wicked. That is their concern, not ours. 
You will find in Bellamour, Belmont, and Foppington 
men to match the women ; but you will not expect to 
meet them off the stage. No one unitates them, and you 
will be infinitely diverted with the humours of the company 
— the fine ladies in the boxes ; the gallants in the pit (in 
airs and graces they surpass the women) ; the gods in the 
gallery; the impudent orange-girls; the noisy footmen; 
the joy of the people.** 

Or, in the summer evenings of August and September, 
when the sun goes down at seven or earlier, but the 
day is still warm and the air soft, they would go out 
upon the river, sometimes alone, sometimes with Oliver, 
and be rowed gently up and down the stream. At such a 
time the broad river — ^it is as broad above Westminster 
as below London Bridge — seems to carry down from the 
meadows above a fragrance peculiar to the season, made 
up of late hay, clover, and apple-orchards. On such 
evenings the moonbeams may He in broad strips of white 
light ; the belated swans float beside the banks ; and on 
the stream parties of people are out in boats of all kinds — 
wherries, tilt-boats, pleasure-barges — some with fiddles, 
some with horns and flutes, some with no other music than 
the soft voices of the girls. One boat calls to another ; 
the people drink to each other^s health and joy ; the oars 
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dip Boftly, and the water laps above the bows as the boats 
pass each other. On either bank the trees stand like 
ghosts in their dim outline ; the barges with their brown 
sails are spectral in the twilight ; the lights from the boats 
are like stars ; everything, except the boat itself^ is ghostly, 
sweet, and heavenly. 

On such evenings, in such a boat, as they floated along, 
the voices of the two, Oliver and Alice, would join together 
in one of Purcell's or Ame'^s duets and melodies ; as their 
voices lifted and fell, the voices from the other boats were 
hushed to listen. Then would the girPs voice break down, 
not for sorrow, but for the brimming-over cup of pleasure 
and of sweetness ; would catch suddenly and break into a 
sob, and her eyes would fill with tears. Isabel, who under- 
stood all the moods and every emotion of the girPs heart, 
which was like a delicate harp, so that it responded to 
every gentle breath, soothed her without a word, but with 
a touch of her hand. 

Or, still with Oliver as escort, they would pass the 
evening at Vauxhall or Marylebone. Can one ever forget 
the first visit to those entertaining gardens, with the 
coloured lights hanging in festoons among the trees, while 
the company wander along the paths; listen to the 
music and the singing, watch the dancers, and sit in the 
alcoves over the supper of cold chicken and the bottle of 
Lisbon ? Can one ever forget the first joy of mixing with 
a company so gay, so happy, so full of joy and laughter 
and merriment ? Alas ! it is but for the first time ; when 
one goes again the laughter is not so free, the happiness 
is not so universal, and one can see, as at a theatre, behind 
the scenes. But always it is a pleasure to hear this music 
and to watch those coloured lamps ; always there is some 
illusion in the sight of a great crowd, all trying to look 
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happy e v^i though they are hidmg all kinds of sorrows and 
of pains. 

In this censorious and suspicious world it is not wonderful 
that neither the girl nor her patron could escape criticism. 
Who was this companion ? To b^in with, she was lovely ; 
in the second place, she was well dressed ; in the third place, 
she was well mannered ; in the fourth, she gave no cause 
for scandal by whispering in comers, by looks, or by words. 
Some said that she was a sister of the fair widow (whom 
she did not in the least resemble) ; others, that she was 
a cousin from Hackney, a suburb on the other side of 
London, much frequented by Nonconformists, to whom 
Mrs. Weyland belonged by birth ; others, that she was a 
country girl brought up for the entertainment of Mrs. 
Weyland, and in the hope of bringing people to the house 
— a very silly piece of gossip ; others, that she was an 
actress in training, who would before long make her first 
appearance at the Grarden or the Lane ; others, that she 
was a singer whom Mrs. Weyland was educating for Vaux- 
hall, and that she would soon appear as Mile. Squallini in 
the orchestra of that Grarden. 

It is the most remarkable fact about scandal that, 
although it is believed to strip a woman of her reputation, 
and to leave her, as the saying is, without a rag, it really 
does her no harm at all. Isabel was well known to be the 
daughter of a merchant. Women of quality whispered the 
fact to each other behind their fans ; murmured it in church ; 
laughed over it in private ; yet it madenodifference whatever 
in their behaviour towards her. She was accused of intro- 
ducing to society an adventuress, an actress — what you 
will — ^but it made no difference. In the same way Alice 
herself, who sang so sweetly, looked so lovely, and behaved 
so modestly, was said to be little better than she ought to 
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be — again to use the homely figure of speech — but it made 
no difference. In the drawing-room the people behaved 
to her with as much politeness as if she was the daughter 
of a Countess and the betrothed of an Earl. 

In what follows we ought not to blame Oliver on the 
score of ingratitude, nor ought we to accuse him of 
inconstancy. Gratitude does not demand love ; gratitude 
excludes love because love admits no authority or sovereign 
rights on the part of a mistress. The last thing that 
Oliver would have suspected was that madam would 
r^ard him with eyes of affection ; the last thing that he 
would have ventured upon was the interruption of a 
friendship, based upon the most profound gratitude, on 
the chance of an exchange for a tie still closer. Isabel^s 
age was very nearly his own ; she was a year or two older, 
a difference which mattered nothing ; but she was rich and 
he was poor ; she was so rich that she might marry a man 
of any rank ; he was still so poor that he could not marry 
at all; she had everything provided for her — station, 
condition, consideration, and wealth ; he had nothing but 
ambition and hope. He was, perhaps, dull-witted not to 
understand that the lady of the house was making more 
than a friend of him, but remember the distance between 
them, and remember the respect with which he regarded 
her. 

On the other hand there was the girl Alice — Isabel's 
companion. She was at the most attractive age of a 
lovely woman — ^namely, in the first flush of her beauty, 
the very heyday of spring. If Isabel stood for July, Alice 
stood for May. On her cheek of velvet lay the bloom of 
the peach or the plum ; in her soft blue eyes there lay 
always the light of love ; about her as she moved was a 
surrounding doud which glowed with sunshine and 
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turned her into a goddess — even into Venus herself. K 
she sang, it was as one of the Divine Muses ; if she talked, 
it was Minerva; if she commanded, it was Juno. Such 
talk, such thoughts, belong to a lover. In one word, 
Oliver was her lover. He fell in love with her at first 
sight ; he saw perfection in her from the very b^inning ; 
and as the days followed each other the thought of her 
perfection occupied him more and more. His chambers 
were haunted by the ghost of this girl ; her £&ce came to 
him in dreams ; her voice rang in his brain — why go on ? 
Oliver was in love. Oliver was young. Oliver worshipped 
his mistress as only the young can worship the young. 

Love has its stages and its steps. People used to draw 
maps of love as an island, plans of love as a fortress, 
pictures of love as a flower. The beginnings are the same, 
whether we speak of a voyage, or a siege, or a garden 
enclosed. The young man begins with admiration ; he 
seeks again the object of his admiration ; he discovers new 
and unsuspected charms; he looks around with jealous 
eyes — there is no other rival in sight ; he sets himself to 
watch for the appearance of a rival ; he pays his court in 
a thousand little ways ; but as yet he speaks not — he is 
silent. It is in the hush of the early morning before the 
sun rises, when Nature awakes from the night, and the 
birds begin to look about and to clear their throats ; there is 
a short time of expectancy, and then the word is spoken. 
It is a word which the maiden awaits ; she feels it coming. 
She longs to hear it spoken, but she is afraid. 

Alice — to whom love-making was a thing not known 
either by experience, or by discourse, or by reading, except 
in those fiery forms adopted by poets, who present all the 
emotions with extravagance — ^received these attentions un- 
moved. Mr. Macnamara was kind to her — as kind in his 
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way as Isabel. He found her music and songs ; he played 
with her and sang with her ; he was so good as to do all 
kinds of little things for her — those little things which 
women like to have done for them. In her innocence she 
suspected nothing and she knew nothing. Nay, she was of 
humble mind ; she could not forget her father — ^the man 
of thirsty the bankrupt, the man who could do nothing 
except drink and rail at Fortune. She would have been 
ashamed for Oliver even to see him, and more ashamed 
still for him to find out that he was her father. How 
should she, being such as she was, enter into the family of 
a gentleman such as Mr. Macnamara ? But the question, 
if it entered into her head, remained unanswered. 

The most dangerous pursuit for two young persons — 
being man and maid — is the practice together of music, 
whether of singing or of playing, or both. In the second 
or third stage of this episode of love, Oliver spent all the 
evenings which he could spare from his work at the house 
in St. James'^s Square. As a rule these evenings were spent 
over the music. Sometimes Isabel was present with them, 
sometimes she was out. Now, to look over the same book 
of music, to lay heads together over the same song, is to 
tempt a lover beyond his power of rerfstance. One slight 
movement, and the distance between the two faces dis- 
appears ; the least turn of the head, and lip meets lip, and 
all is said and done; the island of love is found, the 
fortress siurenders, the rose is gathered. 

This happened to Oliver; he stood beside the girl, 
bending over the music which she was plajdng on the 
harpsichord; their heads were close together; she asked 
him a question ; she turned her face innocently — there was 
not the least touch of the coquette in Alice — up to his ; 
her eyes met his ; there was no love or anticipation of love 
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in those eyes, only trust and confidence in a friend ; it was 
a commonplace question which she had to ask ; there was 
nothing uncommon in the question or in the answer 
which it demanded ; but at the meeting of her eyes Oliver^s 
became clouded : his cheek flamed, hb pulse quickened, he 
trembled in every limb, he stooped a little lower, he turned 
his head, he kissed the girl. 

* Alice,' he murmured — ^ ah, Alice, I love you !** 

She sprang to her feet with a cry of terror. It was not 
the surprise of love; it was not the startled cry of the 
maiden who is frightened by the first show or appearance 
of love ; it was a cry of terror. 

* You, Mr. Macnamara ? Oh, no, no, no !' 

* Yes, yes, yes, Alice — ^yes ! It is none other. Why 
not ? Shall I tell you again "* — ^he tried to take her hand 
— * that I love you — ^love you — ^love you, Alice T 

^ Sir ! Mr. Macnamara !' 

* Call me Oliver.' 

* Sir ! Mr. Macnamara !' she repeated. ^ Oh, you must 
not ! Is it possible that you do not understand T 

* What is there to understand ? That I love you — that 
I love you, Alice ; that is all I want to understand.' 

* Oh, he is blind, he is deaf! Sir, how shall I explain ? 
What am I to say ?* 

* Say nothing, Alice. Let me say over and over again 
that ' 

*' Sir, you do not know. I am a poor and very humble 
girl. It is not proper that such a gentleman as yourself 
should ofier to make me your wife. You must look higher 
— oh, much higher. You may marry where you please ; 
you may marry a rich gentlewoman. It would be easy to 
find one who would love you in return "* 

^ I want no rich gentlewoman. I want you, Alice.' 
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Again he pressed forward to take her hand. 

^ Sir, it is impossible. My father is a bankrupt draper, 
nothing more. He is not a good man. I could not ask 
a gentleman to accept him as a father-in-law. He drinks 
all day ; he will do no work."* 

^ Alice, what do I care about your father ? It is you 
that I love, not your father at all.'* 

* Sir, once for all '' — she folded her hands and faced him 
steadily and with resolution — * once for all, sir, there must 
be an end. I forbid you ever again to mention this 
subject. If you do, I shall appeal to madam for protec- 
tion. Let me go, sir !** 

With these brave words she rushed fix>m the room, 
banging the door after her, and ran to her own room, 
where she sat down and burst into tears. The reason 
of these tears is not, perhaps, apparent to every reader. 
Oliver, left alone, &tood staring stupidly at the closed door. 
What did she mean? Why this wrath? Why should 
she refuse his most honourable advances ? 

^ Alice, my child,'* said Isabel some days later, * what is 
the matter with you ? Are you ill ? Have you a head- 
ache ? Are you working too hard P 

* No, madam ; I am very well/ 

^ You don^t look very well. I must have the doctor or 
the herb-woman to see you if you do not improve. You 
have not quarrelled with Oliver, have you ?"* 

^N — no, madam.** 

* You have not played with him or sung with him for 
nearly a week. Last night you sat beside me, leaving him 
to play and sing by himself. We must not have moods, 
my dear. If Oliver has said anything to offend you, I am 
quite sure that he did not mean it as an offence.** 
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^ N09 madam, he has meant no ofTence.^ 

^ Well, my dear, he will be here to-morrow. Play and 
smg with him as usual/ 

She obeyed. The former relations were renewed, but 
with a certain constraint. Alice would not remain with 
him alone. And Oliver, for his part, wondered what was 
meant, and could only hope that it was startled maidenly 
modesty. Isabel, for her part, suspected nothing. 

From time to time, however, she remembered the warn- 
ing words of Mrs. Brymer. ^The girl,^ the dressmaker 
had said, * will do you a mischief, madam ; for sure and 
certain you will bring a mischief upon your own head, 
and throuirh this fi^irl.'* 

Every woman if a witch ; every other woman know, it ; 
therefore every woman can foretell the future, though 
some are not so far-sighted as others. There are diversities 
in gifts ; some women do not cultivate the power of pre- 
science ; some despise the power because they think only 
of themselves, and women are seers only as concerns others. 
But whenever Isabel remembered these words they gave 
her a pang, a sense of evil to come, a fear, a passing un- 
easiness. Yet she put the fear aside. How could this 
girl, who loved her, do her a mischief? It was impossible. 
Yet mischief may be done even by those who are all un- 
conscious of evil, either in thought or in deed. 

No one, certainly, who did not know the truth — Isabel 
alone knew it — after a time would have believed that the 
girl was the daughter of a drunken, degraded wretch such 
as her father ; no one would have believed that she had 
gone through so long and so terrible a time of privation 
and anxiety ; that she had ever been dressed in rags ; that 
she had lived in misery among thieves and drabs ; that she 
had been tortured by privation and pinched with hunger. 
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Now, her cheek was touched once more with the dainty 
bloom of youth — nay, with such a bloom as it had never 
before known. Her beauty was like that of a tender 
spring flower — a daffodil, a hyacinth— or like a rose in 
June ; it was a joy to the eyes, it lifted the soul of those 
who were worthy to understand purity and sweetness. Her 
eyes no longer shone like lights of despair upon a pitiless 
world, her step was as light as the step of a mountain 
deer, her carriage as free as that of any wild creature of 
the wood. She carolled like a bird about the house, she 
ran after Isabel and anticipated all her wishes, she had 
become a willing servant — a slave to her patron. Nay, 
she even justified all that was done for her : she relieved 
Isabel of all care, she kept the household accounts, she 
became keeper of the wardrobe, she ruled and regulated the 
establishment. 

Isabel, looking on, every day rejoiced with complacency 
over the thought of her Atonement. 

^Surely, surely,^ she said to herself, Hhe debt is paid. 
The mother is happy because the girl is happy, and 
because she is safe. As for the father, I did not lead him into 
drinking ways, and I cannot cure him. He owes his mis- 
fortunes to his own wickedness. He is in debt to himself. 
I cannot pay for him. Yet a little while and the man 
will be no more. What I do owe is what I shall pay, 
and am pajring, to his wife and child.'^ 

Atonements, however, of this kind are not always 
accepted, nor are they always effectual. And how could 
Alice do her an injury ? What injury ? She could not ; 
it was impossible. Isabel looked in her frank eyes and saw 
that she was wholly to be trusted; the girl was honest 
through and through ; all her thoughts were loyal, honest, 
grateful, and true ; she seemed not even to know that she 

IS 
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was beaatifiil : the glances of the gallants in the theatre 
and the Park — ^be sure that wherever she went all ejes were 
turned to her — were thrown away : she had, indeed, no 
thought, except of affection, which began with gratitude ; 
of duty, which also sprang out of gratitude ; of gratitude 
itself, which needed no awakening ; of the wish to do 
something in return for so much kindness ; of the natural 
joy in the present moment which Isabel made so pleasant 
for her, and of the happiness of youth which had no 
unsatisfied desire and no longing for the moon or for any- 
thing else that is impossible. 

* The girl,^ said Mrs. Brymer, a prophetess like all her 
sex, * will do you a mischief. For sure, madam, she will 
do you a misdiief.^ 

Isabel could not choose but remember the prophecy. 
It was absurd. What mischief could this girl — such a 
girl — do to her ? 

Yet the mischief was b^;un already ; the poor child 
knew nothing of it, and suspected nothing. Yet the 
mischief was b^;un, and was actively working. You shall 
hear, in due course, what it was, of what kind, and how 
great and terrible. 



CHAPTER Xn 

LOBD 8TRATHEBRICK ACTS 

LoED Steatheerick in his lodgings — ^the lodgings pro- 
vided for him by his sister-in-law — awoke in a singularly 
bad temper. He had spent the evening as usual, and 
with even worse luck than usual. This morning he rose 
in a villainous temper because he had lost steadily and 
without a gleam of good fortune, because it was still 
early in the month, and because he had written to Isabel 
a request for money and knew that he would be refused. 
It was a hot morning, too, and the air of the lodging was 
stifling and confined. He looked round the room and 
remembered the spacious apartments of his town house 
before the money-lenders had gotten their life interest in 
it, and he realized — a thing which happened every day — 
the depths of his fall. In his hand was his purse, nearly 
empty ; the sight of it made him comprehend still more 
vividly the depths of his fall. One who has once been 
rich and lived in a noble house does not always trouble 
himself about vicissitudes of fortune, or he would go mad. 
Mostly he rubs along, eating and drinking, contented with 
the day^s food and the day^s drink, without remembering too 
much. But the loss of his fortune rises before him from 
time to time like a threatening and mocking spectre. 
He sat in a loose gown with slippers on his feet and a 
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nightcap on his head ; before him was a tankard of ale, 
on which he made his break&st. The room contained no 
books of any kind, nor anything by which a dall day 
might be got throuj^ Lord Stratiierrick had but one 
recreation, one occupation, one amusement. He would 
willingly have gambled all day and all night and always ; 
he would have looked forward to heaven itself — a place 
which such as he r^ard in its provisions for men of rank 
as but dull at best — with pleasure had it been furnished 
with a hazard-table. 
Presently the door opened and Mr. Finder appeared. 

* I b^ your lordship'^s pardon. May I have speech with 
your lordship T 

* What do you mean, Finder,^ he replied peevishly, ^ by 
interrupting ? Can^t you see that I am just out of bed, 
and that I am engaged with my morning draught ? 

* I will look in again, my lord."* 

^ No. Now you are hare, stay. Finder, I had the most 
infernal luck last night.^ 

^Dear! dearf the ex-valet murmured softly. ^I am 
sorry to hear it."* 

* You know the miserable allowance that my sister-in- 
law makes me. It is only the second week of tiie month. 
Finder, I lost very nearly the whole of it last night.^ 

'The whole of it! The whole of it! Dear me, 'tis 
sad ! Ferhaps her ladyship, Mrs. Weyland '^ 

' You are a fool. Finder. I have told you over and over 
again of her infernal stinginess. She will do nothing.' 

* If only your lordship had any security ' 

'Again, Finder, you are a fooL Well, what do you 

want with meT 

' I have come upon a business of more importance^ my 
lord, than an evening's run of luck.' 
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^ What can be more important than an empty purse ? 
Where are your senses gone this morning ?^ 

*Much more important. If your lordship will give 
me your attention. It is important to understand the 
whole case. You know something of it already ."* 

^ What is essential F 

The ex-valet whispered — there was no need for lower- 
ing his voice, but some men think to show importance by 
a whisper: 

^IVe got the draper — the man about whom I told 
your lordship — the man who was made bankrupt by the 
Honourable Mrs. Weyland, widow of your lordship^s 
brother, the Honourable Roland. He is in my house. I 
can bring him to your lordship in a few minutes.*^ 

^ Oh, that person ! We know his story. Besides, Fve 
got no money to give him.^ 

^I have told him that your lordship will give him 
neither money nor drink.^ 

* I imderstood you to say that the man is a pauper.*^ 

^Your lordship had better see him. It is really 
important. I have made him promise to tell your lord- 
ship the whole history. I shall pay him — with a drink. 
He is always satisfied with a drink. He is of the kind 
who for a drink will do anything and say anything/ 

^ I don^t know why I want to see the man,^ said his 
lordship peevishly. 

^If your lordship will not see him there is nothing 
more to be said. But you may prevent a terrible fiunily 
scandal^ 

^ Pinder, again you are a fool ! I told you before that 
I care nothing about scandals. How many scandals have 
you known in my family? And am I one penny the 
worse ? Have you not learned by this time that in our 
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rank we are not in the least injured by family scandals ? 
It is the tradesman, the lawyer, the clerg]rman, the physi- 
cian, who is injured by scandaL Poor devils! It kills 
them, I am told ; it deprives them of elicits and patients 
and customers; a family scandal crushes them. But as 
for us . . . why. Finder, you ought to know — ^you really 
ought to know — after all those years with me/ 

* I beg your lordship^s pardon. I should have remem- 
bered. There have been a good many scandals in your 
lordship^s life. As you say, they have not hurt you. 
There was the scandal about the Lady . . J* 

* You need not b^n to remember things. The lady 
has long since rejoined her family.*^ 

^To be sure. And there was the scandal about the 
faro-table '* 

^ I say. Finder, that you need not recall old stories.^ 

^ And the case of the young fellow who blew out his 
brains.^ 

^A young fool! K he had only waited a day or 
two ' 

^As your lordship says, these family scandals do no 
harm to persons of your quality.' 

Perhaps his lordship exaggerated the power of rank in 
making family scandals of none effect; certainly the 
family scandal of being ruined, of having raised money 
on everything — by the sale of pictures, books, plate, and 
furniture ; by the cutting down of woods ; by selling his 
life interest in estates — had been so favourably received by 
the world that his lordship had not a single friend left ; 
that he was not received in any coffee-house or tavern 
frequented by his social equals; that he was no longer 
received in any club of gentlemen, and that no one in 
London was more universally shunned than himself. Yet 
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he declared that family acandals could do him no 
harm. 

^What can that shopkeeper fellow do?^ he asked. 
* What can he say ? To whom can he say it ?^ 

^ As your lordship says, he can do nothing. No family 
scandal could hurt the Honourable Mrs. Weyland. Her 
ladyship would not even be annoyed, I suppose. The 
man comes to my house; he is admitted because he is 
a cousin of a member of the company ; he drinks ; his 
tongue is loosened, and he talks.*^ 

* The story is talked about in your parlour — what does 
that matter V 

^ Oh, my lord ! — ^pardon me. My parlour is nothing 
less than an Exchange for news of the nobility. My 
people — ^those who use my parlour — are not only valets ; 
they are also footmen and coachmen : everything that is 
done is known to them. Do you suppose that a great 
lady can go anywhere or do anything without its being 
known to all her servants? I could tell you where one 
great lady goes twice a week, in the afternoon, and why 
she goes there. I can tell you where a noble lord keeps 
a bird in a cage, so to speak, without his lady-wife know- 
ing anjrthing about it. These things are talked about, I 
say, first in my parlour, where there is something new 
related every day-something surprising; your lordship 
would be astonished.'* 

^ Well, if the stories are confined to your parlour "^ 

* They are not ; they go from my parlour to the ser- 
vants^ hall. There they are discussed in full, with addi- 
tions. Some of my people have a very happy knack of 
making things out to seem more important than they are 
in reality ; and, then — ^I beg your lordship^s attention to 
the point — while the gentlemen do not, as a rule, talk to 
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their valets — ^they treat them, for the most part, like dust 
beneath their feet — ^the ladies do talk to their ladies^-maids 
— oh yes! — ^they ask all the news, and the ladyVmaid 
knows it all, and while she dresses her mistress she keeps 
her in good temper by telling her the newest scandal. 
Your lordship follows me ? 

^ I think you are infernally long-winded ! But go on."* 

* Very well. This draper will tell his story. Th^i it 
will fly abroad to every servants^ hall ; it will be known 
there how the Honourable Mrs. Weyland got rid of her 
debts and liabiUties by marrying a prisoner sentenced to 
death in Newgate. Then the ladyVmaid will tell her 
mistress, and all the world will know it.** 

*Well? And what if they do r 

^ As your lordship says, a family scandal cannot harm 
persons of your quality. Still, her ladyship would 
perhaps be better pleased if the thing could be kept 
secrex. 

* Perhaps — perhaps. Hark ye, Finder. I can give the 
man no money, but it might be worth while to keep him 
quiet.^ 

* I think so myself, my lord. That is why I am here 
this morning.*^ 

* How much will keep him quiet P 

< He wants little or nothing but drink. Something has 
happened to him. An unexpected good fortune has come 
to him. He boasts that an old friend has placed his wife 
in a good and comfortable lodging and has given her an 
allowance. He himself takes all he can get out of that 
allowance, and sallies forth every morning to drink it, but 
when he has spent his day'*s allowance he goes about and 
begs for more. He is no longer in rags, and he abstains 
from selling his new broadcloth because it is much easier 
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for one well-dressed to get a drink from an old firiend than 
for one in rags. Now, my lord, all he wants is the run of 
the beer cellar, the wine-bins and the mm at the Grapes 
Tavern. I warrant to keep him quiet with that bribe.** 

* Very good — do so.' 

^I will. Meantime, my lord, I very well understand 
your lordship will make money out of this job.** 

* I must arrange with my sister-in-law for the permanent 
silence of the man. Is he vindictive T 

^Very vindictive. Well, my lord, let us understand 
each otiier.^ 

^ Ah !^ his lordship looked up slowly, as if the thing 
mattered little. * How much, Pinder T 

The man held out his hand. 

^ Halves, my lord.^ 

Lord Stratherrick sat up with a sudden show of wounded 
dignity. 

* You foi^t your position, Pinder.' 

* Not at all. I know my position. Your lordship will 
excuse me if I remind you of it. You have not a sixpence 
except what Mrs. Weyland gives you. Everybody knows 
that — ^the servants' hall discussed that a long time ago. 
The whole company in the Park know it. You are going 
to buy the silence of this man — ^that means that you will 
give him a small sum, and that you will obtain from her 
ladyship a large sum. I shall be able to find out— oh ! 
the thing is quite easy — what you get for bujdng the man's 
silence and what you give. And if I were to give him, 
meantime, the run of my cellars, I must be paid for the 
drink, and I must go halves with your lordship for the 
rest. 

^ Suppose I refuse ?' 

^ Oh ! then, my lord, you will have to find some other 
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person to make little money advances, and to find out those 
places where your lordship can adventure for half-crowns 
instead of playing for rouleaux of guineas, which was your 
former practice. Indeed, your lordship will find it difficult 
indeed to get on without me.^ 

Lord Stratherrick was silent awhile. Tlien he said 
quietly, and without any show of resentment : 

* Finder, you may bring me this man.** 

Finder retired quietly. 

It was not many minutes^ walk to Jermyn Street. Tlie 
landlord of the Grapes returned quickly, bringing with 
him the unfortunate bankrupt. 

He was not a pleasant man to look at, being short and 
squat in figure, with legs not only short but crooked ; his 
f«« was inflamed with strong drink, his nose wa« painted 
with those flowers of experience called by sailors grog- 
blossoms, his lips were thick and tremulous, his eyes were 
shot with red veins, his cheek was purple, his neck was 
thick. He was dressed, as Mr. Finder said, in good broad- 
cloth recently acquired — stout brown cloth, such as a sub- 
stantial tradesman might wear. 

^Lord Stratherrick," said Finder softly, and with the 
greatest deference to his lordship, * has heard something 
of your story. His lordship is a nobleman of the most 
philanthropic character. Tell him everything.** 

^I understand, sir" — his lordship raised his head and 
looked down, without rising from his chair — ^he was lower 
than his visitor, yet he looked down upon him ; the thing 
is done by lowering the eyes — * I understand, sir, that you 
have a history of — of — some kind of misfortune to com- 
municate. I do not promise to ofier any relief, under- 
stand, though I consent to hear your story." 

^ His lordship must be satisfied with the truth— the 
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complete truth of your stoiy,^ Pinder whispered. ^ Oh ! 
hundreds of stories are brought to him daily, but he 
receives them all for examination. Tis the most benevo- 
lent heart^ 

It was, indeed, and it shows that an excellent valet was 
lost to the world belowstairs when Pinder exchanged the 
servants^ hall for the white apron of the innkeeper in 
Jermyn Street. 

The draper hemmed; the draper hemmed a second 
time. 

* Well, my lord,^ he began in a rusty voice, * I have had 
great misfortunes.^ 

* Gro on,' Pinder whispered ; * tell him everything — who 
you were, what you were. If you don't tell him everything, 
how are you to be helped F 

* I was a draper, my lord, on Ludgate Hill — a draper 
in a very large way of business, a member of the Drapers' 
Company. So large was my business, and so extensive my 
operations, that I was commonly reputed to be in the 
wholesale line. In fact, I expected to become a member 
of the court of my company, and to wear a fur gown like 
all the members of that most honourable court ; but my 
hopes were blasted '' 

Pinder whispered : 

* Whom by P 

* By a woman — a gentlewoman — a lady of quality. She 
owed me a large sum of money — £S00y more or less.' 

It will be seen that the past was viewed by the worthy 
man through spectacles of imagination. 

^ Can a great merchant,' asked his lordship, ^ be ruined 
for the want of ^600 ?' 

* No, my lord, not as a rule ; but there are times when 
certain calls have to be met, and certain other caUs have to 
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be met, when ^500 makes all the difference. I had counted 
on this ^600 ; it was intended to meet certain lialnlities. 
I relied on the lady entirely. She was a lady of rank by 
marriage, though by birth and education nothing more 
than the daughter of a London citizen. As the money 
was overdue, I went to call upon her. I represented the 
dreadful situation I should be in if she did not pay me. 
She did not warn me of her intentions ' 

* Otherwise,^ Finder suggested, * I believe that you would 
have clapped her in the King^s Bench.^ 

* I shc^d ; I wish I had done so. I have always regretted 
that I did not. But we are fools, we great merchants. I 
trusted her because she was a gentlewoman.^ 

*It is reported,^ Finder again suggested, ^that you 
yourself had fallen into difficulties owing to your habits 
of drinking.^ 

* The story is quite false — ^wicked as well, my lord. I 
never drink ^ (he caught a smile on Finder^s face)— -^ that is, 
I never used to drink in the days of prosperity. To be 
sure, the tavern is the natural place for the conduct of 
business. If I was a good deal in the tavern it was not to 
drink. The fact only proved the magnitude of my trans- 
actions.^ 

* The magnitude of your transactions allowed you to 
fail for the want of «f SOO,** said Lord Stratherrick 
quietly. 

^ Stick to the truth, stick to the truth, man,^ whispered 
Finder. * No man in a large way was ever bankrupt for 
the loss of <f 500.' 

* Well,' he went on, grumbling, *no matter the magnitude 
of my transactions or the business carried on at the tavern, 
the lady owed me ^500 and did not pay.' 

Said Finder : 
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^ When she would not or could not pay, what did you 
dor 

^ I was expecting her money. I knew that if she did not 
pay I must be bankrupt, and there came to see me a woman 
named Mrs. Brymer, a dressmaker, of Monmouth Street, a 
woman with whom I had done business. ^^ Mr. Fulton,^ 
she said, or ^* Mr. Joseph Fulton,^ I forget which, *^ I come 
to you from your debtor. She owes you ^500. She 
cannot pay it.^ ^^ Why, madam,^ I said, ^^ if she cannot 
pay it she shall go to prison, and shall there lie till she 
can pay it.^ ^* Not so, not so,'" said Mrs. Brymer, ^* for the 
lady has transferred the debt, having been this day married 
in Newgate to a prisoner named Adolphus Truxo, who is 
sentenced to death and will be hanged o^ Monday.^ At 
this blow I was, as you may say, fairly knocked over. It 
was, however, true; the marriage had taken place. I 
went to Newgate and learned that it was true.^ 

^ And so,** said Lord Stratherrick, * the lady was married, 
the man was hanged, and you became bankrupt. Is that 

aur 

^ Then I became bankrupt. My stock was seized, my 
furniture was seized ; I lost everything I had in the world, 
and I was turned into the street with my wife and children, 
penniless.** 

^ Your creditors did not, then, as is usual, lock you up ?' 

* No, there was some talk of it ; but I had nothing — ^I 
should never have anything. I have no relatives who could 
help me ; my wife was the daughter of a country parson, 
who couldn^t help her at all. So they let me go.^ 

* And how have you been living since ?^ 

* It was three years ago. We have been living on the 
charity of our friends. I have been unable to get employ- 
ment. Eveiy day I have gone out in search of work, and 
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have been dependent on my old firiends for food and a trifle 

of drink. If your lordship can help me '' 

Finder whispered : 

* Do you want work T 

* Yes, yes. Work is what I want Work' — he shuddered, 
as if the prospect of work filled him with terror. * Work,' 
he repeated, bracing himself up. ^ Hard« honest work of 
any kind — work. I would sweep out a shop, I would 
carry the packages and parcels, I would take the money, 
I would invite the people to come in. Give me work.' 

Indeed, he looked most unfit for any kind of work that 
one could name. How could work be entrusted to that 
swollen red nedc, those purple cheeks, those eyes that 
stood out like the eyes of shrimps ? 

* Have you seen the lady since ? 

* No, my lord, I have not. If I do see her it will be 
the worse for her.' 

^ Why, you would not attempt violence, would you ? 
Have a care, man ; have a care ! Tyburn Tree is easily 
reached.' 

* If I were to see her. ... I know not what I should do. 
Remember, my lord, I had a house and a beautiful shop : 
a good house — the back windows looked out on St. 
Martin's burying ground ; a good shop, an apprentice, a 
large stock. I was in good esteem, as I said, in my 
company. Nay, I did not despair of getting into the 
Common Council, and perhaps, if business went well and 
the neighbours were satined that I was a man of substance,. 
I might have become an Alderman. And we had our 
friends — ^my wife gave parties to her friends, while I and 
my friends took a bottle in the back parlour. I had a son 
and a daughter. All these things — ^'twas the happiest lot 
in the world — ^were broken up and destroyed by that 
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woman — ^gentlewoman I may not call her. If I were to 
meet her, I say I know not what I should do.^ 

* Since your failure you have been living on charity, you 
say.' 

^I have picked up food and drink. My wife and 
children, I fear, have suffered terrible privations — through 
that woman. We slept in a single room — an upstairs 
room — without furniture — without a scrap of furniture — 
through that woman. They were in rags because every- 
thing was sold — through that woman ; they were mostly 
starving always — ^through that woman.** 

* Could your son do anything f 
^ He ran away and went to sea.^ 

* And your daughter ?* 

* She could do nothing. But a lady has taken her for a 
companion — the same lady gives my wife a lodging and a 
small allowance.^* 

* Oh !^ A sudden suspicion — I know not why — struck 
his listener. ^ What is the name of your daughter ? 

* Alice.' 

^ Alice — Alice. This is curious and unexpected. Sir, 
if you met that lady you would at any rate speak your 
mind to her.' 

* I would — I would indeed.' 

* There are footmen at the beck and call of a gentle- 
woman. Suppose they kicked you out of doors ? 

^ They would not kick me out before I asked them for 
news of the widow of Adolphus Truxo, n^ro, who was 
hanged three years ago. Mrs. Truxo, I shall call her — 
Mrs. Adolphus Truxo, widow of that great, brawny, hulk- 
ing negro whom I saw in the courtyard, his irons clink- 
ing, who walked about, a pannikin of rum in his hand. 
Mrs. Adolphus Truxo, widow of that great negro. It is 
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a creditable marriage for a gentlewoman, is it not, my 
lord? 

He stopped, having said all that occurred to him. 
Lord Stratherrick looked at him gravely, his chin upon 
his hand* 

* I am interested,^ he said ; ^ go on/ 

^ Your fortune,^ whispered Finder, * is as good as made. 
He is interested in your story/ 

^ So far, I say that I am interested in your story ; but 
I must make inquiries about it. Meantime, I think that 
the best thing you can do is to hold your tongue. I have 
heard something of your case before. Finder has been 
good enough to speak of it. If you blazon abroad the 
story as you have told it to me, you will do yourself harm 
rather than good. For it is reported that you were in 
quite a small shop ^ (the draper held up his hands. ^ Oh ! 
the wickedness of men ^), ^ that you had neglected your 
business for the tavern, where you spent all your time ^ (the 
draper shook his head — ^ that men should tell such lies !^X 
* and that your bankruptcy was quite certain without the 
lady^s fortune to pay this debt, and that instead of £500 the 
debt was nearer «f 100 ^ (the draper groaned heavily). * Very 
well, that will do. You need not groan or hold up your 
hands any more. Now Usten. Finder, here, will carry 
out my intentions as r^ards your case. I admit that you 
have something to complain of. Gk>, now, with Finder to 
his tavern of the Grapes. You will observe silence about 
your case, while I consider what can be done for you. 
Finder has promised to give you as much food and drink 
as you choose to call for — ^beer, wine, or punch, so long as 
you hold your tongue. If you talk, you will be turned 
into the street with a bill against you for drink provided. 
You understand ? Turned into the street ^ — ^his lordship 
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shook a threatening finger — Humed into the street. Take 
him away, Pinder.' 

The bankrupt and Finder having vanished, his lordship 
drew out of his pocket a document on large paper, and 
engrossed in a round, upright hand — ^the hand of a law 
stationer or clerk. He knew the hand well, having in the 
old days, when he had still something to sell, experienced 
the clerkly writing on many occasions. 

* Like an old firiend,^ he murmured, opening the docu- 
ment, which had been brought to him that morning. 

It was counsePs opinion as to the question asked, viz., 
whether, if a woman who has transferred her liabilities to 
her husband becomes wealthy after his death, she is bound 
to discharge her debts. 

The opinion was short, and to the effect that in such a 
case, the liabilities having been transferred to the husband, 
his widow is not liable for any of the debts, however great 
they may be, and however rich the widow may have 
become. 

* At the same time,^ said the counsel learned in the law, 
* there can be no doubt that the widow should, if she can, 
discharge these liabilities of her own free will, and without 
the least obligation by law.^ 

* Quite so,^ said the reader, folding up the document and 
replacing it in his pocket. ^ I know the law, of course, as 
well as the learned counsel, and I knew very well what he 
would say about the obligation to discharge those liabili- 
ties. Yes, yes, it will be interesting in a day or two, 
perhaps, to remind him of this opinion, and of the person 
to whom it relates — ^the person whom he regards as an 
angel. I don''t know why. Isabel lost all her money 
where I lost mine, but she had less to lose. Then she was 
straitened and her condition pressed her, so she did a very 

IS 
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sensible thing — what any woman would do under the 
conditions if she could. She shifted her burden on to 
the back of a man about to die. The world entirely 
approves of such conduct, but the world condemns a 
woman who is foolish enough to be found out. Suppose 
such a woman defies the world and brazens it out, why, it 
is but a few card-parties, a party or two to Vauxhall, a 
water-party with horns and a supper, and the woman is 
forgiven.^ 

So he went on in meditation. If we put his meditations 
into words, it is not that he uttered any words at all, but 
only that his thoughts took this turn : 

* But there is the bankrupt. If we let him loose upon 
the enemy, what can he do ? He might go to the house 
and brawl before the door, to be knocked down by the 
lackeys, or he might tell the whole story in Pinder^s 
parlour, and so the scandal would fly all over the town. 
Then, as I said, Isabel might brazen it out, and be very 
little the worse. Better for him to keep quiet. Let him 
have his fill of rum and port and beer ; that swollen neck 
will burst before long. If he drinks as much as he can, he 
will not last a month, or little more. To keep him silent 
the drink is all he wants. How much will Isabel give? 
The scoundrel Finder f He will stand in, will he ? We 
shall see. Isabel shall give me — ^to keep Fulton quiet — 
what ? The original debt — say £900 ; something for the 
last three years — say <^00 ; something for the future — 
say another j6%00: total, <£600. Yes, <£600; peiiiaps 
she will make it more — ^but «^600 ! I shall give Finder 
<f 50 to cover the drink bill and all. The greedy scoundrel ! 
He would stand in with his master, would he? The 
impudence of the age is frightful ; they respect nothing, 
not even rank and a star. 
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*Aiid the oian'*8 daughter, IsabePs companion. It is 
Isabel again who has found a respectable lodging for the 
girPs mother, and gives her an allowance. This is con- 
science money. Apparently the man does not know who 
his daughter's patron is, nor does the mother know, nor 
the father. It will not pay me to let that scandal loose, 
while it will pay me to keep the man quiet. My dear 
Isabel, with your miserable <£16 a month, I see before you 
a whole peck of troubles if this man is let loose ; and a 
very comfortable little income for me if the man is kept 
quiet.' 

Just then — ^his thoughts were roaming backwards and 
forwards over the same ground; indeed, his meditations 
that we have abridged into five minutes occupied an hour 
or more — a visitor arrived. It was no other than the girl 
Alice. She brought with her a note from Isabel. The 
note was brief and to the point ; it was in answer to his 
request for a loan, or an advance, or an increased allowance 
— something to do with more money. His lordship 
generally wrote such a letter about once a month ; he was 
never tired of writing the letter, and Isabel was never tired 
of answering in the same way : 

* No, my lord ' (she wrote), * certainly not ; the allow- 
ance, and nothing but the allowance. No advance; no 
increase; no pajrment of debts. If you have liabilities, 
get rid of them your own way. For my part, I give you 
jn6 a month, or £i a week, with dinner in St. James's 
Square when you please. With that you will have to be 
content. 

* Isabel.' 

^ Is there any answer to take back?' asked the messenger. 

13—2 
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* No, diild, so,^ he replied very sweetly. ^ There is no 
answer. Thank my sister-in-law for me. By the way, I 
have seen you in St. Jameses Square sometimes, have I not ?^ 
He had dined there most days, so that it would have been 
strange had he not seen her. 

* I have been my lady^s companion for two montiis and 
more.^ 

* To be sure. You make music of an evening ; you read 
to your patron. And you walk with her. Your name, if 
I remember aright, is Alice.^ 

* At your service, my lord.' 

^ Alice, you are a very pretty girl. I r^ret — ^but that 
avails not : what is your surname, Alice ? 
^ My name is Fulton.'' 

* Ah ! There are Fultons of Shropshire. You are a 
member of that old family — of a younger branch, perhaps P 

* No, my lord. I am not connected with gentry in any 
way.' 

^ Indeed. Beauty wants not family.' 

* My father was a draper on Ludgate Hill, who unfortu- 
nately became bankrupt three years ago.' 

^Oh, really, — a bankrupt! That was a great mis* 
fortune to him — ^and to you.' 

* A terrible misfortune indeed.' 

^Pray, what was the cause of this disaster? Bad debts, 
perhaps P 

* There were some bad debts, no doubt. Everyone in 
business makes bad debts. But my brother, who knew 
what happened, told me that the bad debts were few and 
not enough to break my poor f&ther.' 

^ Oh ! there were other reasons, then.' 
^ My lord, a girl ought not to expose the sins of her 
father. It is enough that had he attended to his 
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business he might have been by this time a prosperous 
citizen.^ 

* Your sentiments, Alice, do honour to your heart And 
how has your father supported you since this f&ilure T 

^ He goes out every day to look for work, and he comes 
home in the evening without having found it Pray, my 
lord, do not ask more questions about my £Etther/ 

^ I will not, Alice. Still, your account of yourself, from 
cme of so much beauty — nay, never blush — must be in- 
teresting. My sister-in-law is fortunate in possessing such 
a companion.^ 

^ My lord, she is an angeL^ 

^ I rejoice to hear it. Angels are scarce in these days. 
She found you ; she adopted you ; she placed your mother, 
I have learned from her, in respectable lodgings — surely 
this was a good work. Well, Alice, I congratulate both 
her and you. I hope that you may continue to find my 
sister-in-law an angel. Thank her in my name for the 
answer to my letter. Tell her she wants nothing but wings, 
which, gilt at the edges, would become her vastly, in order 
to become the guardian angel to all brothers-in-law. Grood- 
morning, my pretty Alice, good-morning. And, Alice, 
tell her if you please — ^by such a messenger one should 
only send gracious and pleasing messages — ^tell her that I 
intend to call upon her to-morrow morning soon after 
noon, and that I hope to find her at home — ^and alone — 
tdl her that I hope to find her alone." 



CHAPTER Xni 



*TKLL HE WHAT YOU WANT ' 



* I AH glad,^ said Lord Stratherrick, ^ to find you at home, 
Isabel, and for once alone. Mostly, if a man wants speech 
with you, he finds that you are driving about the town 
from milliner to mercer, and from dressmaker to draper/ 

* A body must make herself decent, my lord. Would 
you like me, for the credit of your family, to go in the 
rags and tatters of last yearns fashions ?** 

Conversation with his lordship always began in a light 
and airy tone, becoming by d^prees serious, grave, and 
even heated. 

^ Or you are cheek by jowl with your companion, so 
that it is impossible to have a few words privately with 
you. A mighty pretty girl She is — let me see — ^you 
call her Alice — ^Alice what?'* 

^ Does her name matter P 

*Why, no, with such a face as that. I suppose she 
may be the daughter of a cit — ^perhaps a broken-down 
cit.^ Isabel changed colour. *What does it matter, as 
you say ? Only I wonder that she has not already been 
persuaded by one of the young fellows.** 

*My lord, pray understand that Alice is under my 
especial charge. The young fellows are not encouraged to 
buzz about her.^ 
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* She could not be in better keeping, or, let me say it, 
Isabel, more pleasant.^ His words were friendly, but 
Isabel knew him, and she heard another meaning in his 
voice and saw another light in his eyes. ^ You will guard 
her under lock and key. It is very well known to the 
world that you are a dragon, Isabel. I come, however, 
not to talk to you about Alice, but about a matter of 
very much greater importance. How important it is 
you will be yourself, I am sure, the first to acknowledge.' 

*If it refers to your lordship's letter, I have already 
written and sent an answer. I am only sorry that it 
must, as usual, be a refusal. Your lordship knows very 
well why.' 

*I said imporUmtj Isabel. Caa my poor, slight, and 
humble wants be called important? No. I asked only 
for an advance of a few guineas. You refuse. Well, you 
have the purse. My business refers to something far more 
importaiiWveiy fer more important, I say r 

His lordship assumed a look and a manner which might 
have been borrowed from those of a discontented mute at 
a cheap funeral. 

* I have already,' Isabel repeated, * and more than once, 
informed you that beyond the monthly allowance and the 
rent of lodging and the price of dr^s which your rank 
requires — all of which I will cheerfully pay you for the 
sake of my late husband, your brother — I will not go 
on any consideration whatever.' 

^ Isabel, you distress me ; your harsh words pain me. I 
assure you again that I have to speak on a matter of 
the very highest importance. Pray do not think that I 
refer to your trumpery allowance. I call it trumpery in 
consideration of my rank and my position as head of the 
family. Doubtless to you, brought up in the practice of 
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making and saving money, it seems a munificent allow- 
ance. I am not going to speak of it. What is an 
allowance — what is my comfort, compared with your 
happiness — ^nay, your reputation, your very existence as 
a blameless woman P 

^ My very existence as a blameless woman T Isabel sat 
up, stung into interest, but as yet she suspected nothing. 
* Pray, my lord, lose no more time in beating about the 
bush. Tell me at once what you mean by this solemn 
preamble. In what way is my reputation attadced? 
How is my very existence as a blameless woman en- 
dangered?* 

^I have to remind you, Isabel, with great pain, believe 
me "* 

^ Oh, do not trouble about your own pain.** Indeed, his 
face, despite his efforts to convey sjrmpathy and sorrow, 
expressed a certain unholy joy rather than any kind of 
pain. « Go on with your communication.' 

^ I have to carry you back two or three years, Isabel,^ 
he went on, * back to a time when, some few years after 
my lamented brother^s death, you made the very distress- 
ing discoveiy that you had gone through the whole of the 
fortune left you by him — a modest fortune, to be sure ; I 
felt at the time of his death with you and for you — ^yet it 
was the fortune of a younger son. I could not make it 
more. As for getting through it, it was my own experi- 
ence; pray do not think that I blame you for extrava- 
gance. Not at alL Well, you came to the end of it in 
three years or so after his decease. You b^an as a 
widow with a small but sufficient income of about £900 
or ^E'SSO a year; it should have been enough, with pru- 
dence, for your life. Unfortunately, you were not 
prudent. You must needs, being only a merchant's 
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daughter, live like a woman of fashion; it was not 
enough. You not only spent the income, but you squan- 
dered the capital, till one morning you found that there 
was nothing left. Again my own experience-— quite my 
own experience. Do not think, my dear Isabel, that I am 
thinking even of reproach.^ 

^ All this,^ said Isabel, ^ is quite true. I did find out, to 
my alarm, that most of my capital was gone. I lost it 
at the card-table. I do not know how you discovered 
this fact, which, to tell the truth, I myself would wilUngly 
forget. I was improvident; I was careless; I never 
looked into my own affairs. My only excuse is that I 
had never before had the management of any affairs. ** 

^ As for that ^ — ^he waved his hands as if no secret could 
be kept from him — * I learned the story as one may learn 
all stories, if he knows the right way to discover things. 
Some men never learn anything that goes on. To others 
there is no such thing as a sealed book. I admit, Isabel, 
that I only learned the story the other day. By what 
means ? That concerns me. I am not, though straitened 
in my circumstances owing to the pitiful nature of your 
allowance, without resource, without friends, or without 
influence.^ 

* Pray go on, then, if you have anything more to say.** 

IsabePs cheek flushed. How much did he know ? What 
had he discovered ? 

^ Fve a great deal more to say. In this difliculty, with 
a debtors^ prison threatening, you might, I suppose, have 
appealed to your father. I apprehend that you did not ; 
I say that I am not certain on this point, because I know 
nothing of what is done on the other side of Charing 
Cross. You have told me that he was a hard and 
austere person, one who would certainly r^ard with the 
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greatest severity all extravagances of the fashionable 
world — the card-table among other things. I believe that 
this kind of parent would show very little toleration for 
the thousand and one delightful and charming follies — 
even the venial faults — of a fashionable woman ; especi- 
ally, I suppose — but I may be wrong — ^that the London 
merchant has small consideration for a woman who spends 
jP4sOOO in two or three years, and finally finds herself in 
debt/ 

^ What you say is quite true. I could not apply to my 
father, for he would have refused hb assistance — and with 
austerity; nor could I i^ply to you, for you were head 
over ears in difficulties already. However, I was in diffi- 
culties. I lived through them. I am now rich. What 
more is there to be said ? 

His face showed that there was a good deal more to be 
said. Isabel saw the smile upon his lips, and her heart 
sunk. He went on : 

* I wanted all the money I had for my own necessities, 
so that it would have been useless for you to apply to me. 
However, under these circumstances, someone suggested to 
you another way. Shall I tell you that way T He sank 
his voice to a whisper. * Someone — I know not who— 
pointed out to you that it was possible to transfer the 
whole of your debts to another person by the simple plan 
of marrying him.' Isabel started with a cry of dismay. 
He knew, then, this ! He knew ! This enemy of hers 
knew. What would happen ? ^ And since you, naturally, 
could not find any ordinary person who would knowingly 
incur those debts, you had to consider the very disagree- 
able necessity of marr]dng a man actually under sentence 
of death, to whom a few hundreds — or thousands — mattered 
nothing.' 
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Isabel changed colour ; she sank back in her chair and 
turned pale ; she clasped her hands ; she moaned : ^ Oh, 
he knows ! he knows !^ 

* Yes, Isabel, I know — I know. I am truly sorry to give 
you pain, but I must tell the story right through, just to 
show you that I know everything. We will have no secrets 
firom each other. What happened then ? You found, or 
someone found for you, such a man — a common fellow 
sentenced to death. You were taken — I do not know by 
whom the business was managed; it is not worth the 
trouble of finding out — ^to Newgate Prison ; there in the 
wretdied courtyard, where these creatures jingle their 
chains and parade an ostentatious bravery, you were 
introduced to the man "^ 

^ No, no,^ said Isabel, panting ; Mt is not true. I did 
not exchange one word with him.** 

^I suppose that no words were necessary. A n^ro, 
besides, has small powers of conversation. The language 
of gallantly is not known to him. I suppose a parson 
from the Fleet was easy to be procured P These gentry 
are always in attendance about Fleet Bridge; in that 
interesting chapel formed by the Press Yard, with its high 
and picturesque walls — I have not seen them, but I dare 
say they are picturesque — ^no windows and no roof, in the 
presence of a crowd of worthy and responsible witnesses, 
some of whom were themselves going to be hanged, and 
could therefore enter into the situation with full enjoy- 
ment, and the rest their friends — ladies and gentlemen, no 
doubt, of the highest walks in City society — ^you were 
married. The widow of my brother, the Honourable 
Ronald Weyland, was married in Newgate, by a Fleet parson, 
to a condemned negro— « condemned negro! What an 
honour to our fetmily ! All this is quite true, is it not P^ 
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^ It is quite trae,^ she murmured fkintly. 

'The respected name of your second husband was, I 
learn, Adolphus Tmxo. He was a full-blooded blade — a 
stalwart n^ro from the Grold Coast, or Barbadoes, or per- 
haps somewhere else. He became your husband, being at 
the time expectant of the gallows in a few days. I sup- 
pose you rewarded him with as much drink as he could 
consume during the short remainder of his valuable and 
interesting life. My dear sister-in-law,* he said, his hand 
on hers, ' you are no longer the widow of the Honourable 
Ronald Weyland, but the widow of Adolphus Truxo — a 
negro whose bones now hang on wires, presumably, in 
one of the rooms of the College of Surgeons. You are 
Mrs. Adolphus Truxo.** 

He r^arded his sister-in-law with a peculiar com- 
placency. She now lay on the sofa, crushed and huddled 
up, panting and moaning. She could say nothing ; she 
had no reply to offer : she was surprised ; she had fallen 
into an ambush, so to speak. She had been attacked from 
a most unexpected quarter, and for the moment she had 
no defence to offer. Yet she understood very well that 
the attack would mean a demand for money ; and already 
from the depths of her shame and misery she had begun 
to think how best she could meet those demands. 

Everybody knows the swiftness of thought. Isabel saw 
already her brother-in-law making use of this knowledge 
to extort money, and always more money, from her. There 
was a look of triumph in his eyes which proclaimed his 
intention. What else did he intend? To parade the 
story ? It was not a story which even Lord Stratherrick, 
about whose name clung so many scandals and strange 
histories, would care to proclaim. She might defy him ; 
she might bid him do his worst. 
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Lord Stratherrick contemplated her, I say, with a pecu- 
liar complacency. * She feds it,' he thought. ^ So much 
the betta* — so much the better.' 

Presently the lady opened her eyes and look^ round. 
She had partly recovered her self-possession. She could 
temporize; she could put off a decision, whatever her 
brotiiet-in-Iaw might propose. 

* Shall I get a glass of wine — or water — or anything ?' 
he asked. * Remember, Isabel, that this matter need not 
— need not, I say — ga beyond you and me. It may be 
arranged ; it may remain our secret.' 

^Oh, go on! Only go on — go on and get it over. 
Every word you say is like a knife to my heart. I thought 
that no one would find out the dreadful story.' 

* Dear, dear ! I told you, Isabel, that the subject was 
most important — far more important than my miserable 
allowance. After all, since I alone know the story of that 
marriage — ^that is to say, only I myself and one or two 
persons who need not be considered — and since the matter 
is thus between you and me alone, we may arrange things 
so that you may be quite easy in your mind — quite easy. 
In me, Isabel, you have your closest friend and your 
nearest relation. Let me retain your confidence.' 

^ Have you finished ? Believe me, the memory of that 
day fills me with shame and remorse. I had hoped that 
not one single person was left who knew anjrthing about it.' 

* My sister-in-law, consider. Is there anything in the 
whole world that no one knows except the person who did 
it ? Isabel, I am here to remind you ' — ^he dropped his 
voice — ^ not only of the thing which we would botib bury 
in the deepest oblivion, if we could, but also, unfortu- 
nately, of a person who knows this history and will spread 
it about if he is not prevented.' 
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^Whoishe?' 

^ Among your creditors, Isabel— Kjuite a humble person 
— was a man with a draper'*s shop to whom you owed some 
money. Who would believe that a mere draper could be 
feared? He came to you before you acted as you did, 
bilging you to pay up.* 

* The man came to me half drunk and vapoured about 
his wealth and his resouvces.** 

^ Well, you know what happened to him P* 

* He went bankrupt^ partly, I hear, thiDugh my inability 
to pay. I have been told, however, that he was bankrupt 
already/ 

* Vapouring or not, drunk or sober, he went bankrupt. 
We cannot deny the fact.** 

*I suppose he did. Of course he did. His drunken 
habits ruined him, not my small debt.' 

* Well, Isabel, you have acted as one who is influenced 
by remorse. What was your sin? You found his 
family the other day in the greatest misery. You very 
generously relieved their distresses. Why ? Because you 
caused them. Everybody will attribute that as the cause. 
You very generously provided for the wife ; you have given 
her a weekly allowance — why? Because you had pre- 
viously ruined her husband. You have made his daughter 
your companion — why? Because you yourself were the 
cause of their poverty.** 

^It is true that I have done all this, and perhaps 
because I may have had some share in the father's ruin. 
Some share, but not all.' 

^The world will say that it is conscience money. Your 
action proves your remorse and penitence and— and— all 
those virtues — things that they preach in church, as well 
as your goodness of heart. But, Isabel, it will not stop the 
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maD'^s thirst for money. He is most vindictive ; he thirsts 
for revenge ; he denmnds reparation ; he is rapacious. I 
have no doubt that he exaggerates your share in his ruin 
in order to get money from you. But' — his lordship 
shrugged his shoulders — ^^ there, my dear Isabel, is the 
situation.' 

^ What can the man do r 

* It is not only the bankruptcy. When the man was 
told that your debts were shifted on to one Truxo under , 
sentence oi death, he naturally went to Newgate to 
inquire ; there he saw the man, your husband, the black, 
and heard from him a confirmation of your marriage. He 
knows, therefore, about the marriage.' 

* What can the man do ?' she repeated. 

* He is desperate ; he seems not to know who it is that 
has befriended his wife and daughter; his thirst for 
revenge grows daily greater ; his bankruptcy, I am quite 
prepared to believe, was due to his own drinking habits, 
and not to your debt at all ; yet he has forgotten the 
former circumstance, and now says that it was due to you, 
and to no one but you. As for what he can do : he 
might come to this house and brawl and bellow all kinds 
of things, including, of course, the marriage with the late 
Adolphus Truxo, sus. per coU. Your people would quickly 
throw him out, and, if necessary, beat him to a jelly. 
Nothing would please me better than to see the creature 
beaten to a jelly. He is loathsome ; he is a walking cask 
of liquor; it makes one sick to talk to him, or even to 
look at him: but would the beating help in keeping 
things quiet? That, however, is not the chief danger. 
He has access to a certain tavern frequented and used 
almost entirely by gentlemen's servants. He will tell his 
story with his own exaggerations and embellishments to 
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these fellows, who are all greedy of scandal, and live, so to 
speak, upon gossip concerning their masters and mistresses. 
They will go home, and they will cany the scandals to the 
servants^ hall.^ 

'What does it matter to us how they talk in the 
servants^ hall 7* 

* Stay a little. The lady^s-maid takes her meals in the 
servants^ hall. The lady^s-maid talks to her mistress. 
The lady^s-maid retails to her mistress all the scandal that 
she hears. A ladyVmaid is partly valued for the gossip 
and scandal she can bring to her mistress. Remember 
that; and remember, therefore, that twenty-four hours 
after the infuriated bankrupt has told his story it will be 
all over the town. Now, Isabel, I ask you — as a firiend, 
- yoor b««h.r-i„-Uw-»t ,f ^U. »y «»». c» 
you afford to allow this scandal to be spread abroad P 

Isabel groaned. She did not fednt any more ; the first 
shock was over. She was in the meshes of the net, but 
she was thinking how best to defeat the nobleman'^s purpose, 
which she understood. 

' Now, my dear Isabel, I am your friend in this business — 
not your only friend, perhaps, but your true friend. Frankly, 
I do not desire any fsunily scandal to arise out of it ; we 
have had a good many scandals of which I have been, I 
confess, the cause — sometimes the innocent and much mis- 
represented cause ; sometimes the unfortunate cause ; 
sometimes the cause through carelessness and inadvertence. 
Let us avoid another scandaL I can keep this man quiet 
by the very simple process of paying him. Oh, not great 
sums of money. I can keep him quiet by a very moderate 
expenditure.^ 

' How can you prevent his talking ? He will take as 
much of your money as you choose to give him, and 
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then he will talk. Who can bridle the tongue of a 
drunkard?^ 

* He will not be able to talk* I shall make it quite clear 
that if he tells his story in the parlour of the tavern, or 
anjTwhere else, I shall hear of it, and he will get no more 
money. The man, Isabel, is a half-drunken, besotted 
wretdi, purple and swollen with strong drink. I propose 
to give him, to b^n with, the run of the tavern ; he shall 
drown himself in rum if he wiU. The sooner he makes an 
end of himself, the better. But he must be paid. And I, 
Isabel, will undertake to pay him, and to keep him 
quiet.' 

Isabel listened attentively, but with distrust and sus- 
picion. Her brother-in-law would keep the man quiet; 
he would pay the man. She knew his lordship well enough 
to be quite sure that he meant to take most of the money 
she might give him for himself, and she further understood 
that he had taken up the case with the intention of getting 
money out of it for himself. She rose, therefore, to ter- 
minate the talk. 

^ I will consider,' she said. 

*You will consider? My dear Isabel, by all means 
consider. But time presses — time is valuable. Every 
hour is of importance. We may be too late.' 

She sat down again. 

* What do you propose, then ?' 

* I have with me ' — he drew forth a paper — * an opinion 
procured by my attorney &om a learned counsel in the 
Inner Temple. Here is a copy. The case was sent to the 
lawyer whom I meet sometimes — ^your friend Mr. Mac- 
namara.' 

Isabel took it. The opinion was signed ^ Oliver Mac- 
namara.' 

14 
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^ You observe that he is of opinion, clearly, that this 
money should be paid T 

She read the opinion rapidly. 

^ You have sent the case to him, have you ? — to my 
intimate friend ? My lord, it was a mean and treacherous 
act; 

^ Mean ? Treacherous ? Why ? Mr. Macnamara can 
know nothing ; he can guess nothing/ 

She blazed out in her wrath : 

* It is enough. It was a mean and a treacherous act — 
such an act as I might have expected of you. Enough, I 
say ! Tell me what you want^ 

* Briefly, the whole debt with interest ; ample compensa- 
tion for long suffering ; maintenance money — say in all, 
and to be very moderate, ^^800. I do not resent your 
language, Isabel. Mean and treacherous ? Yet it was to 
save you. And I cannot do the job for sixpence less.** 

Isabel rose again. She was now more composed. 

* I will consider,^ she said. * Not a word more, if you 
please. I will consider.^ 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT THE WIFE SAID 

To be known as having endeavoured to shift debts, or as 
having succeeded in shifting debts, to the shoulders of a hus- 
band married for the purpose is not in itself, by many ladies 
who get into debt, considered as a dishonourable act. The 
fistct is to be regretted, perhaps, but it is a fact; themethod 
is known and widely recommended. It is done every day. 
Not only in the prisons, but in and about fleet Market 
and the purlieus of May Fair, there are men who are well 
known to have been married dozens of times ; they make a 
practice or profession of marriage ; they laugh at the risk ; 
they trust that the repeated marriages will not be found 
out, and, by changing their names, they make discovery ex- 
tremely difficult. Again, there are sailors always ready to 
marry anyone, with no matter how large an encumbrance 
of debt, provided they are paid in advance and can see 
their way to sheer off directly after the marriage ceremony, 
and before the creditors get wind of the thing. There are, 
again, men on the Poor side of the fleet and the Eing'^s 
Bench who are, as we have seen, equally ready, in return 
for a small allowance, to enter upon this pretence at 
marriage. All which means that it is a widely-known and 
common practice, and that there are plenty of men who are 
ready to meet the wishes of the women and to grant their 
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safety. A woman who does such a thii^j oerUinly sacri- 
fioes a certain amount of self-respect; but meet women 
who do it have a very small amount of self-respect. To 
b^in with, only in very extreme circumstances can a 
woman justify such an action to her own souL Isabel^ for 
instance, could never so calm the accusations of an uneasy 
conscience. 

The ladies who thus shift their liabilities are generally 
City madams or widows of City tradesmen. When one gets 
to the fiashionable quarter the thing is more rare. It is 
not perhaps unknown, but it is concealed most carefhUy ; 
fashion tolerates many things, but not such a clandestine 
marriage. A woman in the position, for instance, of Isabel, 
with a fortune of some thousands a year, a house in 
St. Jameses Street, an establishment corresponding to her 
income, and enjoying the best society, could certainly not 
afford to be known as having takoi advantage of a legal 
quibble accidentally — one cannot believe that it was 
designedly — ^provided for debtors who cannot pay. She 
could not afford to have her name draj^ed down into the 
mud wherever other womoi meet together ; nor could she 
afford the danger of proving to be the wife of some de- 
graded common creature. She might try to brazen it out, 
but after such a discovery her position and consideration 
would never be the same as it was before. 

If, with such a record of a pretended marriage, it were 
also to be discovered that the husband was not a common 
suitor, who may be an honest fellow enough ; or a prisoner 
on the Poor side, who may even be a gentleman; but 
a black — one of the d^piBded sons of Ham — a horrid 
black, a despised and contemptible n^ro, peihaps a slave 
from Barbadoes or the Guinea Coast — actually a n^ro, 
condemned to the gallows and the dissection-table for 
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some infamous crime, some low conspiracy, some shameful 
robb^ — the general opinion of the world, even the most 
easy world, would certainly be very much against the 
bride of such a marriage. It might be held pardonable to 
enter into such a marriage, if necessary and under the 
direst pressure, but it must be with a white man. To go 
through the form of marriage with a Uack, even if he 
were going to be hanged that very day, would certainly 
be considered a thing beyond the power of forgiveness or 
excuse. Except in the case of Isabel I have never heard 
of such a marriage. 

Isabel knew all this perfectly well. If the story was 
made public, her own position would be irretrievably ruined. 
She would be known everywhere as Mrs. Adolphus Truxo, 
widow of a skeleton hanging by a nail and dangling in 
wires. Mrs. Adolphus Truxo ! Heavens ! How could she 
endure the ridicule ? And the man who knew the story was 
breathing fire and fury and flames of revenge. He must 
be silenced ; but she knew her brother-in-law too well to 
trust him with money in order to silence the man. She 
saw very plainly, on the part of that noble lord, a design 
of nourishing and guarding a secret with which he would 
keep her in terror and himself continually in funds for 
gambling and his beloved cockpit. 

She resolved, first of all, to visit the man^s wife, and to 
lay before her, if she should not already know it, the 
position of the afiair. Whether this poor woman knew the 
history or not, it was quite certain that she was most ready 
and most eager to do anything she was asked to do for the 
generous benefactress who had rescued her from starvation 
and now kept her in sufficiency and comfort, so that, for 
the first time since her unfortunate wedding-day, which 
should have been mariced by every ill omen, she was free 
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from uiziety. When babd opened her door tilie was 
■ittiiig at the windf>w oo the sonnj nde, h&ving needle- 
wtNrlt of some kind in her hmnds for a pretence, and croon- 
ing to beraelf out of dwer amfort of body and oontent- 
nient ci mind. She qirang to her feeL 

* Why, madam f ^ cried. * It is madam beraelf !' 

* Yes, I hare come to see yoo. Let me sit do^n/ Isabel 
threw henelf upcn a chair and covered her face with her 
hands, trying to collect her troobkd tfaoug^te. ' Yes, I 
have come — I have come — to see you. I want to talk to 
yon — I want your adnce — I want yoor help,' she k^t on 
r e p e ating. * I want to tell yoa Bomething, unless you 
know it already. I am in terrible trouble, Mn. Fulton, 
and you may be able to help me. I think you would help 
me if you could. Perhaps you know — perhaps you can 
goess.' 

* Me, madam ? Trouble come to yon P Indeed I cannot 
guess.' 

' I have been brou^t face to face with a great danger — 
a terrible danger.' 

' But, madam, how can I help ? If I could, Heaven 
above knows how proud and happy I should be V 

* You do not know who I am. Your daughter, peih&ps, 
has never told you my name." 

le has ! You are Mrs. Weytond, and you 
r of the late Honourable Honald Weyland. 
vrong in telling me r" 

not— only — after all that has passed — and 
only restrained from insult or violence by 

ny residence ' 

}m my husband F Why, madam, what has 

you J" 

d you nothing, then, about me ? — nothing at 
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all? That is very strange. Mrs. Fulton, do not hide 
things from me.^ 

^ Dear madam, my husband comes home every evening 
as drunk as David^s sow. He goes into that small room 
there — ^I call it Alice^s room — as soon as he gets home, and 
throws himself on the bed, where all night long he sleeps 
like a log and snores like a pig. In the morning his 
mouth is as dry as a lime-kiln, and his hands just shake 
and hang down like two bellropes. He never speaks. He 
only rests at night and shakes in the morning. Then he 
goes out. He never speaks. Not one word does he say ; 
holds out his hand for his allowance — ^ninepence a day I 
give him, not a penny more — and he goes away. And I 
see him no more until late at night when he tumbles up 
the stairs.^ 

^ Let me confess, then : I am the woman who could not 
pay her debt of £90 or so when he had his shop on Lud- 
gate Hill, and therefore was the cause, he says, of the 
bankruptcy. Heaven knows I did not wish to make him 
bankrupt.'^ 

^ Oh, madam, were you in truth that lady ? I have heard 
of her often enough.^ 

^ Alas, Mrs. Fulton ! I am none other.^ 

* Well, but — ^no, no ! It was not any bad debt, madam — 
not yours nor any other — ^which made him bankrupt, what- 
ever he may say now. I remember the whole business 
quite well. Indeed, I have cause to remember it. You 
are quite mistaken, madam — oh, I assure you, quite 
mistaken !^ 

^ He called upon me. He said that if I did not pay 
that very day he should be bankrupt.'^ 

* Dear madam, my husband — I am sorry and ashamed to 
say it; how can I deny or conceal the truth P-is a very 
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bad man. It is not (mly the drink, but the dishonesty. 
Had it not been for the drink, he would not have been 
dishonest Many a man for much less than he has done 
has been hanged. When he told you that story he was 
already bankrupt ; he wanted your money for himself; he 
would have defrauded the creditors to whom it should 
have been paid. Tlie creditors would not have pressed 
you. They would have granted you the time you asked 
for. Madam, I know this — ^I knew it at the time — but I 
did not know your name."^ 

^ Oh ! Is this true ? Then, I might have been spared— 
oh ! I might have been spared all this shame and reproach.* 

* Dear madam, you must not think of shame and re- 
proach. My husband forced you to do — ^whatever it was.** 

^ I might have been spared,* Isabel repeated, clasping her 
hands. ^ Heavens ! I might have been spared.* 

^ You did no harm to my husband : you only prevented 
him, I say, from defrauding his creditors. Alas ! I know 
too well that he was ruined already.* 

* He threatens to make a scandal. He is furious against 
me. I am told that he is only kept quiet by money.* 

^ If he gets money for silence, he will keep silent — ^unless 
he is encouraged by others to talk. Madam, do not trust 
him. Never trust a drunkard. He has no control over his 
babbling tongue. Better refuse to give him any money at 
all and let him babble.* 

* Should I see him ? Should I tell him plainly to do his 
worst r 

^ No, madam, you must not see him. Indeed, I know 
not when you could see him. In the morning, after leaving 
this lodging, he takes a glass of purl, to settle his stomach, 
he says ; then he takes a pint of wine, if any one of his old 
friends will give it him— if not, he drinks beer ; m either 
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case he is bemused before noon ; he sleeps it off in the 
afternoon ; and he is speechless in the evening.'* 

< Yet he may be taken in hand by designing persons.'* 
I fear she meant her noble brother-in-law as a designing 
person. 

^ Madam, I think you have nothing to fear. My hus- 
band may go off in the morning with the intention of 
making a scandal. But he cannot stick to any purpose, 
such is the muddle of his poor wits ; he drinks himself 
silly, and he forgets the intention with which he set out. 
Besides, he is too great a coward.'* 

^ If I could believe this of him !^ 

^ Madam, to-morrow morning I will speak to him. I 
will tell him that he is living at this moment on your 
bounty. He is too far gone in drink to be grateful — ^no 
one, to be sure, ever saw gratitude and drink go together — 
but he can understand, at least, where his ninepence a day 
comes firom.^ 

With this assurance Isabel had to go away. It was not 
much comfort, because she had little faith in the influence 
of the wife. Who can influence a man always in liquor ? 
A drunkard is beyond the power, not only of reason and 
of common-sense, but also of affection and duty. Still, it 
was a relief to be told that it was not by her own mis- 
doing that this family fell into failure and ruin. 

The wife had no influence: reason and common-sense 
were powerless. You shall hear. Next morning the man 
awoke with the customary thirst upon him — a colossal, in- 
vincible, overwhelming, truly irresistible thirst ; his mouth 
was filled with dust and ashes ; his lips trembled ; his 
hand shook. These symptoms were of daily occurrence ; 
they vanished with the first draught of small ale, for 
which, as a rule, he had to wait until, with his ninepence, 
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he could get out into the street. This morning, however, 
he was astonished to find that a tankard — a large brown 
Greorge — awaited him, full of the liquor for whidi he was 
fidnting and suffering. He seized the mug, and with an 
eager gasp drank off about a pint at a draught, setting it 
down and looking around him with a sigh of relief in- 
expressible. 

^ Husband,^ said his wife, ^ you are better for your drink ? 
Very well. There is something I have to say. Attend 
now, before you drink any more. The first drau^t dears 
your brain : the next makes it muddy.^ 

^ Gro on, then."* He listened, but he grasped the jug and 
looked longingly into the cool and brown contents. ^ Gio 
on — quick ! I want more.** 

^I have now learned the name of the lady who has 
befriended us — ^the lady, I mean, who has given us this 
lodging, who feeds and clothes us, and has taken Alice 

into her house. Her name "* By this time he had lifted 

the jug and held it ready for the proper place of all jugs 
— ^the human lips. * Don'^t drink yet. Stop a moment. 
Attend now. Her name is the Honourable Isabel Weyland.^ 

* What r He set down the jug, unfinished. ^ What ? 
Say that again."* 

* A lady who once owed you a certain sum of money 
which you wanted paid to yourself so as to defraud your 
creditors.^ 

* Weyland ! Weyland !^ The man shrieked the name. 
^ Tlie woman who wouldn^t pay me that money ?* 

* The money was not due. You wanted to get it your- 
self, and so to keep it ftx>m the creditors.'* 

^She married and transferred the debt. A wicked 
woman ! A dishonest woman ! For want of that money 
I became a bankrupt.^ 
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^ Don^ tell lies. You were a bankrupt before. Your 
creditors lost, not you ; your intention was to put it in 
your own pocket, if you could get it. Do you mean to 
deny that fact F 

He did not deny the fact. He rolled the jug about so 
as to produce another head of foam, and growled between 
his teeth : 

^ What do women know about business ?^ 

^ Well, Mrs. Weyland finds this lodging, gives me an 
allowance, provides clothes instead of rags for all of us, 
and makes Alice her companion. We owe everything to 
her.' 

^Oh! She gives you this lodging and your b^garly 
allowance, does she ? You may have no proper pride, but 
I have. She gives all this, and you take it — ^you take it — 
you ! Where is your spirit ? But that's all over. Out 
you go ! Alice shall come home. I won't take charity 
from anyone. Fm an independent freeman of the City. 
Charity ? I scorn it — I scorn it ! I scoiii you ! Where's 
your spirit ? Where's your pride T 

He finished the jug. Tlie second draught, as his wife 
told him, clouded his brain; he forgot his threat 
and his noble spirit, and b^an on another line of 
thought. 

^Wife,' he said, with a look of cunning, Het us 
understand what this means. She's afraid — ^that is what 
she is — she's afraid. Where this money comes fit>m there 
is more. I shall make her pay more ; and she shall pay 
me, not you. Ha ! she shall have a man to deal with this 
time, not a poor-spirited female — a man !' 

^ A man ! You call yourself a man !' Tlie wife lauded 
scornfully. * You don't know yourself. You a man ! 
You i A pretty man ! What can you do ? What harm 
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can you do to the lady — you, who are too drunk to talk 
all day long !'' 

^ I have made friends — good friends, powerful friends — 
at the Grapes in Jermyn Street, where the drink is good. 
They will back me up. Ha ! I will make this woman'^s 
life miserable ; I will threaten her ; I will write her letters.^ 

^ Have done !** said his wife. * Now, remember. So long 
as you refrain from molesting this lady you may have 
your bedroom and your uinepence a day. If you begin to 
trouble her, out you go, into the street — do you hear? 
into the street — with nothing. Do you hear ? Do you 
understand? Are you sober enough to hear plain 
English r 

She was taller and stronger than her husband, who, 
besides, was in poor condition in consequence of his drink- 
ing habits. She took him by the shoulders and shook him 
with some violence. 

^ There V she said. * Now be reasonable, if you can.^ 

* Woman,^ he cried, when he had recovered a little from 
this discipline, ^I have made friends — at the Grapes in 
Jermyn Street — ^I defy you. I laugh at you. Your 
threats I despise. I shall go to my friends — my powerful 
friends ' 

* Tlien, go. You come no more to this lodging. Gro ! 
I will not maintain an ungrateful, tippling, drunken, 
revengeful defrauder of creditors any longer. Go.^ 

She opened the door and pointed. 

^ I shall go to my friends,^ he repeated. * Most powerful 
friends. Grapes Tavern — Jerm3m Street I shall have 
plenty of money. I shall go back to the City and open 
another shop. You may go on taking the money of the 
woman — the woman * 

His wife slammed the door in his face. Muttering and 
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grumbling, he descended the stairs and made his way to 
Jermyn Street, where he called for another tankard to cool 
his brain. He then endeavoured to explain to Mr. Finder 
what had happened, but, finding words evasive and difficult 
to catch, he took a third tankard, which £uled to remove 
his difficulties — even increasing them. He therefore gave 
up the struggle and resigned himself to a prolonged 
slumber, whidh carried him past the dinner-hour and 
quite through the afternoon. 

That night he made no attempt to return to his wife'^s 
lodgings. In the morning, somewhat terrified at the 
acceptance of her injunctions, and afraid that something 
might have happened to her husband, the good woman 
made her way to the Grapes in Jermyn Street. Here she 
learned fit>m the pot-boy that her husband had slept in 
the house, and was at that moment in the bar, taking his 
morning draught. 

'Hof he said. *You have come to b^ my for- 
giveness? You are going to entreat me to return, are 
you?' 

' Not at all. I came only to find out if you had fallen 
down and been killed in a drunken fit."* 

* In that case, you may go back again,' he replied with 
dignity. * I shall stay here. I am provided — here — with 
all I want. I have a bed and a bedroom ; I have the run 
of all the drinks ; I don't want your ninepence. My 
powerful friends will now provide me with everything.' 

* What friends, pray, are they T 

As she spoke, the landlord, Mr. Piiuler, appeared. 

* Tliat's one of my new friends,' said her husband. 

The woman looked at the new-comer. She saw a white- 
faced, somewhat fat man, with cunning eyes close together. 
' Sir,' she said, * is it true that you have promised to 
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give m7]^hu8band board and lodging and as much drink as 
he calls for ? 

* It is true, madam, that these things are provided for 
him by a friend. Not by myself. His friend, be assured, 
will take the greatest care of him.*" 

< If his friend encourages my husband to become like a 
helpless hog every day, it is not the part of a true friend. 
That is all I have to say. What has my husband to do 
for it? Look at him ! What can he doT 

* All I have to do,^ her husband explained, ^ is to hold 
my tongue until I am told to speak.** 

<A simple condition,^ said Mr. Finder. *What your 
husband says is quite true. But his friend is a most 
benevolent person.** 

* There is something mjrsterious in it. Pray, sir, what 
services has my husband rendered to this friend, that he 
should be paid so liberally for silence ?^ 

* It is a question, madam, that I have asked myself^ in 
vain.** 

Then the good woman understood that this man was 
also concerned in the mystery, and knew what was in- 
tended. It needed not the quickness and the suspicion 
common to the feminine mind for her to understand that 
the crafty and meaning face betrayed the knowledge of 
what was meant ; but she was careful not to express her 
conclusions. 

*Well, sir,^ she said, ^you might periiaps tell your 
friend '* 

^ Not my friend, madam.** 

^The gentleman, then, who provides all these things 
for my husband, that it would be far better to find 
him work to do than to help him to sit all day drink- 
ing.' 
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^ Madam, it is not for me to interfere with the benevo- 
lence of this gentleman.^ 

^ I shall keep silence,^ her husband interposed, * as long 
as it pleases me. When I can revenge myself upon the 
lady — ^the lady in question — Mr. Finder knows — I shall 
break silence. Woman, you can go !^ 

So Mrs. Fulton left him. After all, she had little fear 
about his powers of annoyance ; and he was happy in the 
way that he most desired — ^namely, that he had no work 
to do and that he had plenty of drinL What more 
could such a man desire ? 

She thought, however, that she ought to tell Mrs. Wey- 
land what had happened. 

^Madam,^ she said, having made her report, * there is 
something here that I do not understand. Who is the 
gentlanan that provides everything for my husband on 
the simple condition that he keeps silence ? Why does he 
behave with so much benevolence T 

^ Perhaps I could guess.^ 

* Why should Fulton be paid for silence ? What harm 
could the poor man do if he shouted everything firom the 
housetop?^ 

^ I think, Mrs. Fulton, that I could tell you who is the 
powerful friend and what he designs."^ 

*To b^in with, my husband could not shout; he is 
past shouting. He cannot any longer tell a story so as to 
make himself understood. In a few weeks, or days, he will 
not be able to speak at all ; he will be a mumbling idiot."^ 

^ That,*^ said Isabel, ^ is a most comfortable reflection, if 
we were sure of it. I cannot tell you everything, because 
other people besides myself are concerned ; but I see one 
thing which may explain matters. My story is now known 
to certain persons who intend getting money firom me in 
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return, they pretendi for your husband^s silence. I do not 
know yet if I shall have to give them money or not. They 
are unscrupulous persons. The man Finder, I doubt not, 
is one of the conspiratois. Your husband cannot by him- 
self spread abroad the story ; he is, however, an instru- 
ment. Tliey keep him under their eyes ; he is not allowed 
to go anywhere, so as to make a show in my eyes of buy- 
ing his silence. If he were to speak, there would be no 
possible pretext for getting money firom me. He cannot 
speak, you say. They must pretend that he can. If I 
refuse this money they ask, they would first make a pre- 
tence that your husband was desperate ; if that failed, out 
of revenge they would probably spread abroad the story. 
They would then turn your husband into the street.^ 

^ Alas, madam ! it is a very wicked world.' 

*It is indeed, Mrs. Fulton. You yourself have not 
found it a world full of flowers and music and soft things. 
You were only poor, and you were therefore left alone. 
It is better to be poor than rich.' 

^ Nay, madam, but not to be miserably poor. And if 
one is rich, one can make other people happy.^ 

< A rich woman is the prey of everv adventurer, of every 
rogue, of eveiy person who would get her money if he 
could.' Isabel sighed. ^ And if they find a handle, they 
will use it for a means of extorting money. You know 
what I did, Mrs. Fulton. The sin is on my conscience. 
I would make atonement if I could ; I would pay that 
debt over and over again if that would suffice. But it will 
not. These men will not allow it to suffice. The story 
which I would willingly forget, and, oh ! so willingly cause 
to be forgotten if I could, these men will keep alive if they 
can. Oh, sometimes I declare to myself that I will face 
anything — anything that their malice can devise — ^but that 
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I will give them nothing ; and at other times I feel as if 
no price could be paid too high for silence, and I pray, oh, 
I pray, ^* Lord, remember not past years T '* 

She buried her &Lce in her hands. 

' Madam,^ said Mrs. Fulton, * it is not good for a woman 
to stand alone in the world. Lay the case before someone 
— some good lawyer, if you know such an one."* 

* If I know such an one. But I am ashamed.^ 

^Yes, but lawyers do not talk. Find such an one, 
madam, I entreat you, and lay the whole case before him. 
You will be supported ; you will be relieved ; oh, you will 
be so much happier. Find such a man and tell him all.^ 
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CHAPTER XV 

DUST, ASHES, AND AMAZEMENT 

Isabel sat alone all that aftemoon, trying to see her way 
clear. She was afraid. If you think of it, the exaggera- 
tion of our own importance may become a wholesome 
incentive to virtue. In fact, with many of us it is the 
chief incentive. We are so important that we must not 
be sinners. Now, had the whole story of the young widow, 
driven to despair by her duns, been noised all over the 
town, she would probably have been little the worse. A 
day^s talk, a day^s scandal, a little staring at the heroine 
of the story, a sneer here, a sigh there, a whisper behind a 
fan, and the thing would have been over. But Isabel was 
afraid. She pictured the mocking laughter of the world, 
the joy of the tea-tables, the alienation of her friends, the 
finger of scorn, the ruin of her reputation — ^that beautiful 
bubble so easily pricked, so ready to collapse — and she was 
afraid. 

When money is demanded as the price of silence, it is 
well to consider what might happen if that money is 
refused. In the case of Isabel, what had she to expect? 
The talk of a poor drunken creature who could hardly articu- 
late, and was growing daily more incapable of speech ; his 
confused babble — ^that is to say, amcmg butlers and valets, 
coachmen and lacke3rs ; the scandal of the lady Vmaid over 
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her mistresses toilette ; the whispers of the ladies among 
each other ; the talk of Finder, the landlord of the Grapes ; 
the innuendoes and suggesti(»is of her brother-in-law. The 
last-named she could silence, and he was the only impor- 
tant witness ; she could silence him by the simple with- 
drawal of her support, when he would have to creep back 
to the solitude of his empty house in the country. In a 
word, there was no real reason for her terror except one — 
a reason which she resolutely refused to acknowledge to 
herself, though conscious <^ its existence — ^the thought 
that the history would become known to the man 
whose good opinion she now desired more than anything 
else in the world. For the rest, they might talk or they 
might be silent ; she need not fear or care what they said 
or what they did ; at the worst there might be a rumour — 
an ugly rumour — ^but no more. 

This view, however, was too s^isible for a woman in her 
hysterical condition to accept. She could not put it into 
words ; it kept dancing before her eyes like a Will-o^-the- 
wisp, a Jack-a-Lantem — it flickered and disappeared. 
She was afraid of everybody : of the bankrupt first, of her 
brother-in-law, of the lackeys. His tordship had already 
placed in Oliver^s hands a statement of the case, on the 
pretence of asking advice; perhaps he had guessed the 
truth. How could she endure that he should leam it? 
Her acquaintance with him had become an intimate 
friendship ; he was never tired of calling at the house ; he 
seemed always happy in her society ; he amused and tried 
to please her ; she showed that he could please her, and 
did please her ; she thought that there wanted only one 
word — one little word, ode decisive word — ^to be said, and 
that the time was nearly come for him to say that word, 
to which she had the answer ready. Hitherto she had 
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been in no hurry; the time of wooing, as every woman 
knows, is tar more pleasant than the time of surrender — 
just as the month of May, with the flowers of spring, is 
{ar more pleasant than the month of July, with the flowers 
of summer. At this juncture, however, she repented that 
she had not heard that word and given that answer, and 
made him hers before this trouble arose. 

There was, alas ! to be much more trouble. What had 
already happened was but the beginning. 

Oliver called in the evening. By this time Isabel had 
worked up a very fine headache : she b^ged him to take 
care of Alice, and to amuse her. For her own part, she 
sat alone by the open window looking out upon St. James'^s 
Square. 

It was at the end of the month of August ; the day had 
been dose and hot, with a gray sky, no sunshine, and no 
wind. Thunder and lightning were in the air ; the storm 
was ready to burst ; the gray clouds had become black ; the 
evening was very dark. 

When lightning is ready to flash about the world, 
strange things happen : the man in the street finds him- 
self able to hear what is said in the houses, though doors 
and windows are closed ; whispers a long way off will be 
heard as though they were loud voices dose at hand. It 
is not, therefore, strange that Isabel overheard, without 
the least intention of listening, a conversation carried on 
in low voices some seventy or a hundred feet away, beside 
the fountain in the midst of the square. There were no 
other voices ; the square was silent ; there were no foot- 
steps in it ; on such an evening, with an impending storm, 
people keep at home. Tlie voices were those of her friend 
Oliver and her companion Alice. 

<I tell you, Alice,^ said Oliver, <that I love you. 
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Alice, I love you — only you — ^you, with all my heart and 
all my soul — only you.' 

Isabel sat up and gazed out into the darkness, and her 
heart fell within her as heavy as lead. For a few moments 
there was no reply ; there was no other sound from the 
great op^i square than the plashing of the fountain. 

Then Alice spoke. Oh ! she knew the soft and mur- 
murous voice. But they were words of loyalty. 

^ Sir,"^ she said, * you must not say sudi things. You 
must not. Indeed, sir, if you talk in that manner I can- 
not stay and listen. Such talk is * not worthy of you. 
What would my lady say or think ?' 

* Alice !' It was as if he took her hand. 

* No !' It was as if she pushed it away. ^ Oh, Mr. Mac- 
namara ! you have told me over and over again that you 
are bound by every tie of gratitude to madam.** 

* It is true. By every tie. What then T 

* And so am I. Believe me, sir, I would rather cut off 
my right hand than offend or injure madam. She is an 
angel of goodness.** 

Isabel strained her ears at the open window. Alice 
was loyal — ^was loyal. And Oliver ? What was he ? 

* She is — she is,' he said. ^ I acknowledge it. She is all 
that you say. She is an angel of goodness, Alice. Yet, 
Alice, I think of you all day long.' 

* You must think of me no longer. Besides, who am I 
that you should think of me ? My father is a bankrupt 
— and worse; he leads a shameful Kfe; he drinks and 
b^. He left us without help, and has never tried to find 
work. And my mother is supported by madam's charity. 
You ought to look higher, Mr. Macnamara. You are a 
gentleman.' 

^ I want nothing higher, Alice. I want you.' 
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^ And there is another thing : madam, oh, I am quite 
sure — madam thinks about you.^ 

Isabel groaned with shame. It was true — ^but that 
Alice should have peroeiTed it ! 

^ Thinks about me ? 

^In one way, I mean. You must understand, Mr. 
Macnamara. Why, she is still young ; she is beautiful ; 
she is channing; she is full of kindness — cannot you 
understand r 

^ Alice, I can think of nothing but you.*" 

This was all the conversation. Perhs^ the wind 
changed; perhaps other things interfered; Isabel heard 
no more. 

She had heard enough ; the dream of a second love, on 
which she had built so many hopes, was shattered. Oliver 
would always think of Alice— of Alice — of nothing in the 
world but Alice. What was the use of being an angel of 
goodness — Isabel laughed to herself — an angel of good- 
ness, if so simple a thing as love was denied ? 

What had Mrs. Brymer said ? That the girl would do 
her a mischief. Oh, prophetess ! Oh, wise woman ! 
How did she know ? A mischief indeed — ^yet through no 
fault of the girPs. 

Some women — smaller women — ^would have reproached 
the girl; would have seen some lightness or insincerity, 
some deep design, in her conduct ; would have found some 
excuse for driving her away. Isabel did not She knew 
very well that the charms of seven-and-twenty cannot rival 
those of eighteen, especially with a face all loveliness and 
sweetness, such as that of the girl Alice. 

She still sat at the window, the room in darkness, 
thinking over this unexpected misfortune. Nothing could 
be done ; there was no way out of it ; she could no longer 
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think of a man whose thoughts would always be with 
another; the man must many Alice ; she must forget her 
dream ; she must give up the hopes which had made her 
happy ; there was no happiness for her ; Alice had done 
her a mischief; Mrs. &ymer was right. And so over and 
over again she repeated to herself the same words, brooding 
over the same thoughts. 

A little later Alice came into the room, but alone. 

^ Madam, you are sitting in the dark ! Where are the 
servants ? Will you choose to have candles ?^ 

^Presently, Alice. One pair only. I do not want to 
read.*" 

Her voice was constrained. 

^ You have a headache, dear madam. Will you not go 
to bed? Shall I call your maid? May I undress you 
mjTself ? Let me do something for you, madam.** 

* No, Alice, no. Send for candles only. Do you go to 
bed. Tell my maid that I shall not want her this evoiing. 
I think that we shall have thunder before long. So-— 
good-night, good-night, my child.^ 

Presently she heard the servants locking up the house 
and going to bed ; but still she sat on at the open window, 
the candles on a table beside her, alone with the wreckage 
and the ruins of her shattered hopes. 

She was in no hurry to go to her own room. The 
storm was working up ; it would soon burst over her head ; 
flashes of distant lightning began to light up the square, 
with low grumblings of thunder. She sat watching the 
square bursting into light for a moment, and then falling 
back into darlmess impenetrable. 

Suddenly, without any reason ; with no warning, having 
heard nothing that could terrify her, and being entirely 
unsuspicious of what might happen — the thing was 
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farthest of any firom her thoughts — she fell into a sudden 
and a deadly terror. She clutched the arms of her diair ; 
she leaned forward, peering into the twilight of the room, 
imperfectly lit by her two candles ; her limbs shook ; her 
hands trembled ; her cheek turned pale. It was a laige 
room, covered with a thick carpet on which footsteps were 
not heard ; and it was in a kind of twilight, with the two 
candles in one comer. She tried to reassure herself: there 
was nothing. Why — ^why was she seized by this strange 
and unreasonable terror ? 

Then the storm burst overhead. The lightnings played 
above the square; the thunder crashed and rolled; the 
room sprang into light; and — oh, merciful heavens! 
what was that? 

Another flash lit up the room, and she saw before her 
the dead man — ^the dead man — ^the black man — ^the horrible 
n^^ whom she had married ! He stood in the room, 
facing her, the big black man, with eyes that the lightning 
turned to fire, and teeth which the lightning turned into 
the white jaws of a tiger. 

Another and a third flash. The dead man drew nearer. 
He stooped towards her ; he put out his black hands ; he 
made as if he would take her in his arms. 

Then Isabel, catching at the arm of her chair, rose to 
her feet. 

* Speak !^ she cried. ^ Speak ! oh, merciful Gkxl ! speak ! 
In the name of Heaven, why have you risen from the 
dead ? What do you want with me ? 

The dead man made no reply, but he took a 8tq> 
neaier m an awfiil silence. 

* Speak !' Isabel cried again. * Why — why — ^why do you 
come from the grave to torment me ?^ 

^ Why,^ said the voice from the grave, with a horrible 
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chuckle-— can a dead man laugh? — ^'you are my wife. 
You were married to me in Newgate when I was lying 
cast for death.^ 

* Why, he speaks ! Tell me — ^tell me — what you want.' 
^ Madam, you thought I was to be hanged a-Monday. 

You were wrong. Because, you see ' — again he chuckled, 
with the horrid clicking in the throat which only the 
black man can do — * I was not hanged. They gave me a 
respite, and sent me to Virginia — to the plantations. 
Fve just come from the plantations. Ho ! ho ! And Tve 
found you out. Oh yes — cluck ! cluck f cluck !^ 
^ Oh, he is alive ! Grood heavens, he is alive !' 

* Fve been alive ever since you married me. It isn't 
likely — ^is it? — that I should be dead now just as Fve 
found my wife, and just as Fm going to enjoy my 
wedding.' 

*You have found me? Have you been looking for 
me?' 

^ Not knowing what might happen, I took your name 
from the paiwn on our weddmg-day— our wedding^ay. 
When I came home from the plantations — last week it 
was — I said to myself : *• There's my lovely dainty wife ; I 
must go to see her. She will take care that I shall not 
want for anything. She'll be very kind to her husband, 
though he is but a man of colour. Besides, all that she 
has is mine — all mine, all mine. A pretty little house it 
is — oh yes ! — cluck ! cluck !' 

Isabel shuddered. 

^ Oh,' she cried, ^ this is terrible ! it is horrible ! Oh, 
what shall I do ?' 

* So I found out where you live. How did I do that ? 
Perhaps I sent a messenger to ask about the tavern where 
the servants go. They know everybody. Here I am! 
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Here I am at last, after two years and more. Yoa are 
glad to see your husband, pretty T 

^ How did you get in ? The servants have been in 
bed for an hour and more, and the house is locked 
up.' 

^ Don'^t you never ask how I got in, not if you care for 
your husband. Only show me, if you can, the house in 
London that can keep me out, with all its bars and 
shutters, if I want to get in. Now, my lady, I am here, 
and I shall come and go every night if I like, and I shall 
do what I please in my own house.' 

Isabel b^;an to recover. She had to do with a live 
man, not a spectre. The thought gave her a little 
courage. 

^ You are here,' she said. * Dare to attempt any kind 
of violence or robbery, and I shall ring all the beUs and 
call my people. Husband or not, you shall be seized and 
carried to Bow Street for a housebreaker. If you were 
not hanged before, you shall be hanged then. Shall I 
ring?' 

The man hesitated. Tliere was light enough in the 
room to show him the face of a determined woman. Before 
such a face the children of Ham quail. 

^If you ring there will be murder,' he said. ^I will 
murder eyerjhody before I am taken. I am thirsty. Give 
me something to drink.' 

' I shall give you nothing to drink.' 

* That's the way you mean to take it, is it ? Oh, youll 
disobey your husband, will you ? Some women have been 
murdered for less. In my country we kill a woman who 
disobeys. We kill her by slow d^rees : we stick red-hot 
skewers in her. But dont be afraid. You will be more 
useful to me alive than dead. You can say what you like. 
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I doD^t mind. You^re my wife, when all is said. Cluck ! 
cluck ! cluck !^ 

She laid her hand on a dagger, an old weapon that 
hung behind on the wall with certain ancient things. * I 
have this knife. If you attempt, I say, any kind of 
robbery or violence, I will first ring up my people ; and if 
they do not come, I can stab myself — and I wiU. Re- 
member that. I will, unless I can rid myself some other 
way of your loathsome presence.^ 

He laughed, but low and in a hoarse whisper, with some 
repression of his horrible duck. 

^ That little knife ? What can you do with a thing like 
that. But don^ be afraid, I say — don^t be afraid. You 
will be far more useful to me alive than dead.^ 

The man, a shadowy figure by the light of the candles, 
and only lit up by the flashes of lightning, looked threat- 
ening and hideous — ^like a horrible figure conjured up by a 
fevered dream. Isabel clutched her dagger and kept her 
eyes steadily fixed upon him. She meant what she said. 
At the least attempt at violence she would use that 
dagger. 

* I said to myself,^ he explained, ^all the way across the 
Atlantic, that I had a wife at home: I only had to go 
to her for shelter and for lodging, not to speak of drink. 
And you offer your husband nothing.** 

^ I am not going to give you drink, either now, or at 
any other time.' 

^Suppose I go to these fine houses and your great 
friends, and say, ** Look at me. I am the husband of Mrs. 
Weyland of St. Jameses Square.""^ 

Her heart sank low. Good heavens ! Was the whole 
of her sin to be blazoned forth to the wide world by two 
wretched men P But she answered with courage : ^ You 
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dare not You know that you dare not.^ She knew not 
what she meant, except that the man had been sentenced 
for something quite infamous. 

* Why not ?* he replied. * Answer me that. Why not ? 
She perceived that her arrow had gone home. He dared 

not. But she made no reply. 

' Why don'^t I kill you where you stand ? I ought to« 
Most men would have killed you."" 

^ Because you dare not,^ she replied again. 

He remained at a distance of four or five feet, being so 
big and tall that he stood over her. The man had expected 
submission and terror. He found the assumption, at least, 
of fearlessness. And there was the bright dagger in her 
hand. He changed his tone. 

^Look you,^ he said. ^I want money. Never mind 
about the drink. I want money. I have landed without 
money. If I go into the places where they know me, I 
shall be— but never mind. Give me some money and let 
me go/ 

^ How long will the money last you P If you think that 
you will get whatever you ask you will be mistakai.** 

* How much are you going to give me ? Fm going to 
lie snug. I know a place where I can lie quite snug. No 
one will find me there. And Fm going to live upon jrou.^ 

^ How do you know that I shall give you any money F 
^ You must. You are Mistress Truxo. If you refuse to 
give me money, I can claim all your property. Yes — 
your fine house and your fortune, whatever it is : I don^ 
know that I shall not. Why should you be living on the 
fat of the land, and me, your lawful husband, be made to 
beg his bread from you ? Answer me that.^ 

^ Man, if you could claim my property, you would. That 
is quite certain. You do not because you dare not.^ 
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^I will show you whether I dare or noV l^e s&id. 
< Come, give me the money and let me go.^ 

Isabel took out her purse, which contained about fifteen 
guineas. The man snatched it out of her hands. ^ That 
will do,^ he said, weighing it in his hand, ^ for ab^nning.^ 

^You have got your money ,^ said Isabel. ^Now you 
can go. I shall think over what I can do for you. Tell 
me, however, where I can find you — where I can send you 
more money. You do not want to come here like a house- 
breaker I suppose. It is dangerous if my footmen are 
about.^ 

' How many footmen have you got ? Fm not afi^d of 
half a dozen.** 

^They will not try to take you prisoner; they will kill 
you with swords. They are armed for the protection of 
the house.^ 

The man grumbled and cursed, but not loudly. 

^Well, I am to be found at the AVhite Dog, Great 
Hermitage Street, beyond the Tower/ 

^ The White Dog, Great Hermitage Street, beyond the 
Tower. I shall remember. You have got fifteen guineas. 
That should last you fifteen weeks at least.** 

* I don'^t know how long it will last. When it is done 
you will have to find more. I shall send a messenger from 
the White Dog. You will know he comes from me, and 
you can give him the money safely.^ 

* You had better go,^ said Isabel. ^ You have now got all 
I shall give you. I shall consider what to do for the 
future. Gro away at once.' 

* Yes, ni go. Fve let you know that Fm not dead at 
all, but alive. I intend to live upon you. Why not ? All 
that youVe got is mine. Here^s fifteen guineas to begin 
with. It is not much when a man has to entertain his 
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friendfl, but it's something. Well, TU go. Shall I have 
a kiss before parting?* 

Isabd graq>ed the dagger more tightly. 

^ If you dare to toudi me, Black Beast, I will kill you. 
If I must kill you first, I will kill myself afterwards.' 

^ I can't afford to let you kill yourself, madam, else I 
would take a kiss whether you liked it or not. That can 
wait, I dare say. Before long I shall be coming to live in 
this fine house as your husband, for all the world to see. 
For to-night, however, I am going back to the White Dog 
in Great Hermitage Street There's fine company in 
Great Hermitage Street, but they dont know that Fve 
just come back from the plantations. Oho ! they don't 
know— -duck !' 

* Oh, go ! go ! go I Gret out of the house I' 

^ I am going. Good-night, my doxy dear ; good-night, 
Mrs. Adolphus Truxo.' 

So saying, he disappeared noiselessly, as he had come. 

The lightning had ceased, and the rolling of the thunder 
was now a long way off; outside a heavy shower was pour- 
ing down. To Isabel the shower seemed like the tears of 
remorse for the thing which had found her out. She sat 
in her chair nearly all the night. It was daylight when 
she sought her own room. But there was no sleep for her; 
life was turned to dust and ashes, and her tranquillity to 
amazement and terror. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONFESSION 

The day broke upon the most miserable woman in the 
whole of the vast City of London, which is so fiill of men 
and women, and therefore of misery. All together — ^not 
one now and then, after a decent interval between each for 
the patient to recover, but all together — with one consent, 
with simultaneous happening, just as his miseries fell upon 
Job, so IsabePs sins foimd her out and IsabePs punishment 
began. The man whose claim, which she believed to be 
just, she had transferred to another, to a man who could 
never pay it — who she knew very well could never pay it — 
had found her out, and was reported to be damouring for 
revenge. The wretched instrument of her dishonesty, the 
man she thought and believed to have been dead a long 
time, was not dead at all, but alive, and proposing to live 
upon her, and even to take over all her property as his 
own. Her very brother-in-law was conspiring to get 
money from her on pretence of giving it to the drunken 
bankrupt. The dream that promised her a renewal of 
happiness, love, and protection was shattered ; she was 
threatened with public exposure. Was ever woman, lone 
and unprotected, so beset with dangers from every quarter, 
and with consequences so fatal of her follies and extrava- 
gances P Whichever way she looked abroad, there were 
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black clouds with the patter of rain, the breath of cold 
wind, and the growling of thunders. 

Visitors came to her that day, and each in turn brought 
before her fresh dangers of the situation ; one more, the 
last, brought her some promise of relief. 

The first was Mr. Finder. He sent up his name 
modestly : ^ Would her ladyship see him, formerly valet 
to Lord Stratherrick, on a matter of some importance ? 

He entered with a low, cringing bow and hanging hands, 
after the manner of his kind. His appearance did not 
inspire confidence — ^his face was too fat and too white, his 
eyes too close together ; but his manner was deferential. 

* You come,^ said Isabel, ^ firom Lord Stratherrick ?^ 

* With submission, madam,^ he made answer, in a soft, 
low voice, as if he was anxious not to be heard outside the 
room. *I come on business partly connected with his lord- 
ship, but I have no longer the honour to serve him. I am 
now the landlord of the Grapes Tavern, Jermyn Street, at 
your service.' 

^ Pray, have I anything to do with the Grapes Tavern F 
^ Your ladyship knows something, I believe' — ^he dropped 
his voice to a whisper — * concerning one Fulton, formerly 
of Ludgate Hill.' Isabel made a sign of disgust. * Your 
ladyship is quite right. I understand what you would say. 
The man is beneath your consideration except in one 
particular — except in one particular — one particular. He 
is, saving your ladyship's presence, nothing better than a 
drunken hog.' 

* What do you want with me ? Why do you whisper ? 
Isabel turned her shoulder from him and put up her fan. 
' Do you mean that I have secrets with such a person ?' 

^ Madam, it appears that the man Fulton possesses, or 
thinks that he possesses, knowledge of some importance to 
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your ladyship— knowledge which, in fact, should be kept 
from the world. I say that he thinks or pretends to have 
such knowledge. In order to keep him from talking, his 
lordship, who is always thinking of others for their own 
good, has asked me to allow this man the run of his food 
and drink — as much drink, especially, as he likes to call for 
— ^*tis a thirsty soul ! — on condition of silence.^ 

* Well, you say that Lord Stratherrick has given you 
this order. It concerns him, not me. You have only 
to cany it out. Pray, why do you bring this news to 
me?* 

Mr. Finder disregarded the question and proceeded with 
his story. 

< Your ladyship most generously provides for this man'^s 
wife and daughter. The wife lives in lodgings paid for 
by you and on your bounty. Now, the man, owing to 
some disagreement with his wife, has been turned by her 
out of doors. I have, therefore, still by his lordship^s 
orders, provided him with a bed. He now lives entirely 
at the Grapes. He begins to drink as soon as he gets up, 
quite early in the morning, and he drinks all day long, 
except in the afternoon, when he lies in a drunken sleep. 
In the evening he is carried upstairs to bed. I assure your 
ladyship that he is kept all day long in perfect silence, 
because his tongue is tied and his brain muddled with 
drink. So long as he omtinues with me your ladyship 
is in safety. For even if he wished to talk he cannot, 
except when he is partly sober, which is only in the early 
morning, if, indeed, he can be called sober even then.^ 

^ What is all this to me ? Grood Heaven ! what is it 
to me ? Have I ordered this treatment of the man ? Why 
do you come to me ?^ 

^ I come, madam, because all this has been done in your 

16 
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interest; I would not otherwise press the matter. Bat 
your ladyship knows the private circumstances — the 
straitened means— of Lord Stratherrick. As his confi- 
dential servant, I may also venture to say that I know 
these circumstances. His lordship ordered this measure 
of procedure in the treatment of tiie man Fulton, and he 
is entirely responsible for the money, not your ladyship 
at all. You knew nothing, until I told you, about the 
present condition of this man and his entertainment at 
the Grapes — ^that I do not deny.** 

< Then let Lord Stratherrick pay the money, and have 
done with it.^ 

^ With respect, madam, he cannot pay the money. He 
has nothing, except what your ladyship gives him. This 
man^s keep is mounting rigidly. It will soon become a 
very long bill. I vrould explain that he drinks every day 
at least one tankard of small ale in the morning to clear 
his brain ; a pint of wine at ten o^dock ; another at about 
noon; more small ale with his dinner; a bottle of port 
after his dinner ; and during the rest of the day punch. 
He is a mere cask for drink.'* 

^I do not want the particulars of your bill.^ Isabel 
waved her hand impatiently. * I care nothing about the 
drunken wretch. If that is all you have to say, you 
can go.^ 

* If his lordship receives money on this account from 
you, he will certainly ' — ^he conned gently — ^ certainly — 
with submission, madam — certainly spend it all at the 
cockpit or the gaming-table. My lord has a most 
generous heart, and a most kindly disposition, but where 
the gaming-table is concerned, he forgets — ^if I may be 
permitted, as his servant, to say so-— the meaning of debts, 
or of money due to o^er purposes. In plain wends. 
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madam, as no doubt you are well aware, his lordship is 
not to be trusted with money.** 

^Understand, sir, that I am not going to discuss my 
lord^s character with you.^ 

^ Madam, it is in your own interest that I have ventured 
to speak.^ 

^ Very well, be it so. Meantime, I am sick of hearing 
that this drunken beast threatens me. Let him do his 
worst, then he will have no more excuse for demanding 
money ; nor will you ; nor will Lord Stratherrick. As to 
your bill, let his lordship pay it. You may all do your 
worst, then I shall be no more troubled with you, or 
the Grapes Tavern, or any of your low company of 
gamblers and drunkards and lackeys. You can go."* 

Mr. Finder made no reply; he bowed with hanging 
hands as before, and he retired. It is not the part of a 
good valet to reply, or to show any resentment, whatever 
may be said. He retired, but he was not ill pleased with 
the result of his interview ; ladies in straits, he knew, are 
always ready to buy themselves out; they talk bravely, 
but they act cowardly. Mrs. Weyland was not different 
from other persons of her sex : she would act cowardly. 
His bill would be paid, and it would be a very large bill 
indeed. 

Isabel, however, dismissed this difBculty for a time. 
Her thoughts went back to the more important and the more 
threatening danger — ^to the n^^, Mr. Adolphus Truxo. 
He was in England ; he was back again in London ; he had 
returned from the plantations. Had he received a pardon, 
then ? If so, on what account P He was claiming his 
rights as a husband over her property. Suppose he were 
to take all ; suppose he were to take the house and her 
fortune — everjrthing ? He was her husband ; he might do 

16—8 
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this. She knew enough of the law to be aware that he 
had a l^al right to everything ; he was entitled to take 
all ; he seemed to know that he could do it. Why, in the 
face of this danger the business of Mr. Fulton and his 
possible revelations at the Grapes Tavern was of very small 
importance indeed. 

Presently she saw, walking along the south side of the 
Square, a woman of the baser sort She could hardly be 
lower. There are depths of human misery of which no one 
knows anything. This woman was doubtless removed 
from these lowest depths, which no one has fathomed, but 
it could not be by many steps. She wore a kind of 
nightcap, torn and dirty ; her dress consisted of a single 
garment, which was a thick skirt of linsey-woolsey, stained 
and coloiued by the exposure of many years to every kind 
of abomination ; above the skirt she wore stays of black 
leather — black, that is, by long exposure, and by being 
worn day and night ; a large kind of shawl covered her 
shoulders and her arms ; her hair, unkempt, hung down 
in rats^-tails; one of her eyes was blackened. Never 
before had such a figure been seen in St. Jameses Square. 
Instinctively, Isabel connected her with the White Dog of 
Great Hermitage Street. There was no reason whatever 
for such a connection — there was even nothing to suggest 
it , but Isabel jumped instinctively to the conclusion that 
this woman was the n^ro^s messenger, and her conclusion, 
as is often the case with feminine logic, was true. 

The woman stopped people and asked questions of 
them. At last it appeared as if she got an answer, for she 
made her way straight to the house. Isabel, at the window, 
saw her and trembled. She felt sick. It was already a 
message from Wapping — she was now quite certain — 
demanding more money. And this was to go on. She 
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understood very well what would happen : a free hand and 
generosity among the sailors and riverside folk on the part 
of the man, and day after day a demand for more money 
— always more money. 

A footman brought up the message. It was a greasy, 
discoloured paper, on which was written : ^ I want munny. 
Give it to barrer.^ 

Isabel read the note. She put a brave face on the 
matter. 

^ Tell this poor woman,^ she said, ^ that an answer will 
be sent. I shall consider whether I may extend her 
charity. But there is nothing more. If she persists in 
waiting, put her out into the street.^ 

From the hall there presently arose sounds of an alterca- 
tion: a woman^s voice rose shrill and angry; it was answered 
by a man^^s voice, quiet and resolute. Presently there was 
a shriek, and she saw the woman running down the steps 
with extoided arms and with greater velocity and less 
dignity of deportment than is ccmsistoit with voluntary 
departure. She stood upon the pavement for a few 
moments muttering and cursing, and then she turned and 
went on her way. 

More * munny.^ Yes, he would want more money every 
day. Isabel had visions of flight from the country. Life 
would be intolerable in the power of this creature. In 
her darkness she could see nothing possible except 
flight 

While she was thus grovelling in mere despair. Lord 
Stratherrick came. His face was made up so as to st^est 
the deepest sympathy and pity. It was like the face of a 
mute trjring to be more conscientious than his fellows at a 
funeral. The acting was overdone. 

* My dear Isabel,^ he said, pressing her hand and sinking 
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into a chair, * I am come to amioy you* But I must — I 
must — I have no choice. I am most sorry, I assure you. 
It is about that wretched man Fulton.** 

^ Oh, my lord ! I have the case of that person clear, 
and I am resolved what to do.^ 

* And you will do— what T 
^ Nothing — nothing at all.^ 

*You will do nothing? My dear Isabel, are you in 
your senses ? Are you aware '* 

^I diall do just nothing at all. Other things have 
happened since you were here last. They are things of 
far greater importance. If the man likes, he may tell his 
tale all the town over. He will do me no harm — ^none, 
compared with what these other things . . .^ 

Her voice dropped. She hung her head. 

* But, Isabel ^ — ^all the sympathy and pity went out of 
his face : a sudden consternation took their place — ^ I know 
not what you mean. What has happened ? Remember, 
considerable expense has been incurred. The man has 
been taken in at a most respectable tavern, where he is 
allowed whatever he chooses to call for.^ 

*It was by your orders, not mine. I was not con- 
sulted.' 

* I acted for you, on your behalf, in your interests.'* 
^ You acted on your own responsibility.' 

^ But I have already spoken with the man about the 
money due to him. The thing is practically arranged.' 

* There is nothing due to him. I will give him nothing. 
Do you hear ? 

< Very good. The man must therefore be turned into 
the street. The consequences, Isabel, will, I fear, prove 
very serious.' 

^ In the street he can say what he likes. But the first 
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ocmsequence will be that he will have to go back to his 
wife and make submission.^ 

^ Peiiiaps. After doing all the mischief he can. Con- 
sider, Isabel A family scandal ! Think of me !** 

Isabel laoghed contemptuously. 

* I have thought of you. I will, if you please, send him 
a message to the effect that if he causes a family scandal 
to your annoyance — though I should think that you were 
hardened to family scandals — his wife shall not help him.^ 

Lord Stratherrick was visibly disconcerted. 

^ Well, Isabel,^ he said, after a little consideration, ^ I 
cannot, of course, force you to look at the thing from a 
sensible point of view. I thought I had planned this 
business so as to secure you from all further trouble. A 
refuge or asylum in a tavern for this poor man — a place 
where he might forget his past miseries in cheerful com- 
pany, where he coukl drink his fill — with a sum of money 
for compensation and for maintenance.^ 

* I have already told you that I owe him nothing ; he 
lost nothing by me.^ 

* I have worked it out, ^itirely in your interest, and on 
a most moderate scale. Counting everything, the man 
would, I am sure, be satisfied with the sum of .£600, 
or ^50 at the utmost. There is, you see, the bank- 
ruptcy ** 

^ You need not give me the details. I shaU not give 
him that or any other sum of money .^ 
^ Isabel, I warn you most solemnly .'^ 

* Very good ; I have received your warning. Pray, what 
security have you that he would remain silent when the 
money was spent P^ 

^I should take precautions. You may trust me for 
taking all necessary precautions to prevent his talking.** 
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^ And what security should I have that Lord Stratherrick 
would give the man that money V 

^ Isabel ! Really — ^if this suggestion came fix>m a man ! 
Have you, then, no reliance at all on my honour T 

^My lord, remember the past — ^your own past, not 
mine.' 

Lord Stratherrick made no reply. There had been 
passages in his past life which were not pleasant to 
remember; there had been passages in connection with 
Isabel herself in which certain moneys received by him 
on trust in order to make certain pajrments had dis- 
appeared. 

^ The only thing that you propose,^ she said, ^ is to keep 
him at the tavern, where, it i^pears, he gets drunk every 
day. Perhaps I might undertake to pay something 
moderate on account of debt already incurred on that 
account." You observe that Finder was right : the lady, 
in spite of brave words, was preparing for a partial sur- 
render. ^ Your former valet has been here." 

^Finder has been here? Finder? What did Finder 
say? Finder has been to see youT Lord Stratherrick 
sat up visibly annoyed and even distressed by this breach 
of confidence on the part of Finder. ^ My dear Isabel, 
Finder is a scoundrel ! Finder is a good servant, but a 
man of no principle and no truth. So Finder has been 
behind my back ! And I am his oldest firiend and bene- 
fSeurtor. I took Finder out of the gutter. Where is 
gratitude ? And what did Finder want ?" 

* He wanted payment. He said that you ordered the 
reception of the man, but that you could not be depended 
on for payment of his bill for drink and lodging. He 
wanted me to undertake the payment of that bilL Finder 
acted as such men always do act — entirely for himself. So 
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](mg as he can make out as large a bill as possible and 
look to me for pajrment, what else concerns him ? 

* Finder! Finder did this! And I have made that 
man^s fortune ! Finder ! Is there gratitude anywhere in 
the human breast T 

* Finder is of opinion that if I gave you the money it 
would get lost on the way. Between this house and the 
Grapes, somewhere or other, there is, I bdieve, a cock- 
pit' 

^ Finder ! I am surprised, I own, at Finder.' 

'And now, my lord, I think we have talked enough 

upon an extremely disagreeable subject.' 

His lordship rose and departed. But as he went he 

murmured, as one beyond measure astonished : 

* Finder! Finder!' 

She received one more visitor — Oliver. He came in the 
afternoon. At the sight of him Isabel remembered Mrs. 
Fulton's advice : * Find a lawyer. Tell him everything.' 
Why should she not tell everything to this lawyer ? Only 
the day before it would have been impossible. Now, how- 
ever, the reasons which made it impossible had disappeared ; 
the conversation she had heard shattered those reasons ; it 
was no longer necessary for her to guard herself fix>m the 
loss of his belief — if it really existed — in her virtue. * An 
angel of goodness '? Not when he found out that her real 
name was Mrs. Truxo. She could no longer go on thinking 
by herself alone over possible dangers which had become 
like mountainous waves threatening to overwhelm her. 
%e resolved, therefore, suddenly and without further 
hesitation, upon telling Oliver everything. Had she 
waited, had she considered, she might have changed her 
mind, and then, indeed, swift ruin, despair, wreck, loss of 
everything, might have fallen upon her. 
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* Mr. Macnamara,^ she said, the tears commg into her 
eyes, * I am in deadly need of a friend." 

^ Madam, can you doubt that you have a friend in me ? 
I may be of no use to you ; but if there is any way • . . 
tell me only what I can do for you.^ He kissed her hand 
and stood before her, his kindly feuce filled with concern 
on her behalf and with eagerness to help her. ^ But, dear 
madam, I trust it is nothing smous.^ 

*It is very smous indeed. It could hardly be more 
serious. Oh, I am the most miserable woman in the whole 
world ! You will despise me as much as I despise mysel£^ 

^It is impossible, dear madam, for me to r^[ard you 
with anything but the deepest respect. Tell me all. Let 
me entreat you to hide nothing if by telling me you make 
it possible for me to help you.** 

She forced herself to tell him all. With burning cheeks 
aflame with shame she concealed nothing. He knew 
already that she came to the King^s Bench in order to 
marry a prisoner on the Poor side, who would thereby be 
made a prisoner for life ; it had been his own fe^te very 
nearly. 

^ I understand,*^ he said presently, relieving her of frurther 
confessions. ^You went elsewhere to carry out your 
intention. I had not suspected it, nor, indeed, had I ever 
thought about it. You left the King^s Bench and you 
went to Newgate, after leaving me, and you there married 
a man — any man — the first man who presented himself — 
what did it matter whether he was a black or not ? — and 
the black was not hanged at all. Really, the case is 
curious and interesting! By no means hopeless.^ This 
he added in order to cheer her a little, because it appeared 
in reality to be a very black case indeed. ^ The man is 
back again, oh! and claiming rights! Yes; and the 
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other man, the bankrupt, is pretendmg that the non- 
payment of a debt before it was due was the cause of 
his failure, and is threatening all kinds of things.^ He 
stopped, considering. * Madam,^ he continued, after a 
pause, ^ I think there may be a way out of this trouble/ 

* Oh! What way out? What way can there be ?' 

*I received a case the other day for an opinion. It 
looks now as if it was your own case. It put a question. 
Suppose such a transference of debt, was the woman liable 
for those debts if she received money after the husband's 
death ? Of course she is not liable.^ 

* That case was sent to you by my brother-in-law.'* 

^ I suspected something of the kind at once. Why did 
he send it to me P But that matters nothing,^ he added 
hastily, because he thought that he perceived the reason. 
* Well, madam, this fellow who has returned is liable for 
the debt ; he is also the master of all your fortune.'* 

* Yet you say that there is a way out of it ?' 

*I think it is highly probable. But we must move 
cautiously. To begin with, the man has returned fix>m 
the plantations. What does that mean ? It is most 
unusual to grant a pardon to a convict sent out for life ; 
it is most unusual for a man sentenced to death to have 
that sentence commuted for less than a life servitude. It 
is not unusual for a convict to escape. Why does not the 
man come openly P 

* You mean '^ 

*• I mean that since he knows his rights, or some of them, 
he might as well come in broad daylight and claim them."* 

* He says he will.** 

^ He breaks into the house at night ; in the morning he 
sends a woman for more money. Who is the woman ? and 
why does he not come himself?^ 
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^ Suppose he comes again to-night V 

* Dasff madam, you must be content for a while to be 
under guard and protecti(m. Meantime, I assure you, 
madam, there are many points in your favour. He is an 
ex-convict, perhaps still a convict ; he would have to prove 
his marriage.^ 

< Could it be denied r 

^Everything has to be proved ; there is no question of 
denial. It was a fleet marriage. The roisters are kept 
loosely ; perhaps there is no record. I am sure that he 
himself has no record. There is no other witness except 
Mrs. Brymer, who will certainly hold her tongue. Then 
there is that woman — ^the woman who came as his 
messenger. Who is she? Who is that woman, again? 
How is it that so soon after his return he finds a woman 
obedient to him? Why does he talk of lying snug? 
And why does he go to Wapping instead of his old haunts, 
which I take to have been Tummill Street or Clerken- 
well Green V 

^ You give me new courage, my friend.^ 

^ As for the man Fulton, you may laugh at him ; you 
have nothing at all to fear from him. He cannot speak 
for the drink that is always in him. Your brother-in-law 
dares not offend you, and as rq^ards Finder, I sup- 
pose you will have to pay his bill, which will be 
exorbitant.*^ 

* Yes, yes ; I will pay.* 

^But not yet. Let me act for you. You must not 
pay more than is necessary. The first thing is to go, 
myself, to the White Dog, and see Truxo without being 

^ Oh, take care ! he is dangerous.* 

^ I am not going in a lawyer^s gown. I have not lived 
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in Dublin for nothing. Madam '^ — again he kissed her 
hand — ^ if I can bring this villain^s plans to destruction I 
shall be more than happy.^ 

^ Mr. Macnamara ! Oliver ! Oh, I am truly thankful 
that I resolved to tell you all. And — and, Oliver, be my 
friend still ; do not despise me too much.^ 



CHAPTEE XVn 

GREAT HERMITAGE STREET 

The White Dog of Great Hermitage Street, Wapping, is 
a tavern entirely devoted to the refreshment, amusement, 
recreation, and entertainment of sailors, bargemen, lighter- 
men, watermen, boat-builders, and makers of masts^ oars, 
blocks, ropes, sails, tarpaulins, marline-spikes, and every 
other kind of gear for ships and boats. In addition to 
these gentry the house admits to its company and its 
entertainments the wives, daughters, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts of the men. It is, therefore, at all times a cheerful, 
mirthful, roistering, boisterous society which finds itself 
every evening in the large room of the tavern. There 
is always fiddling in that room ; fit>m noon to midnight 
the fiddle is scraped ; sometimes there is a harp as well. 
There is always singing ; fit>m noon to midnight the brave 
fellows with their beauteous partners are making the 
ambient air melodious ; there are interludes of dancing, 
whether of the jig or the hornpipe ; there are also most 
delightful interkides of fighting, and there is always with- 
out cessation offered up the incense of tobacco, with the 
libations of rum, gin, black beer, and October. Externally, 
the house hath a rusty appearance for want of fresh paint 
and the scrubbing-brush. But why should money be sp^it 
in these things when they are not wanted ? The visitor 
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deseends two steps on entering the low door; he finds 
himself in a long low room with a sanded floor. It is 
provided with benches and settees ; the window is gar- 
nished with a red curtain; the bar where drinks are 
drawn is guarded or defended by a couple of stalwart 
tapsters, whose business it is not only to draw the beer and 
mix the punch, but also on occasions — ie., every day — 
to fight the quarrelsome, and to turn out those who will 
not pay. 

The position of the house is most happy. It is with- 
drawn a little from the riverside, yet conveniently placed 
for those who get their living by the river or on the bank, 
and the landlord enjoys the reputation — no doubt justly 
earned — of extraordinary generosity in the purchase of 
foreign produce, such as rum, sugar, tobacco, and spices, 
stolen from the ships by the lightermen and the water- 
men. 

Every evening, then, this room is filled with the people 
above named, especially with sailors. Here may be found 
sailon from every port in the country— from London, 
Bristol, Portsmouth, Southampton, Dover, Plymouth, 
Ljmn, Falmouth, Hull, Newcastle, Whitehaven — every- 
where. There are old sailors and young sailors ; the latter 
bring their sweethearts : some, but not many, of the former 
bring their wives — truth to tell, the place is frequented 
more by sweethearts of the temporary kind than by wives 
and permanent consorts ; there are also the riverside folk 
above mentioned ; there are craftsmen of various kinds ; 
and it is as godless, drunken, noisy, and debauched a 
place as one may find all over London, not even except- 
ing Tower Hill, Tummill Street, Clerkenwell, and the 
fragrant banks of the Fleet. 

Every evening, all the year round, there is a large coal 
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fire burning in a vast fireplace — one cannot make the room 
too warm ; besides, the fire sweetais the air of the rocMn, 
which would otherwise be too much even for these strong 
stomachs ; on the hob, summer and winter, stands a huge 
kettle filled with water, that is always bubbling and boil- 
ing ; beside the fire are hanging up, unless they are in use, 
a frying-pan, a gridiron, and a pot for the convenience of 
that part of the company which may bring, and wish to 
cook, their own supper, whether it consists of a lump of 
pork or a beefsteak, oi a pound of sausages or a bloater, 
of a mutton chop or pig^s fry broiled with onions ; forks 
they have ncme, nor plates, but every man carries his 
knife with him-H. knife which serve. nLj potpoee.; and 
for plates they employ the primitive platter of a thick 
slice of bread ; for choice that with the crust underneath, 
which keeps in the gravy. What can be more handy or 
more delicious than to eat your own plate after you have 
eaten the meat that was on it ? 

This evening there were gathered round the fire half a 
dozen sailors with red faces, scorching their hands over 
the frizzling, hissing, fragrant delicacies they had in 
the fiying pan or on the griU, and making ready for 
supper. 

In the comer — ^in such places he is always found in the 
comer — sat a fiddler, head tilted back, elbow raised, per- 
forming his lustiest and best, while a young fellow in sailors^ 
petticoats was bawling to this accompaniment a pitiful 
ballad of many verses. The company paid but little heed 
to this burst of melody ; they were accustomed to singing 
of this kind every night. Indeed, the song was not of a 
character to inspire one with joy, or even cheerfulness, yet 
the singer enjoyed it, and went solemnly throuj^ the whole 
long ditty, his head thrown back and his eyes fixed on the 
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beams in a kind of rapture. Every man and every woman 
in the room had a tankard of beer or a pannikin of rum, 
or a thick round glass, which one might drop or throw at 
another drinker^s head without fear of breaking it. The 
glass contained punch of a kind suited to their delicate 
palates — ^namely, punch very hot, very strong, and very 
sweet. Most of the men were taking tobacco. As for the 
room itself, the fresh sand concealed the old dirt and 
grime ; the curtained windows were closed, and had not 
been opened within the memory of man ; the ceiling was 
low : the room was lit by three or four tallow candles stuck 
in tin sconces against the wall ; the light was dim, partly 
because the room was filled with tobacco smoke, partly 
because the candles always wanted snuffing, and the 
tapsters n^lected this part of their duty ; the candles were 
therefore dimly seen in a kind of haze or cloud, and the 
reek of the room was enough on the first entrance to turn 
the stomach of an ox. 

Among the company sat a giant of a man, nearer seven 
feet than six in height ; a brdad and burly man, strong in 
proportion to his length of limb — ^in this respect unlike 
most tall men, who are generally weak in their legs if not 
in their arms. This man was as lusty as any fellow of 
five feet ten. He was in the vigour of manhood, being 
not more than twenty-eight or so, and might have sat as 
a model f<nr a sculptor, so fine was his figure and so goodly 
was his person. He was, in fjBuntj perfectly proportioned 
in all his limbs. His colour, however, was against him, 
for he was a black — a n^ro — ^thorough and perfect. 
There are, as I have reminded you before, two kinds of 
blacks — ^very likely there are more than two kinds, but 
only two are generally known — ^the shiny black, whose 
face reflects the sunshine, and seems to return rays of its 
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own ; and the velvety black, which absorbs the sunshine, 
and all other kinds of light, and reflects nothing. This 
n^pro was of the latter kind : when the light fell upon his 
face, it disappeared ; it produced a night — total eclipse ; 
darkness absorbed it all ; he sat in a blackness of his own 
creation. 

He was dressed in a strange collection of rags. He had 
a waistcoat with sleeves which had been of a brown and 
coarse cloth ; it was now full of holes ; the buttons were 
gone, and the garment was pinned and kept togeth^ all 
the way up by two skewers ; his small-clothes were like 
his waistcoat, and equally ragged, and also kept in place 
by a wooden skewer ; he wore no stockings, but his bare 
black legs struck the beholder with less surprise than if 
they had been white — it seems natural for a negro to be 
barel^ged ; there was no appearance of linen about his 
neck or his wrists ; his shoes were of the cheapest and 
roughest kind; he had no hat, nor, indeed, did he ever 
feel the want of one, with the thick fleece of wool which 
covered his head^ protected him from the sun, and was 
impervious to rain. His eyes shone like balls of Are in 
the candlelight, and his teeth showed of a creamy white 
whenever he spoke. With him, sitting on his knee, was a 
woman. She was none other than the person whom we 
have already seen in St. Jameses Square as a messenger. 
Her face was bruised and knocked about — cheeks and eyes 
and lips — apparently with recent ill-usage, but that £bu± 
certainly made no difference to her openly-proclaimed 
fondness for this big black man. There are many women 
in her station of life — ^poor fond things I — for whom a 
beating, a cudgelling, a kicking, the application of ropes 
and of straps, a knocking down, a black eye, a whole fece 
black with brutal treatment, does not destroy the blind 
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love with which they r^ard their men. In the case of 
Doll — ^the lady^s name was Doll— «he was so happy to 
have her man back again — ^he had only recently, within 
the last few days, returned from the plantations of 
Virginia — ^that she accepted the cuffing with which the 
n^pro had already treated her as a sign and proof of the 
strong, special, and singular affection with which he 
regarded her, and for the sake of which he had singled her 
out from among her companions of St. Eatherine^s by the 
Tower and Wapping on the Wall. So she sat upon his 
knee and took care to replenish and keep going his tin 
pannikin, which contained rum and water in equal propor- 
tions, the water being hot and the mixture improved by a 
slice of lemon and a spoonful of sugar as black as molasses. 
And she laughed and smiled and was as completely happy 
as a woman can desire. For his part, the negro gave her 
drink out of his pannikin, being a compassionate and soft- 
hearted creature, who, when he had beaten and lashed her 
in order to teach her obedience and the useful lesson that 
the will and pleasure of a man is the only proper study of 
a woman, was not unwilling that she, too, should have 
some share in what was forward, whether it was the choice 
dish of fried pork with onions, which formed both the 
dinner and the supper of this epicure, or the beer which 
accompanied the dish, or the rum-and-water which 
followed the dish in the afternoon, lasting till the evening 
shades prevailed, and began again in the evening, lasting 
until the night was far spent and it was time for bed. 

The negro was offering drinks around with a free hand ; 
the lightermen, for their part, scorned to accept his 
invitation, being perfectly able to pay for themselves ; 
those of the sailors who were spending their pay also 
refused the invitation; those of the sailors who were 
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i^proadbing the end of their money accepted his generodty, 
and the craftsmen, who did not stand upon their dignity, 
but rejoiced in free drinks, also accepted with alacrity 
whatever cost them nothing. 

Towards eight oVlock or so there looked into the room, 
with the appearance of great caution and at first through 
the half-open door, as if suspecting the presence of some 
hostile or dangerous element, a young fellow, who appeared 
to be a common labouring man. He was dressed in a 
rough frieze coat, with woollen stockings, and shoes tied 
with string. He carried in his hand a handkerchief, in 
which were doubtless his whole earthly possessions. His 
lank hair hung down over his shoulders ; his chin was bristly ; 
his hat was battered and broken; under his arm was a 
stout club; his face was smudged, perhaps with the 
unwashed grime of a recent job ; his hands were stained 
and as unwashed as his face. He looked in, holding the 
door as if in readiness for sudden flight, and peered about 
the room curiously. 

^ All friends here P^ he asked presently. 

The negto replied for the company. 

* All friends here. Come in, brother, and have a drink. 
Call for what you like — whatever you like. You'^re in luck 
to-night; I pay for all.^ 

The man obeyed, taking a seat beside the n^;ro — ^the 
seat avoided by the company, because the man had already 
acquired a reputation for quidc temper, unexpected cufis, 
and sudden assaults. 

^m have rum and hot water,^ said the newcomer, 
putting his handkerchief under the seat. * Plenty of rum 
and not too much water.^ 

^WhaVs your trade? and what are you doing here?^ 
asked the negro. 
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The rest of the company took no notice of his arrival at 
all. A stranger more or less made no difference. 

^ You'*re not a sailor to look at.^ 

^ No, Fm not a sailor ; Fm a carpenter by trade. Fm 
an Irishman fix>m Dobblun."* He spoke in a strong Irish 
accent. 

* If you^re from Dublin, what are you doing here in 
London ?* 

* Looking for a job. You see — all friends here T His 
voice dropped. He addressed the n^ro confidentially. 
' You see, mate, there was a bit of a trouble over there. 
Not muchy you know, but they told lies.** 

* What kind of trouble T Hie n^ro lowered his voice. 
^ WeVe all friends here, but I wouldn^ talk so loud, mate, 
if I was you.' 

* A gentleman'^s house in Dobblun was broken into one 
night,' the man replied in a whisper. His Irish accent, 
stronger than ever, need not be reproduced. * There was 
a trifle of plate stolen ; they found it in the back-yard, 
where I happened to have business, and they said I done 
it. I scorned to answer their base lies, and I came away — 
that's the trouble.' 

* You're lucky to get away. Many's the young fellow 
they entrap with their false witness and clap into prison, 
and take out for the stretching for less than that.' 

^True for you.' He buried his face in the rum- 
and-water. *Did you ever have trouble of your own, 

VLOVfT 

^ Tliat's as may be. Peibaps I have, perhaps I havent. 
Why should I tell you, eh P You're a stranger to me. 
How do I know who you are T 

* True for ye— true for ye,' said the Irishman. * Best 
hold your tongue in these times.' 
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There was a young sailor kicking the floor to a hornpipe, 
the fiddler playing for him lustily. Just then he finished 
up with a resounding double tap of his heel on the boards, 
and looked round for the applause which always attends a 
hornpipe executed with taste and time. It is an exhibi- 
tion of skill which never fails to command attention and 
praise. 

But the carpenter from Dobblun sprang to his feet. 

* That's very good/ he cried. * Very good it is. But wait 
— wait, now, till I show you how we do it in ould Oir- 
land.' 

The fiddler struck up another tune, one of those lively 
measures which answer equally well for an Irish jig or an 
English hornpipe, or for any popular dance, and the Irish- 
man, brandishing his short stidc, sprang into the centre of 
the room with a wild shriek, and began a dance which, for 
vivacity and vigour, certainly knocked the previous per- 
formance out of sight. He flourished his club over his 
head ; he threw it up and caught it with a wild * Hurrah !' 
his legs seemed gifted with motions of their own, quite 
unconnected with the joints attaching them to the trunk ; 
his arms kept time with his legs ; he shouted as he danced. 
At last he stopped, his face streaming. 

^ There r he said; ^that's what we call a dance in 
Dobblun.' 

^ So it is,' said the black, while all the room resounded 
with applause. * So it is ; Fve seen the Irish dance on the 
deck at sea and in Virg — that is, elsewhere. Have 
another drink, man. That's the kind of dance we like in 
my country. You should see the people on the Grold 
Coast dancing of a moonlight night.' 

The Irishman took another drink, and sat down again 
beside the negro in the most friendly way possible. It 
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was wonderful, if you think of it, to see the way in which 
he took to the black man from the very first. 

^ I had a brother wanst,^ he said. ^ B^orra ! he was the 
boy for dancing. He^d dance down Methusalem himself — 
the good old man ! My brother, the poor man ! fell into 
trouble, too. Faith ! it^s in the family. And he was sent 
to Virginia to the plantations, he was, th§ poor crather! 
But I never heard tell of um since the day he went out.^ 

* What did he go for r 

* They sentenced him to death, but they let him off 
with transportation to Virginieu We thought he'd soon 
be home again. Nothing more easy, they tell me, for a 
transported man than to get aboard a ship and to work 
your way home. But you must keep out of harm's way 
when you are at home. In my country once he gets there 
he's safe ; not a man, nor a woman, nor a child, will inform 
against him ; he only has to keep out of the big towns 
and the main streets. We looked for him to come home, 
but he never come, so that we're sure now that he's dead. 
Took a fever, likely, and so died. Here's his memory and 
a quick passage through Purgatory for his soul !' 

* What's Ids name P 

^Shamus O'Hara. He's my own brother. Did you 
ever see um F 

* How could I ? Was I ever in Virginia ?' 

* I don't know. There's a many goes to Virginia and 
some comes back — why not you among 'em all P How- 
ever, you was never there, so it's no use asking.' 

' Well, I never saw your brother, nor I never heard of 
him ; nor I never was in Virginia.' 

^And that's wonderful, too. But it shows you were 
never there. Because Shamus couldn't be in a place more 
than an hour or so without telling all the world that he 
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was there. If he couIdn^t dance he would fight. So you 
never heard of me brotl^rP He must be dead, then. 
Was you in Virginia long P^ 

' Two or three years.^ The negro forgot that he had 
never been to Virginia. 

*^Tis a fine country, they tell me. Perhaps 111 see it. 

If they catch me they will send me there, unless "* He 

made the familiar jerk with his left thumb towards his 
neck which expresses the other possibility. 

* ^8 a fine country for them as has their liberty,^ said 
the black. ^ For them as has to work in the fields ^s a 
devil of a country !^ 

* So long as you'*re back again, what odds ? Fm think- 
ing — ^ho ! ho ! — ^youM be a queer customer in a fight. Did 
ye fight your way out, now F 

The n^pro swelled with pride and importance. Hie 
feat which gave him his fireedom oug^t to be known ; he 
felt that concealment was unworthy of so great a deed. 
Besides, the young man, with his onm little difficulty, was 
a brother in danger — one who would appreciate an act of 
daring. And, in addition, the n^pro was a vainglorious 
creature, easily accessible on the side of his vanity. 

^ There were three overseers,^ he said. 'They were 
armed with their whips and with nothing else. There 
was only one other who would join me. We had dubs, 
and nothing more. When the fight was over the three 
overseers was laid low.^ 

* They were kilt entirely ?' 

' Dead as mutton, they were ; their skulls cracked like 

eggshells "" 

The Irishman grasped his hand. 

* Brother,' he said, * you're the right sort — ^you^ the 
right sort. You're the kind of man I like. You ought 
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to be in Oirland. Come back with me. Well go to 
Cork, not to Dobblun ; they won't look for me in Cork, 
and they won^ look for you neither in Cork nor in 
Dobblun. Cork^s the town for you! Why, in this 
place — this is a great company entirely, and we^re all 
drinking quiet and reasonable. But how do you know 
there isn'^t a man in the room looking about and asking 
who we are — eh ? That would be awkward, wouldn^ it ? 
They were now talking together in a confidential whisper. 
The negro made a few general remarks about cracking 
skulls of spies and informers. 

* Right !^ said the other with emphasis — ^ right ! I pity 
them if you once got them in your clutches.^ 

^ Have some more drink T 

^ I will, and thanks to you. The drink at this house is 
good.^ 

See how, without further trouble than a little blarney, 
the n^ro, easily fooled, had given up his secret ; he had 
avowed, to a stranger, that he was a convict who had 
broken his sentence and escaped ; who had murdered the 
overseers as a means of escape; working his way home, 
probably, as a sailor from New York. He was therefore 
liable to be hanged, and would be hanged to a certainty, 
if he were caught. 

Oliver, as your penetration has already doubtless dis- 
covered, was the young Irishman in disguise. He had 
another suspicion, which he was anxious to prove. So he 
went on fooling the great giant. 

* B^orra !^ he said, ^ ^is a fine man and aproper man ye 
are ! Twould be a thousand pities if they were to get a 
hould of ye and cli^ ye into Newgate. Keep quiet, man ; 
keep out of their way, like me. But a man can^t get 
along without money. Fve got to find a job somewhere. 
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It isn^t likely that there will be constables firom Dobblun 
looking for me along the riverside ; but there may be — 
there may be ; I don^ know — Tve got to nm the risk.** 

^ It is a risk/ said the negro. * I own that it is a risk/ 

^ It^s always a risk for everybody ; for a fine, big, hand- 
some man like you the risk is much greater than fcnr a 
common-looking chap like me. Why, who would forget 
you, wanst he set eyes on you ? What are you going to 
do about money, mate ? Groing to pick it up among the 
ships P 

Tlie man laughed. 

* Fve no trouble about money. All Fve got to do is to 
ask for as much as I want.** 

^Well, some folks are lucky! Is it ask and youll 
findr 

^ That is the way. I ask and I find as much money 
as I want, as much money as I can spend — money to treat 
all this company — money to keep me quiet in this tavern.^ 

^ Ye^re a lucky man, Misther — ^your name I did not 
catch.^ 

^ WhaVs the use of a name, unless you want it proclaimed 
about the town ? Some of us are not anxious for every- 
body to know what we are.^ 

^I don^ want to know your name.** The Irishman's 
voice grew thick. He was apparently touched with the 
drink. ^ What's your name to me P You"^ a fine fellow 
and a proper fellow. I shall come here again.' 

^ Come as often as you like. I shall be here. Where 
will you be ? 

*' That depends — I want a job. Can you give me a job P 
Come ' — ^he dropped his voice again to a thick and hoarse 
whisper : he had certainly taken as much as was good for 
him — * we dont want to be seen and known, do we P But 
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they don^t know me. Nobody in London knows me. If 
you want a handy man to fetch and cany, I^m at your 
service. Fm not afraid of being seen.^ 

* You seem a likely lad enough. Let me think it over.^ 

^There^s your good woman, here — your wife. She is 
your wife, I suppose ? 

Doll sprang to her feet, touched to the quick by the base 
suggestion that she could be anjrthing but the n^pro's wife. 
She lifted her hand and arm — ^they were second to no 
feminine hand and arm outside Billingsgate; they were 
inferior in strength to the hands and arms of few men ; 
they had practised, so to speak, in the streets of Wapping, 
and on its numerous stairs. She administered a cuff on 
the left of the Irishman's head that fairly knocked him off 
the bench and laid him prone upon the sanded floor. By 
great good luck she did not knock off his wig, otherwise it 
would have gone hard with him. He grasped the disguise 
of his false hair, and, finding that it was still in place, he 
rose, shaking himself amid the jeers— but the friendly jeers 
—of the company, by whom the incident was considered a 
piece of the finest comedy. 

^ ril teach you,' Doll cried, flaming, ^ to ask if Fm his 
wife or not !' 

^ Av coorse,' the Irishman replied, ^ I now perceive that 
you are.' 

^ WeVe been married,' she continued, ^ these five years ; 
haven't we ?' she appealed to her husband. 

' Av coorse,' the Irishman repeated. * Faith ! my head 
is ringing wid your five years. Lucky for me it wasn't 
ten.' 

^ His truly married wife, I am.' 

* You are, you are,' he hastened to add. ^ Show me the 
boy who would deny that same. Fm wondering if my 
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head is on my shoulders stilL Faith ! youVe a very 
pretty way of reminding a man of his politeness. I beg 
your pardon, but I never doubted that you were the 
gentleman'^s wife. Well, youVe a mighty heavy hand. 
But youll be glad to get him back again-iind him such a 
fine man and such a proper man.^ 

* Doll,^ said her husband, ^ is jealous. Lord love her ! 
they^'re all jealous. She need not be jealous of me. There 
were no women in the plantation where I was at work. 
That^s what I tell her. Now, about sending on errands. 
I did send Doll this morning with a message, and they 
made a fool of her.** 

^ To what part of the town P I know St. Eatherine^s by 
the Tower, and that^s all.^ 

' She went to St. Jameses Square. It is at the other end 
of the town. They turned her out of doors^ and she came 
away. Why, she ought to have sat on the doorstep all 
night until she got an answer.^ 

* I dare say ^ — ^as if mindful of that masculine cuff, the 
Irishman hastened to conciliate the lady — * that Mistress 
Doll did what was quite right.^ 

*' No, she didn't. She did what was quite wrong. Well, 
I wont say, but I may employ you. There^s a many 
things that I want There's victuals to buy — ^you can 
cook at the fireplace here—and there's clothes to get — Fm 
tired of these rags — and there's messages to St. James's 
Square. Fm going there this evening to straighten out 
things. In the daytime Fd best not show. I might send 
you if you'd carry messages safe without taking the 
money.' 

* Is it to take the money? Why, there ' The 

Irishman rose. ^ Fm going to take a look around,' he said. 
^Where's my trusty shillelagh? Well, misther, FU be 
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looking in to-morrow morning. YouHl find me a trusty 
messenger. Fli fetch and carry for you until I get a job ; 
it must be in a carpenter^s shop, not a boat-builder^s. 
And, misther^ — again he lowered his voice — * honour 
among gentlemen. Fve put my neck into your hands.^ 

^ Honour it is,^ replied the n^ro. 

And he entirely foigot — ^perhaps the rum -and -water 
caused him to forget — ^that he had also placed his own 
neck in the hands of this stranger. 



CHAPTER XVm 

OKLY A HOUSEBREAKER 

It was after eleven that same evening when Oliver, his late 
disguise laid aside, arrived at St. James'^s Square. Alice 
heard his footstep and met him. ^ Alas !^ she said, ^ there 
is trouble in the house ; I am so glad you have come, 
though it is so late. Madam has been walking about the 
room all the evening : sometimes she bursts into tears, 
sometimes she holds her head in her hands and sighs. 
She will not listen to me. I cannot tell what to say or 
to do ! Oh, Oliver, have you come to help her T 

^ Cheer up, Alice. I have been engaged on her busi- 
ness all the evening. Yes, I have come to do what I can. 
Hiere is trouble and there is danger, but I bring her news 
of comfort and hope. Gro to bed, Alice, and sleep.^ 

He entered the drawing-room : Isabel was crouched in 
her chair beside the window ; the room was again lit by 
two candles only, which made an island of light and caused 
the rest of the room to lie in deeper darkness. But Isabel 
would have no more light. It was maddening to think of 
the object of her terror in total darkness ; it was horrible 
to look at him even in the twilight of her two candles : in 
the splendour of a dozen candles he would be intolerable. 

* Oliver r she cried, starting to her feet. *0h, I 
thought it was — ^that creature come again ! I sit and wait 
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in ezpectati<m for his footsteps. I keep thinking that I 
see his horrible fiBu^e in the shadows.^ 

* No, madam. He may come again this evenmg. Indeed, 
I am certain that he will come again this evening. But he 
has not come jet, and when he does come he will not have 
you, but me, to deal with. He does not expect that.' 

Isabel moaned and threw herself back in her chair. She 
only understood that the n^ro was coming. 

* Oh ! He will come : he will come f 

The sense of protection and help which had brought her 
comfort after confession had passed away ; she was again 
sick with terror. What could Oliver — what could any 
man — do for her ? How should she escape this creature ? 
He had his rights, even over the whole of her fortune; and 
he knew the fact : and she had refused him those r^hts in 
refusing him money. He would come again : would come 
in the dead of night ; no locks or bars would keep him 
out ; if he did not find her in one room he would unlock 
all the rooms one after the other until he discovered her. 
Think of the terror of being unable to escape ! Think of 
the terrcnr of being startled out of sleep to find this 
monster standing beside the bed ! No safeiy, no way of 
escape, except by flight. And whither to go so that he 
should not find her out ? Can there be any misery in the 
world worse than the misery of being hunted by an im- 
placable and a relentless enemy — ^more implacable and 
more relentless in imagination than in reality P No safety 
for her anywhere ; and she clutched the dagger that lay 
hidden in her bosom as her last friend in case of direst 
need. 

She had sent Alice away ; she could not bear her sym- 
pathy and her attempts to help and console. She hoped 
to see Oliver, but she had no long^ any confidence in him 
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or in anyone ; she was left alone in the house to face the 
black monster. 

And th»i he opened the door in a fine, free, courageous 
way, flinging it wide open and marching across the room 
with a manly confidence that suddenly restored her hopes. 

* Madam,** he toudied her fingers ; the contact of his 
strong hand revived her ; the note of his full strong voice 
acted upon her like some magic or mysterious medicine ; 
she sat up eager to hear if anything had been done. ^ I 
am late,** he said. ^ It is nearly midnight, but it was im- 
possible for me to come earlier. I fear you have waited 
for me. You did not, I am sure, begin to think I had 
deserted you.^ 

'I did not doubt your goodwill, my friend, but your 
power.' 

* I have discovered everything that I suspected. There 
is a great deal to tell you. For to-night I will only tell 
you the essentials. Dear me ! it is a foolish and a clumsy 
rogue. It wanted so very little, after all, to learn tbe 
truth. Briefly, dear madam, you have been terrified by a 
mere bogey — a children'*s bogey ; a hobgoblin ; a harmless 
pretender ! Hie man cannot hurt you, but you can hurt 
him. Oh, yes ! you can hurt him in the one way which 
can never be remedied. That, however, he does not yet 
understand.' 

*0h! What have you done? What do you mean? 
What have you found out ? He a children's Ix^y ? But 
I married him ! Oliver, you forget — I am his wife ! Oh ! 
his shameful wife !' 

* Briefly, again, I have learned enough to set you free. 
Presently I will tell you how.' 

* Enough to set me free? Enough to set me free? 
Oliver ' — she clutched his hand — * if you knew how I have 
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su£fered ! Oh ! If you only knew ! Tell me — ^tell me at 
once what you mean.^ 

* What I have found is, I repeat, a way erf release — 
nothing less. An easy way, and yet — but you shall hear.^ 

^ My release ? But the man will come here again to- 
night. I am certain that he will come.** 

* Yes,' said Oliver soberly ; * I believe that he is now 
on the way here.' 

* Oh !' She clutched his arm. ' Do not leave me. Yet 
he will murder you. Let him murder me, not you. Oh ! 
his eyes look murderous, Oliver! I tremble — ^I shake^^ 
with terror. If I could only make you understand the 
awful loathing with which the sight of this horrible crea- 
ture fills my very soul. The loathing, the remorse, the 
terror.' 

^ Dear madam, I have spent the whole evening in the 
company of this creature and his companions. I am sick 
with the talk of this man, with his nauseous hospitality, 
with the reek and the stink of the place. I can under- 
stand your loathing, believe me. I sat beside him ; I have 
spoken friendly words to him; I have taken his drink. 
Loathing ? Disgust ? What else can you feel P 

*You have spent the evening — ^this evening — ^in his 
company ? Where ? He did not try to kill you T 

* At the tavern of which he told you — at the White Dog 
in Great Hermitage Street, Wapping. He is not alwajrs 
killing people ; and, besides, people object to being killed 
and sometimes carry weapons. Give me your attention, 
madam, for a few minutes, if you can bear to speak about 
this man for so long.' 

^ Oh, Oliver, for as long as you please, if my release is 
at hand. Speak of him ! I can think only of him and of 
my hopes of escape.' 

18 
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* You shall hear of him, then, and receive hopes. I 
went there disguised; it was not safe to go in an open 
way ; a lawyer at Wapping is liable to be knocked o^ the 
head. I was disguised as an Irish working-man, a man 
from Dublin, in trouble on account of a robbery of some 
kind. I can dress up, and disguise mjrself, and talk and 
act after the fashion of the Irish common folk. Was I 
not brought up among them ? I went first to a friend of 
mine, an ing^ous countryman who plays at Drury Lane. 
He lent me a wig of hair, uncombed and hanging down in 
rats^ tails to the shoulders, such as those people wear, and 
he dressed me after their fashion in frieze, witii a thumping 
club and a handkerchief full of trumpery. I smudged my 
fieu^e and smeared my hands, as these workmen do, and in 
this disguise I had nothing to fear. So I made my way to 
the tavern, and presently found our gentleman — ^fortu- 
nately he is easy to recognise— in the midst of a company 
like himself — a ragamuffin crew, but not black like him, 
consisting of sailors and lightermen and craftsmen of 
the place, all drinking, with a fiddle to make music for them 
while they sang their songs, which have no ending. I sat 
down beside this great black beast. He appears to be a 
very fine specimen of a race which does not always, I 
believe, a«L>e such magnificent proportions. Mort 
negroes, I have always thouf^t, were a flatfooted, shambling 
lot, with round shins and heels like pegs. Our friend, 
on the contrary, is a kind of black Apollo, about twice 
as big as the Greek Apollo and ten times as strong. 
The creature was generously offSering drink to the whole 
company — with your money, of course — ^a cheap gener- 
osity, which he proposes to repeat He had taken, I 
presently found, quite enough already to loosen his tongue. 
Now, there was something of the sailor about his talk and 
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his ways — a certain freedom of speech, based upon ignor- 
ance of the world, common to those who have been to sea 
— so that my suspicions were strengthened. I will teU you 
directly what those suspicions were. Remember that, as 
he told you, he has not long since returned to this country ; 
he has not been long ashore ; that he confessed to you. 
His hands had marks of tar; there was a maritime and 
tarry flavour about his clothes. What did that mean P 
That he had worked his way home. He is not a sailor by 
calling, that is certain : he had worked his way home. 
Think what that means : he had worked his way home. 
From what country ? From Virgini€u I got at that fact 
by a little careful cross-examination. Who are the men 
who do that ? They are the runaways from the planta- 
tions. That discovery came later. At first it was no more 
than a suspicion and — let me confess it — ^a hope, because 
runaways are hanged as soon as they are caught. So I sat 
beside him, I say, and talked. First I talked of my own 
affairs. I was a runaway from Dublin ; I was in trouble ; 
there had been a robbery with violence, a housebreak- 
ing or something, of which I was accused — ^the common 
story with such gentry. The thief-takers, I said, were 
after me. If I was caught I should be tried and hcuiged. 
But the thing happened in Dublin ; perhaps in London 
I should be safe. The soft braggart fool listened 
and became interested. Confidence begets confidence. 
Presently he b^an to talk about himself.^ 

* Oh ! And what did he tell you ? 

•Things very important, indeed, to us. Not all at 
once, but by bits, he let out the whole. He was shy at 
first ; what seemed to establish confidence completely was 
an* Irish jig. I danced a jig in the Hibernian manner, 
with plenty of shouting and the brandishing of the 

18—2 
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shillelagh. My black friend'^s suspicions, if he had any — 
I do not think that he had — were lulled by that dance. 
You see that no one in the profession of rogue, house- 
breaker, footpad, or highwaymcm, had ever before heard 
of a Bow Street runner or constable, or turnkey or thief- 
taker, who talked broad Irish and danced an Irish jig. 
Therefore, I say, he returned confidence for confidence.^ 

*His confidence. Oh, his confidence! What was it? 
Tell me quickly.' 

'His confidence means your freedom, madam. It is 
nothing less, believe me ; for he gave me to understand — 
he simply confessed — ^that, having been sent to the planta- 
tions (he did not say for what offence), he has escaped, and 
has now returned to England ; therefore his life is forfeit. 
He knows that very well. I could see it in an apprehen- 
sive glance when the door was opened. Do you quite 
understand what it means ? Well, it means this : I can 
go to Bow Street to-morrow, and I can cause his arrest 
without appearing as a witness at all. I have only to 
inform the magistrate that the man Adolphus Truxo, 
sent to the plantations for life, has escaped, and is now at 
Wapping. That is all. He will then be arrested, carried 
to Newgate, and executed with the greatest depatdi and 
certainty. There will be no more mercy for him. Added 
to his escape, according to his own account — but he may 
be lying ; 'tis a boastful villain — ^he has murdered two or 
three overseers of the plantation where he worked. The 
news has not yet, perhaps, reached this country, but, if it 
is true, it will be reported over here either before or after 
his execution. As regards the latter, a murder or two 
will make no difierence. The man will be hanged to a 
certainty, first, for breaking his sentence of transportation, 
and, if not for that, then on account of the old sentence, 
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for which he has abeady lam in the condemned cells, not 
to speak of the murder of the overseers/ 

^ Oh !^ Isabel clapped her hands and sat upright. 
* Oliver, you are wonderful — ^you are wonderful ! I have 
always said that you would bring luck to the house.^ 

^ You deserve, madam, that I should bring luck to your 
house. I ought to bring the best kind of luck in return 
for goodness without paralleL^ 

She sighed, thinking of certain words she had overheard 
between this young man and her companion. 

^ I must finish my story,^ he said, ' for, indeed, it b not 
so simple as it seems at first. There is another and a most 
unexpected thing. The man had a woman with him — the 
woman who, I understand, came here with a message from 
him this very morning. You saw her ^ 

^ I saw a wretched creature, all rags and dirt, who sent 
me a note on a dirty piece of paper, ill-spelt, demanding 
money. She was his messenger. Is she also his mistress P^ 

* She is all rags and dirt. In that respect she matches 
the man. Unless she was all rags and dirt she could not 
be his companion, nor could she sit in that tavern. Now, 
madam, unless that woman lied, which I do not believe, 
she is nothing less than the wife ot the adventurous negro ; 
she has been married to him these five years. She declared, 
with an oath and a cuff which knocked me over — ^my head 
is ringing with it yet — that she is his wife. She is cer- 
tainly jealous. If she tells the truth (which I believe), 
observe, pray, that you were not married to the man at 
all. The ceremony meant nothing, except bigamy on his 
part. I acknowledge that I have as yet no proof of her 
statement. The woman may have lied, but I doubt it. 
If she tells the truth, do 'you not see another way to 
freedom?^ 
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^ It is dreadful,^ she replied, ^ to desire the death of any 

man, especially of so great a sinner. But yet — yet 

I would rather make certain about the marriage. Oh, I 
must r^ain my freedom — that, at any cost. Yet, my 
friend, I would not give up this wretch, if I could avoid it, 
to certain death. To kill the man ! to be a murderer ! 
even to bring this man to justice, it would be on my con- 
science for the rest of my life !^ 

* You shaU not have anything to do with the ordering 
of justice, dear madam. You shall not even know what 
has been ordered and what has been done. Truxo shall 
vanish and be no more seen. If necessary, I will myself 
undertake the job. A workmanlike job I will make of it, 
too. But we must consider your position first and befrae 
all. It may not be altogether desirable in your interests 
to hang him off-hand. The fellow would perhaps become 
a popular criminal. Now, the mob love a big and a strong 
man. There might be hawked about under the gallows and 
on the Tyburn road a ^Last Dying Speech and Confes- 
sion,*" with a doggerel ballad about the ^ Cruel Lady of 
St. Jameses Square and the Grallant Black.^ One does not 
know. The ballad would do no harm, perhaps ; on the 
other hand, it might be better to avoid tins possible 
scandal.** 

*What would you propose, then? Oliver, you think 
of ever3rthing, and I, poor wretch ! can only shake with 
terror.** 

* I have thought of a plan, but it is not easy. I am not 
quite certain whether it can be carried through.'* 

* Would your plan save his life ? Would it leave him 
free to come here again ? 

The crowning terror in the lady^s mind was that he 
might come again. 
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^Breathe freely, madam. Whatever happens he shall 
not trouble you. It is, however, as well to remember that 
there is another way possible besides the rough-and-ready 
method of laying an information at Bow Street. Believe 
me, dear madam, the thing is as good as done.** 

^ Oh, Oliver, I will joyfully leave the whole business in 
your hands. If you can only bring it to a close without a 
scandal f 

^ I will do my best. Meantime, it is now nearly mid- 
night. Let your servants go to bed. Do you go to your 
own room. I will sit up here and receive him if he 
comes.*^ 

^Do you think he will come? Do you think he 
suspects ? Do you think he will know you again T 

^He is sure to come; he told me that he meant to 
come. I have with me a sword, as you see ** (it is not 
common for a lawyer to have a sword, but he was thus 
begirt), ^ and a brace of pistols. I may have to use them ; 
in which case it will only be one housebreaker the less. 
But I think he will listen to reason, and recognise the 
pistols. As for the rest, he suspects nothing, and he 
is quite certain not to recognise me.^ 

Isabel obeyed. She went to her own room at the back 
of the drawing-room, and then, with door locked and 
bolted, she listened. For a long time she waited and 
listened. Presently she heard voices; they were not 
loud voices; chiefly she heard one voice, and it was 
Oliver'^s; then there was silence. When she was quite 
sure that there was but one person left, she unlocked the 
door and came out. 

Left alone, Oliver prepared for possibilities. These 
were manifold. The man might become fierce ; he might 
recognise the Irish refugee ; he might refuse to obey, in 
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which case it would be necessary to shoot him. Aooord- 
ingly, Oliver placed the two candles behind a screen ; they 
afforded a dim light on the ceiling of a single comer in 
the great room ; he placed himself at Isabel'^s small table, 
his pistols cocked in readiness ; he loosened his sword in 
the scabbard, and he prepared to wait. 

He sat expectant, watchful ; the dock of St Jameses 
Church hard-by struck twelve, and then the quarters, and 
then one. The Square had been faintly lit at night-fall 
by half a dozen glimmering oil-lamps ; these were supposed 
to last all night, but they went out, one after the other ; 
the watchman walked his rounds, bellowing the time; 
there was no other sound of life, no footstep, no voice, in 
the Square. He was prepared to wait all night, for he 
knew that the man would come. But it is a long way 
from Wapping to St. Jameses Square, and Mr. Tnixo 
would not, most certainly, take either a hackney coach 
or a chair. He would walk, and, as he was already well 
advanced in drink wh«i Oliver left him, he would not walk 
fast. 

About half-past one in the morning, he observed 
suddenly that the negro was in the room. He had opened 
the door and entered the room without making the least 
noise, a thing in itself terrifying. In the twilight of the 
room his eyes were like two balls of fire, and his white 
teeth gleamed. 

The screen concealed the candles, but allowed the light 
to lie like a triangle on the ceiling. Oliver, at the table, 
was invisible. He rose when he saw the dim outline of 
the mane's figure, and lifted one of the pistols. 

The n^ro stood irresolute; he did not at first make 
out the figure of Oliver ; he looked about him ; the woman 
whom he came to see appeared not to be in the room, but 
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there was the light of the candles above the screoi. He 
took a step forward. Then Oliver drew back the screen, 
letting the light fall upon the man^s face and revealing 
himself. 

* Who are youT he asked. * What do you wantT 

*I want Mrs. Weyland. Who are you?' I want 
Mrs. Weyland, as she calls herself. Cluck, cluck !' 

* You cannot see that lady.' 

^ I will see her. Do you know who I am, and who she 
is ? Go and bring her, or I will murder you.' 

* Don't bluster here, impudent nigger, or you will get 
the worst of it. I shall not bring her, and you will not 
miuder me.' 

* Bring the woman, I say ' — ^but he still spoke in a whisper 
— * or it will be the worse for her and for you. I know how 
to bring women to heel.' 

*You will not see her, either to-night or any other 
night. Go!' 

^ Go r the man laughed. ^ Why, I came to see her. If 
you do not bring her I shall wait here all night.' 

* If you do not go I will ring the bell and call up the 
servants.' 

' Call them up, if you dare, and I will tell them who I 
am. The servants ? They are my servants. The house 
is my house. What are you doing in my house? Gro out 
of my house before I break your skull.' 

Oliver raised his pistol. 

^ Take one single step and I will shoot you. Then I 
will ring the bell and call up the servants, and tell them 
to drag out the body of the housebreaker.' 

The man stopped and hesitated. The barrel of the 
pistol glimmered in the light of the candles. It was a 
steady and a determined glimmer; there was no trembling 
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in the hand of the speaker, and his voice showed no sign 
of terror or hesitation. 

* So,^ said Oliver, still covering him with the pistol, and 
watdiing him as one watches an antagonist in a duel, ^ jou 
will think better, I believe, about calling up the servants. 
Because, Mr. Adolphus Truxo, you are wanted elsewh««.^ 

* What do you mean V 

^ I mean that if you move I shall fire. If I ring this 
bell, you will be arrested or killed ; if you are arrested 
it will not be as a housebreaker only, but as an escaped 
convict; you will -not be tried for breaking your condi- 
tions, but you will be hanged at once without hope of 
reprieve. Do you now begin to understand T 

The man made no reply. 

^ Stay here all night if you please. I shaU stay here 
all night as welL I have my pistols, and will use them 
if you threatoi. In the morning the people of the house- 
hold will come. Even if you escape iiiem we know where 
to find you. If you were to murder me, you would not 
escape. TTiere is no escape possible for you. Do you 
understand all this T 

' Who are you T The negro did not understand what 
was meant. He did not understand this unexpected inter- 
vention on the part of this surprising person. ^ How do 
you know all this ?' 

* I know more. I know about the murdered overseers in 
Virginia.' 

* I will murder you, too, by "" 

* No, you will not, because I shall shoot you befoiy you 
get the chance. I know more stiU. I know what you 
pretend — that you are married to this lady "* 

* So I was — ^in Newgate.' 

^ Yes ; but I know that you were married already.' 
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* Who are you ? Who are you T 

^ Never mind who I am. Now, I have had enough of 
you. Go! You are a common housebreaker — I have 
caught you in the act. Fly, or I fire ! Fly, I say ' — ^he 
raised the pistol — ^or I fire and settle the business at 
once.' 

* I want money.* 

' Then I must pull this bell, which awakens the servants. 
You will have no money to-night.** 
The man hesitated for a minute. 

* I will go,' he said slowly. 

* Stop. You are liable to be hanged. Perhaps — I don't 
say — I may help you to escape the gallows for this time. 
Now then. It is dangerous for you to be se^i in any 
street of London. Keep where you are. Lie snug. Have 
you anyone you can trust as messenger? You sent a 
woman this morning, a woman in rags— a woman not to 
be allowed in a decent house. Have you no better 
messenger?' 

^There's an Irishman — a man from Dublin. He's in 
trouble, too, but he would run an errand for me if I asked 
him.' 

' Send your Irishman, then, and he shall tell you what 
you are to do. Send him in the morning about ten 
or so.' 

^ Fve got no money.' 

*Tell your messenger that. But keep snug. If you 
stir abroad you will be seen and recognised. Keep snug. 
You deserve nothing but hanging. I tell you this for 
your own good. Stop ! Remember that we are not going 
to allow this annoyance to continue. We can put an end 
to it by your hanging, and, if necessary, you shall hang. 
Do you hear ? You shall hang ! Now go !' 
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The man disappeared as he had come. In the morning 
one of the servants observed that a window at the back 
was open. She said that she had shut and bolted it 

Isabel crept out, hearing no more voices. 

* Oh r she cried. ' Have you persuaded him ? 

* He will give you no more trouble, madam. Rest quite 
easy. As we agreed, it will perhaps be better not to have 
the man hanged just yet. Perhaps not at alL I would 
rather send him back to Africa, where there would seem 
to be a wholesome certainty that a powerful man with a 
taste for housebreaking and murder very speedily meets 
with such an end as should satisfy all his friends. But, 
indeed, you shall hear no more of him, whatever happens.^ 

Isabel heaved a deep sigh. 

^ Oh ! you make me happy again. You have seen me in 
my deepest humiliation. After many days my sins have 
found me out. What shall I do — what can I do in 
gratitude to you for saving my good name ? 



CHAPTER XIX 

FEMINA FUBENS 

In the morning the Irish refugee again presented himself 
at the White Dog. The parlour of the tavern was occu- 
pied by half a dozen sailors, sitting idly about, having 
nothing to do on shore. They were mostly silent and ill at 
ease in consequence of the evening^s debauch. This, how- 
ever, is too common an occurrence among them to cause 
any attention either from the patient or his friends. Among 
them, however, was the woman called Doll, who was occu- 
pied with the toasting of a couple of red herrings for her 
man. Everybody knows that tiiere is no better breakfast, 
after a skinful of punch, rum, gin, or beer, than a red 
herring roasted till he is hot through and through, buttered, 
and served with a slice of bread and a tankard of small 
ale. 

The Irishman saluted the woman, after the pleasant 
manner of his country, in honeyed tones. 

* Sure,^ he said, * its scorchin^ and bumin^ your pretty 
cheeks ye are with them red herrings. Let go the griddle, 
now, and FU finish them for ye. Sit ye down and wait till 
I hand Vm over. So — that^s right.' 

He took the instrument out of her hands. There is 
no woman, not even if she resembles poor bruised Doll, 
and belongs to her class, who may not be mollified by 
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being complimented on her looks and relieved of her work. 
Nor does it require any great skill in flattery. Quite 
clumsy practitioners will make fools of women by regiments 
with a few fine words costing nothing. 

^ Truth,'* the exile from Erin went cm, ^a better cook 
than myself ye won'^t find in all Dobblun. And where'^s 
the good man this morning ? Lying snug ? he whispered, 
looking round the room. ^He can't be too snug. For 
why ? The news of his return is spread abroad. I heard 
"^em, as I came along, talking about him. There's a reward 
out for him. They are already on the job looking about 
for him. Let him lie snug.' 

^ For how long ? He can't stay upstairs in his bedroom 
all his life.' 

^ He cant, my pretty ! You're as wise as you are good- 
lookin'. He can't lie in his room all his life. That's a 
wise thing to find out, and a wise thing to say. Now, I 
reckon that he depends upon your advice, doesn't he ? If 
he's a prudent man, he will depend upon you more and 
more. My word, Doll — ^your name is Doll, isnt it ? If 
not, no offence meant. My word ! there's rocks ahead for 
him!' 

^ On my advice ? Why, he's the most masterful man, 
for his colour, that ever you saw. It's his own advice he 
takes, and if you venture to say a word to the contraiy, 
it's up with his fist and down you go. Not that I com- 
plain. They're all alike — ready with a word and a blow ; 
but none of the women has got a properer man than 
myself. And a black eye — what odds is a black eye, or 
two, for the matter of that ?' 

^ You're right, Doll : there isn't a properer man in all 
London. And I dont believe there was a properer man 
in all Virginia. Well, you must take care of him.' 
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^He^U lie snug here, pVi^ if you tell him. He 
thinks a lot of you already. He said last night that 
you were as honest a man as he had come across all 
his life.^ 

^ There^s other things to take care about, DolL** The 
Irishman turned the herrings, and dropped his voice, 
speaking over his shoulder. ^ Not that I should be called 
to speak about such things. There^s other dangers besides 
Newgate. Oh, I know nothing ! but when a man is so 
well set up — such a fine figure of a man, as one may say, 
with such white teeth and such fiery eyes— other women 
finds him out, says you — ah! you know why; you've 
got eyes in your head — other women finds him out as well 
as you."* 

^ What do you mean ? My man won'*t dare so much as 
to look at any other woman when Fm about.^ 

^ These herrings are about done, Doll. They shouldn'^t 
be toasted too dry. Give me the butter — a good lump of 
butter — and a knife. Ill carry them up to his room. 
Fetch me half a loaf and a jug of small ale — a quart jug, 
Doll. He^ll drink two, at least, after last night. Other 
dangers, says you. Oh, I know ! Give me two quart 
jugs.' 

^ What do you mean about other women ? 

^ Nothing, Doll — nothing. What could I mean ? Only 
what every woman must expect — even a fine figure of a 
woman like yourself. Well . . . keep him snug — ^keep 
him snug, as you say. Where's his room F 

* It's upstairs. What do you mean, then, by your talk 
about other women ? She stood still, her lips parted, her 
cheek blushing, her eyes brightened. 

The Irishman nodded mysteriously, without making any 
reply, and carried the food upstairs. Adolphus Truxo 
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half dressed, was sitting on the truckle-bed which formed 
all the furniture of the room. 

*The top of the mamin^ to ye,^ said Oliver cheerily. 
^ Here's your red herrin'* and your beer ; I tuk them from 
Doll. And, now, do ye want a message sent ? Because 
m go if you like. Fd do more than that for a brave 
man like you."* 

The man took a long pull at the small ale, and sighed 
heavily. 

^ Last night,' he said, ^ after you went away, I had a 
discourse with a g^itleman.' 

^Here?' 

^ Who the devil said it was here T 

^ I don't care where it was, then. Did the gentleman 
know what had happened ?' 

^ He did. He knew everything. How he learned it I 
don't know. If he knows, other people may know. He 
knows everything. If he knows, how did he get to learn 
it? Who else knows it? He knows about — about' — 
the man looked round the room suspiciously — ^ he knows 
about them overseers. He was a good sort of gentleman, 
too. He gave me a warning. ^^Keep snug,'' he said, 
^* keep snug, unless you want to be hanged." That's what 
he said. I dont want to be hanged, no more do you — 
what's your name ? — Fve forgotten your name. Grive me 
the other jug. ^^ Unless you want to be hanged." lliat's 
what he said. *^Do you want to be hanged?"' 

* Brother ' — ^the Irishman sat on the bed beside him in 
a friendly and fraternal spirit. Who would mistrust so 
open-hearted, so sympathetic a comrade ? — * we're in the 
same boat. If they catch me they'll stretch me, same as 
yoa Only they don't know me, ye see, and they do know 
you. So the gentleman said you were to be hung. Well, if 
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he said so much as that, he won^t lay mformation. Why, 
if^s £9X^ to the infonner in a case of a runaway ; what 
it is for a murderer I don^t know. Informers don'^t tell 
you beforehand. Besides, if he^s a real gentleman he 
won^t take a reward.^ 

^ Hush ! Be quiet. Don^t talk so loud. Someone may 
be listening.' 

His friend, the sympathetic refugee, opened the door 
and looked out cautiously. 

^There's no one. You'^re quite safe here, unless the 
landlord or one of the pot-boys should turn informer. A 
man is never safe. But you must trust someone. What 
about that message ? I want to earn a shilling if I can. I 
haven't got such a thing upon me, even, as a token.' 

* Well, then, can you write ?' 

* Sorra a bit.' 

^ No more can't I. We must do without, then. Yester- 
day I got one of the pot-boys to write. But I'm afraid 
to trust him ; he looked suspicious. Go to St. James's 
Square — ^it's at the other end of the town — ^the house is 
number 25. Can you read numbers ? 

* If I cant, somebody in the Square can, sure.' 
^Number S6, then. Find the house; ask to see Mrs. 

Weyland ; don't foiget the name — ^Weyland.' 

* m try to remember — Weyland — ^Mrs. Weyland.' 

* She's a young woman and a fine woman — as fine a 
woman as ever you see. I married her once. It's about 
three years ago now.' He made the announcement as if 
it was quite a common thing for a Idack in his station of 
life to marry a gentlewoman. 

*Did you nowT asked the Irishman, with apparent 
admiration. * Married her, did you ? Married her ? To 
be sure, you look like a man who would have more wives 

19 
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than one — ^as many wives as he wants. Does DoU 
know ?^ 

^ What does it matter if she does know it ? I done no 
harm to Doll. Why, Fd married her as well a year or 
two before. A man like me may have as many wives as he 
likes, I believe.^ 

* Fve got one in Cork, and another in Dobblun, not to 
speak of a mighty fine girl waiting for me in Tipperary. 
But then for a figure of a man Fm not a patdi upon you.^ 

^ The way of it was this : I married the lady when I 
was under sentence of death in Newgate. She gave me 
my fill of rum in return. I thought nothing of it, no 
more did Doll after Fd knocked her down. I was pricked 
for Tyburn on the Monday after, and I never hoped to 
get off! But there were too many of us, and they were 
bound to let off some, so they sent me to Virginia.'' 

*' You told me all this last night.** 

^ My lady was such a beautiful creature, with cheeks like 
an apple and eyes like melting — melting candles ; I would 
not disappoint her, and so I never sent her word that I 
wasn'^t hanged after all. Why should I? Besides, I 
thought that perhaps I should never get away. Well, 
there it is, and she^s my wife — my lawful wife— one of my 
lawful wives. They tell me that all her property is mine. 
Well, you ask to see Mrs. Weyland. There's footmen at 
the door — ^they'll be for refusing you admissipn. Say it^s 
about a poor man — an unfortunate sukn: fix>m Wapping, 
who^s lost his arms and his 1^ ; say it's an act of diarity ; 
say that you^U sit down on the doorstep and wait till she 
comes out ; say that you'll fight the best man of the lot. 
Presently they'll let you go in.' 

^ What am I to say when I am in P 

* You're just to tell madam that you come from me, her 
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friend in Great Hermitage Street : that he — that is, me — 
saw the gentleman who had the pistols last night : that he 
— that is, me — ^is going to follow his advice : that she^s got 
nothing to fear from me : that I won'^t get into the house 
any more : and that FU lay snug until such time as the 
gentleman tells me what to do.** 

The Irishman repeated this message correctly after 
several attempts. 

* ril remember all that. Anything more ?^ 

^ Tell her that Fve got no money, and that I^d be thankful 
for some. Otherwise I shall be turned into the streets.^ 

' Is that all ?' 

^ Thafs all : and hark ye, my lad : Fve only known you 
since last night. If so be you don'^t treat me square in the 
matter of the money. . . . I ' 

He half rose and growled like a bull in the field. 

* Brother,^ the Irishman interrupted with emotion, 
^ we're in the same boat ; both of us are keeping out of 
the way. You can trust me. FU bring you back all the 
money I get. Never fear, and FU fight the best man of 
the lot. Damme, FU fight any two ; I^U sit on the door- 
step till they let me in, and FU make up so long a yam 
that the sweet young thing wiU be glad to send you the 
money.** 

So he went off with a light footstep. He might be an 
enemy of the laws, but his appearance and his conversa- 
tion conveyed confidence. To all appeeu:^ance he had not 
washed his face since the previous evening, for it stiU pre- 
sented the stains, as it were, of the work in which he had 
been last engaged. Nor had he combed his ragged locks, 
which still hung down upon his shoulders in a tangled 
n^ass — which certainly had not seen the comb for a long 
time. Otherwise a sprightly and a cheerful working man. 

19—2 
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He was gone about three hours. When he returned it 
was close upon noon, and Doll was again occupied with 
the gridiron, cooking a bee&teak for the dinner of her 
lord. The parlour was by this time quite empty and 
deserted. 

* Ye can tell him Fve come back, DoU.^ Again he took 
the gridiron from her hands. * For a tender steak there^s 
no country like ould Oirland, be sure. Ye can run up- 
stairs, Doll, and tell him Fve brought the m<Hiey. Ah, 
Doll,^ he murmured while he turned the steak, ^she^s a 
lovely creature over there ^ — ^he jerked his thumb in a 
westerly direction — * a most lovely creature.^ 

^Who is? What lovely creature are you talking 
about P^ 

* Why, you were there yourself yesterday. Didn^t you 
see her ? I thought you knew her already. Oh ! If you 
don^t know her — well — ^no offence, Doll. This is a very 
fine steak.^ 

^ What lovely creature ? Speak, ye Irish devil ! What 
lovely creature F 

DoU's temper was quickly roused; it was dangerous to 
converse with her upon lovely creatures. 

* I thought you knew. Why, Doll, the woman — she^s an 
angel to look at — ^the woman in St. Jameses Square ; she^s 
dressed up as fine as a goddess, and she^s got the sweetest 
smile you ever seen.** 

^What woman? Speak, or FU brain you with the 
frying pan.' 

Indeed, she looked as if she was quite capable of this un- 
feminine action. 

^Why, Doll, I suppose I ought not to have spoken. 
O' course, I thought you knew all about her. Very likely 
now, after all, there'll be nothing betwixt them. It is the 
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woman who gives him money. You went for it yourself 
yesterday, and they put you out of the door/ 

* She — ogives — ^him — money ? I went for it ? Why, he 
never told me it was a woman that the letter was wrote 
for. What does she give him money for ? Tell me that. 
What does she give him money for ?^ 

^ How should I know ? Hark ye, Doll : Fve a liking 
for you, and FU just tell you what I think. Keep your 
hands off o^ me, or I won'^t tell you nothin\ There isn^t a 
lady in all the land who wouldn^t take such a fine man as 
yours from you if she could — ^not a lady, mind.^ 

^I know the house — I remember where it is; FU go 
there. FU find her in her own great house; FU murder 
her ! Oh, FU knife her ! Oh V she hissed in her wrath. 

^ Come, Doll, I wouldn'^t do that. If you knife the lady 
you wiU only bring yourself to the gallows — and for 
nothing — and you^U bring him to the gaUows as well. 
Whereas the sense in getting hanged, the pair of you ? It 
will be too late asking that question when you and your 
fine man are setting off to Tyburn in the same cart.** 

^ I don^t care if I do get hanged. WeU, if I don^t knife 
the woman I will go and give information about the man. 
I will have him hanged. He shaU go to Tyburn, with his 
going after fine women ! FU teach him ! FU teach him ! 
Thank the Lord ! I know enough to get him hanged twice 
over.' 

*• I wouldn'^t do it, Doll ; I wouldn't do it. Now, FL 
tell you a much better thing to do.' 

* What's that r 

^ Take him clean away from her — ^that's a better way. 
Keep him to yourself, DoU.' 

For a while DoU stood out for murder. She gave full 
play to the emotion of jealousy ; she tramped about the 
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room ; she swung her arms ; she brandished the knife with 
which she had trimmed the steak ; she swore that she 
would stick it into the vital parts of her rival ; she pic- 
tured the immense effect of the example she would make 
of a woman who took another woman'^s man ; she would 
follow up the lesson by plunging the same knife into the 
ribs of her lord and master. 

^ Doll/ said the Irishman, ^ long before you'^d get the 
knife between his ribs you^d be on the ground witii your 
arms and your legs and your backbone bruk, and lucky if 
your neck wasn^ bruk as well.** 

^ Then 111 go out in the street and FU give information, 
m say: ^^Did you want Adolphus Truxo — him as was 
sentenced to be hanged three years ago for housebreaking, 
and was sent to the plantations for life ? Because I know 
where he is, the villain ! And he murdered all the over- 
seers in Virginny before he got away, and if youll come 
with me FU show you where to lay hands upon him.^ ^ 

* No, Doll. You won^ do that. You won^'t have him 
hanged, because when a man^s hanged he^s no good any 
more to nobody. Youll just take him away from her. 
Now, Doll, be reasonable and listen.** 

Doll paused in her mad tramp round the room. Her 
cheeks were purple; her eyes were flaming; she showed 
her teeth like a tigress; she clenched her fist and she 
clawed the air alternately — in a word, she was the jealous 
woman, entirely abandoned to rage and resentment, seek- 
ing the injury of an unfaithful man. 

^ How do you know,"" the Irishman went on, * that she^s 
taken him from you ? This very morning I saw her ' — the 
Irishman had a free imagination, because he had not in 
reality been further west than Drury Lane, where he had 
seen his friend the actor, and set certain little things about 
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his disguise in better order — * I saw her, I sej, this morn- 
ing. " Tell me,'' she sajrs, " how's Mr. Tmxo ? It's a fine 
man he is, and no mistake." ^^ True for you, my lady," I 
sap. As to her face and figure, if you'll believe me, Doll, 
she's not to be compared with you. " Is he in the White 
Dog still ?" she asks. " Madam," I says, " he is, and likely 
to remain there." " I would help him if I could," she said, 
^^ because he is such a fine figure of a man. And I am 
astonished," she says — ^^ astonished I am," she says, ^*to 
think that he's remained unmarried so long. Believe me," 
she says, *^ there's plenty of women would take pity on 
him — ^I myself — but I mustn't say so." So, you see, Doll, 
she believes that he's not yet married.' 
^ She must be a fool, then !' 

* She must. Most of the women are fools. That's how 
they're made; they understand nawthin', being, as you 
said — ^ye are the wise woman, Doll — mostly fools.' 

* Have you got anything more to tell me about her ?' 

^ This, DoIL If we can make her understand that your 
man is married already, she'll give him up. Not, mind 
you, that there's anything so feur between them. These 
rich women have their fancies, same as the likes of you, 
DolL She gets to know this fine man, and she gives him 
money; she says that she's astonished that he's not 
married, and she would take pity on um. Well, Doll, 
there you are ! Only let me prove to her that you are 
his wife, and there's an end '^ 

^ I told you that I am his wife.' 

^ You did, Doll, you did. Suppose I was to go to her 
and to say, ^Doll's his wife, and the proof is that she 
fetched me a box o' the ear enough to knock my head off." 
But we want better proof than that, Doll.' 

^ I can^ give up my marriage-lines.' 
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* No, and I don^t want you to. Tell me only when and 
where you were married, lliat will be quite enough."* 

* Thaf^s easy enough : I was married in Shadwell Qiurdi 
five years ago, the ninth of July.^ 

^ Five years ago : in the month of July : in Shadwell 
Church. That^s enough, Doll ; they can look in the book 
if they like. And, now, donl; let him see that you Ve jealous, 
because the man'^s made so as he^d be angered if he saw 
that you were jealous ; and when he^s angered — ^if I w&^ 
you, Doll, I wouldn^t anger him. You know what he^s 
like when his temper gets the better of him. I wouldnl; 
anger him if I was you. So thaf^s all right, isn'^t it ?' 

*I suppose so,^ she replied sullenly. ^He has been 
there."* 

^ Perhaps he has. Perhaps he hasn^ But he won^t go 
there any more. I know that he wonH;. And why ? Be- 
cause it^s a dangerous place for him to visit. So, DoU, so. 
There bn'^t a more sensible woman than you in the whole 
world, and there^s to be no sticking with knives, is there ? 
And no going to the house and calling names ? Because, 
you see, Doll, after all, you VI do no good— <mly anger him 
the more. And no giving information to the thief-taker 
and the informer either, because, you see, it would be a 
terrible thing for you, of all people in the world, to bring 
this man of yours— all your own — to the gallows. You'*d 
never forgive yourself, and bad luck would follow you all 
the rest of your life,** 

^ No, I won^t lay information. But she^s got to give 
him up.' 

^ She will, she will. When she knows the truth there^s 
nothing she will desire more than to give him up. Now, 
DoU, the steak is done to a turn. FU carry it up. And, 
hark ye, not a word of this talk. What he^d do to you I 
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know. As for me, I can keep out of his way, but Fd rather 
not. Fd like to run his errands and to do for him — until 
I can get a job.^ 

He carried the steak on a hot pewter platter upstairs 
to the man lying snug. 

^ Well,^ he asked, ' have you got the money T 

^ Fve got five guineas. Here it is for you.** 

^ And jTOU saw the lady V 

^ Fye seen the lady. She^s a fine woman — as ever I saw. 
fiut she^s dangerous.'' 

^ How dangerous ? 

< « Tell the man,"" she says, ^ that he's got to do what he's 
told. I know all about him ; a word from me will have 
him hanged. And tell him that he was not married to 
me, because he had a wife already. Doll is her name, and 
he was married in Shadwell Church five years ago, in the 
month of July,'* she says.' 

* How did she know that T 

^ I can't tell you. That's what she said. And here's 
your money. Five guineas she sends you. You're to make 
it last a long time, she says. Give me a shilling. I wouldn't 
rob you, and a shilling is all I want for my own trouble. 
Thank you.' 

'Come and drink about this evening!' The negro 
rattled the coins with the natural cheerfulness of anti- 
cipating unbounded rum for himself and his friends. 

Be careful, mate, — ^be very careful. I wouldn't go down- 
stairs if I was you. They seem honest lads, but no one 
can tell. There is talk of a negro runaway from Virginia ; 
I heard people in the street talking of a hue-and-cry 
and the reward. It's a pot of money for anyone, mind 
you.' 

* So 'tis. So 'tis.' 
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^ There may be some of them down below — ^but who 
knows ? Brother, if I was you, Fd lay up here snug and 
quiet. Gret your drink up the stairs, and your supper. 
Doll will do all that for you. Drink by yourself for a day 
or two. Lay up. Lay up a bit.^ 

So saying, he departed, leaving Mr. Truxo to such enjoy- 
ment of his steak as was consistent with the newly 
awakened apprehension of betrayal. He had also filled 
the heart of one of Truxo'^s wives with a fire of jealousy, 
ready on the smallest provocation to burst into a flame, so 
that he came away with the consciousness of having done 
a good moming^s work at the expense of a little exercise 
of the imagination. 

As {or the n^^ he sat alone in his own room, a prey 
to the direst terrors, and drinking continuously in order to 
put out of sight that narrow courtyard with which he was 
already familiar, and the thought of the triangular tree 
along the Oxford Road which rose up before him in his 
waking hours and in his dreams. 



CHAPTER XX 

WITH MR. FINDER 

The pressing danger being relieved, or rather removed, in 
this quarter, and Mr. Truxo reduced to a trembling obedi- 
ence, Oliver next turned his attention to the other, the 
less important danger, threatening from the bankrupt, 
who, after languishing in thirsty penury so long, had now 
found a shelter under the hospitable roof of the Grapes. 
Here his bill for drink — for that on account of solid food 
was insignificant — was mounting at incredible speed, 
assisted by the kindly encouragement of the landlord, who 
pressed upon his guest the finest and most costly contents 
of his cellar. 

Perhaps the lawyer had private reasons of his own for 
defeating the purposes of the noble lord, IsabePs brother- 
in-law, from whom he had endured many flouts and inso- 
lences — such, namely, as a man of rank too often knows 
how to inflict upon one below him in station without risk 
of retaliation or retort. It is an unworthy use of the 
privileges of rank, which should be accompanied by courtesy 
and consideration. Perhaps, as a general rule, it might be 
advanced that the more worthless a man of Quality is, 
either in morals or in understanding, the more arrogant 
and exacting of respect he will be found, so that a noble- 
man who has nothing at all to recommend him but his 
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hereditary rank — neither statesmanship, nor eloquence in 
the House of Lords, nor honourable service in the army, 
nor leadership of any kind, nor morak nor principles, nor 
the record of an honourable and virtuous life — will attempt 
to carry off his true obscurity by the assumption of pride 
and insolence. 

In his treatment of Oliver Lord Stratherrick had been 
especially arrogant, because he foresaw the possibility, 
which he would endeavour to prevent, if possible, of a 
closer tie than that of firiendship between him and Isabel 
Oliver endured this insolence because he was unwilling to 
quarrel with one so nearly allied with the lady. But, 
when the occasion arrived, it was but human, it was but 
natural, that he should seiae upcm the opportunity in order 
to defeat the schemes of this d^;raded peer. 

It was certain that Lord Stratherrick, with the basest 
ingratitude towards the lady who maintained him, was 
keeping this bankrupt at his fonner valet^s tavern in order 
to make money for himself by professing to buy his silence 
— a scheme truly worthy of his race and his ancestry. 
Now, therefore, Oliver, as soon as he was free to do so, 
began to consider the situation with care. The case, he 
found, might be stated in plain language in some such 
words as these : 

There was an ill-conditioned, drunken creature who had 
so often declared Mrs. Weyland to be the prime cause of 
all his misfortunes that he had at last ended by believing 
it. This man was revengeful, and might be trusted to 
take his revenge if he could. He knew, for instance, the 
history of the Newgate marriage, and might blazon it out 
for all the world to hear. 

He might talk, therefore. It was certain, in fact, that 
he would talk. Now, if he talked anywhere in the town 
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except at the Grapes Tavem it would not matter. This 
house, however, was used by a great many servants and 
valets and lackeys of the Court aid of town ; any scandal 
related to them would quickly, by means of the ladies^- 
maids, be spread abroad over the whole of the world of 
fashion. This was an event to be averted, if possible. 

That he had not, so far, spoken was certain, because 
there was no sign of any such scandal anywhere. The 
safety of Mrs. Weyland lay in the fact that this man was 
for the most part, and always in the latter part of the day, 
stupid with drink— sometimes half speechless and some- 
times wholly speechless. If he continued in tlus condition 
he would never be able to cause any scandal at all. 

There was also safety in the fact that, in the morning, 
when his mind, muddled at best, was at its clearest, no one 
was in the tavem at all. Again, the man certainly under- 
stood, if he could understand anything at all, that his 
delightful access to all kinds of drink was the price of his 
silence. He must certainly understand that if he spoke 
at all the whole value of his silence would be at once 
destroyed. 

Further, the man was taken in at the tavem by order of 
his lordship. But his lordship had no money to pay the 
bill for the man^s maintenance. Therefore, if Isabel re- 
fused to pay anything either to her brother-in-law or to 
Mr. Finder, the landlord, the man must be turned into the 
street, where he would be harmless. 

Or, again, if Lord Stratherrick himself, in revenge, 
started the scandal, he could be sent back to his deserted 
country house by the withdrawal of the allowance. But 
if Isabel refused to pay Fulton^s bill, the landlord might 
start the scandal on his own account. The man had 
already called upcm Isabel and demanded payment. On 
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the whole, the only person to be feared in the business 
seemed to be this landlord, and he only to the extent of 
this bill. There was nothing except the tavern bill to 
prevent Isabel from defying the whole gang of conspirators, 
if they might be so called. 

Considering, therefore, the whole case thus presented, 
Oliver decided that the wisest thing for him to do was to 
go behind his lordship'^s back and to discuss the case with 
Mr. Finder direct. Perhaps the slight upon Lord Strath- 
errick recommended this line of conduct additionally. It 
would certainly make that nobleman very angry. 

Oliver, therefore, called at the tavern in the afternoon. 
Mr. Finder was in his parlour, the room behind the bar 
where the company met every evening. He was seated at 
the table, his account-books before him. In an elbow- 
chair beside the fireplace sat a man, huddled up, chin 
buried in chest, fast asleep. By his purple cheek, his nose 
swollen and painted, his protruding lip, his hands, which 
trembled in his sleep, Oliver recognised the bankrupt 
Fulton, object of so much solicitude. 

* Your friend,^ he observed to Mr. Finder, on opening 
the conversaticm, ^appears to be dangerously near an 
apoplectic fit A swollen neck, short and thick ; a bloated 
fEu^e; shaking hands — what do these things mean, sir? 
He should take care : he is ripe for the scythe unless I am 
much mistaken.^ 

This was obviously true; yet men in this drunken condi- 
tion do sometimes so continue for many years ; it is as if 
the fatal shears were always open for them, and always 
kept from closing, in order that they might repent and 
reform. This man, however, never thought of repentance 
or of reformation ; he felt no prickings of conscience ; his 
conscience was dead ; he suffered no remorse for his wasted 
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life — none for the n^lect of wife and children, none for 
the ruin he had brought upon himself. Hundreds or 
thousands there are in this town of creatures thus besotted 
and bemused, who can no longer think, or understand, or 
act, and are mere breathing casks of drink, to whom small 
ale is cool and rum punch is hot, and there is no other 
delight or longing or desire left in life but the coolness 
of the one and the sweet heat and strength of the 
other. 

' He will do — ^he will do. Let him be,^ said Mr. Finder 
impatiently. ^ You wish to speak to me, sir ? You can 
do so without fear of waking this man. A cannon fired 
beside him would not awaken him out of such a sleep 
as his.'^ 

^ If I mistake not,^ said Oliver, ^ this is the very man 
concerning whom I have come to see you, Mr. Finder. 
This is, I should say, from the description I have received 
of him, Mr. Fulton, formerly of Ludgate Hill.'* 

^ It is Mr. Fulton, sir — none other — ^and a most un- 
fortunate and most worthy gentleman. He was once, as 
you have been, no doubt, informed, a substantial trades- 
man of Ludgate Hill."* 

^ Of his misfortunes I have no doubt. Concerning his 
worth, those who know him, I believe, difier in opinion.'* 

^ Thaf's as may be, sir. You come, however, to see me 
about him. What have you to say, sir? Do you come 
from a certain lady not a hundred miles from St. Jameses 
Square?^ 

Oliver gazed curiously upon the sleeping man, whose 
appearance was certainly against him. 

^ He looks like a gentleman of sterling worth — does he 
not?' 

This, then, was the person, the father of Alice, who was 
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making so mudi trouble and lending himself to those who 
would use his misfortunes for their own profit. 

^ Well, sir, before we disoourse about Mr. Fulton,^ said 
Finder, ^or before we disoourse about anything at all, 
perhaps you will kindly give me your name and your 
reasons for calling upon me."* 

^ As for my name, it is Macnamara. I am a lawyer — a 
member of the Inner Temple.^ 

Mr. Finder sprang to his feet. 

* No, sir ; I will not have to do with any lawyer. What 
has a lawyer to do with Mr. Fulton or with me ? I want 
no lawyer meddling in my affairs.** 

^ I respect your prejudices, Mr. Finder. Lawyers are, as 
you say, sometimes meddlesome. But in this case I fear 
that you must discuss the matter with a lawyer. I come 
from the Honourable Mrs. Weyland, a lady whose name 
you have heard, whom, indeed, you have seen, in connection 
with certain proposals of Lord Stratherrick concerning this 
gentleman — ^this unfortunate and, as you assure me, most 
worthy gentleman who is now asleep beftnre us.** 

* Well, sir, there is no harm, I believe, in acknowledging 
that I do know her ladyship by name — and by reputation 
— and that I have had the honour of speech with her. 
Mr. Fulton, however, knows more about her than I 
mjTselfl^ 

* Ferhaps. It is also certain that Mr. Fulton pretaids 
to more knowledge than he possesses/ 

* In what way, sir ?^ 

^In several ways. I have no objection at all, Mr. 
Finder, to let you know some of them. I am not an 
attorney, and am here as a friend of the lady, not as 
a lawyer. For instance, Mr. Fulton charges the lady with 
being the cause of his bankruptcy. Now, he was already 
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bankrupt, as can be proved, when he tried to get payment 
of a debt not due for six months to come, willi the inten- 
tion of defrauding his creditors.^ 

^ Well, sir, that may be so. You say so ; perhaps it is 
so. But I know nothing about it, and I am not concerned 
with the feet.' 

* Perhaps not. He also pretends that the lady was 
married in Newgate to a condemned felon in order to 
shift her debts to the back of that creature. You are, I 
believe, concerned with that allegation, Mr. Pinder, else 
you would not allow him the run of your cellars. Come, 
now, consider.' 

^ Pretends ? Why, she was married to such a man. He 
was a negro named Truxo, who was hanged for house- 
breaking.' 

^ That is one of the points on which he, and therefore 
you, Mr. Pinder, and your noble friend Lord Stratherrick, 
are imperfectly informed.' 

Mr. Pinder pushed back his chair. 

^Sir,' he said, ^have a care, lawyer or no lawyer. 
It is perfectly certain that the lady was married in 
Newgate.' 

The lawyer smiled. 

^ Dear me ! to observe how people believe things ! 
Now, Mr. Pinder, it is, on the other hand, quite certain 
that she was not married in Newgate. Mrs. Weyland has 
never been married to anyone except the late Honourable 
Ronald Weyland, Lord Stratherrick's brother.' 

^ Then, sir, why did not Mr. Fulton issue a writ for the 
arrest of his debtor ? 

^ First, probably, because he thought she was married ; 
next, periiaps, because, as I have aheady pointed out, it 
was not his debt, but was a debt due to his creditors.' 

20 
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* This is a very strange story, sir — very strange — let me 
tell you, and it wants confirmation.'^ 

^Perhaps. Now, Mr. Finder, yonr affairs as r^ards 
this man are, to a certain extent, in my hands, as a friend 
of Mrs. Weyland, not as a lawyer. As I said before, I am 
not an attorney. When the time comes for an attorney 
to intervene, I may be retained — perhaps, I say. But at 
present there is no attorney. You keep this man — Lord 
Stratherrick and you — in a kind of peaceful heaven^ — ^the 
only heaven the poor devil is likely to know ; you keep 
him in captivity, so to speak ; you keep him drunk, in 
order to insure his silence, which you propose to sell to 
Mrs. Weyland, and to keep on selling it as long as this 
man shall be spared the end which certainly awaits him — 
that is to say, the apoplectic iit of the drunkard.^ 

* I don^t know, sir, that I am obliged to discuss this 
business with you.** 

Mr. Finder sat back in his chair and folded his hands 
sulkily. He did not at all like the look of the matter 
thus presetted. 

^You are not obliged to discuss the matter. Keep 
silence, by all means, if you wish. I would, however, 
remind you, Mr. Finder, that your friend here— your 
unfortunate and most worthy friend — ^has already run up 
a considerable bill — I should say a very considerable bill 
— for drink and maintenance, especially the former ; and 
that if you look to Lord Stratherrick for payment of that 
bill you will be disappointed.** 

*' I do not think that I shall be disappointed. Quite the 
contrary. My bill will be paid ; of that I am assured.^ 

^ You think so. You still look to Mrs. We^and for 
the payment of this bill, and for a certain sum of money 
which you will share with his lorddiip.'* 
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*Well ' Mr. Pinder changed countenance. *0f 

course, when my bill is paid there will be some compensa- 
tion to this poor man for all his suffering.'* 

* Pray go on thinking so if it makes you happy. Mean- 
time I can assure you that Mrs. Weyland will give nothing 
for compensation —nothing, either to you or to her brother- 
in-law. As regards your bill, it will be for you to decide 
how long you will keep the man out of your compassion 
and generosity; 

* His lordship will pay me, if Mrs. Weyland refuses."* 
^His lordship.^ Really? From what funds? From 

what income ? You were once his valet ; you knew his 
private circumstances. What income has he, except what 
his sister-in-law allows him? Understand, Mr. Pinder, 
that if his lordship gives any trouble in this matter his 
allowance will be at once stopped, and he will have to go 
back to the country. You have to deal with Mrs. Wey- 
land, not with Lord Stratherrick — that is, with me — in 
this matter. I represent the lady, who will act by my 
advice, and I have advised her to give nothing.** 

Mr. Pinder dropped his hands and stared. 

^ Give his lordship nothing P he gasped. ^ Nothing for 
compensation of this poor gentleman ? 

* Nothing. Nothing at all** 

* His lordship informs me, on the other hand, that the 
lady will give him all he asks.** 

*You are acquainted, of old, Mr. Pinder, with Lord 
Stratherrick. You are also acquainted with his present 
circumstances. What do you think, now, when you look 
at these . circumstances ? Why should Mrs. Weyland be 
frightened into giving money? By this drunken hog? 
By Lord Stratherrick, her dependent ? By you ? Think, 
Mr. Pinder— think r 

80—2 
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^Then, who is to repay me for my outlay on this 
drunken hog, as you call him ?^ 

* This most worthy and unfortunate gentleman, as you 
call him P Mr. Finder, I really do not know. I very much 
fear that you may lose the whole/ 

^ Somebody will have to pay. Somebody shall pay, if 
I go into court with the case/ 

^As you please. You received your orders from his 
lordship. You cannot make a noble lord pay. You 
cannot put him into a debtors^ prison. Surely, Mr. Finder, 
you know so much. His rank protects him. Certainly, 
Mrs. Weyland did not order the maintenance of this 
man."* 

Mr. Finder groaned. 

* If this is true '* he b^an. 

^ It is quite true. I am commissioned by the lady her- 
self, I tell you again, to present the facts for your con- 
sideration.^ 

^ His bill is tremendous. No one would believe that a 
man could run up such a bill for drink as this man has 
done in so short a time."^ 

^ His appearance seems to indicate considerable powers 
where drinking is concerned — that is to say, when he is 
awake. "* 

^He is always drinking. I have taken him into the 
house — at the request of my lord — and I give him the run 
of the cellars — also at his request. He doesnt trouble 
the kitchen much ; but the cellars — the cellars — ^why, the 
man is like a sponge. He would empty the biggest cellars 
in Londcm in a few months. He begins in the early 
morning with purl ; all the forenoon he drinks wine by 
the pint, unless it is beer, which he sometimes prefers to 
wine, as cooler to the stomach ; he never eats any dinner. 
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only calls for what there is, and turns it over on the plate, 
and sends it away and calls for more drink. In the after- 
noon, as yoQ see, he sleeps off some of the drink ; in the 
evening he drinks punch till he is speechless, when the 
boys drag him upstairs and lay him on the bed. Drunk ? 
He is drunk all day and all night. He is never truly 
sober for an instant.^ 

^ If I wanted to speak with him, is there not an hour in 
the day whai he is less drunk than at other times ?** 

^ I suppose he is soberest at seven in the morning. He 
wakes in good time, and he comes downstairs looking 
about him for a jug of small ale.^ 

^ An expensive guest.^ 

^ Well, sir, who is to pay my bill T 

^ That,^ said Oliver, ^ is the difficulty. You can hardly 
expect Mrs. Weyland to pay it, seeing that the man is 
entertained solely on the chance of getting money from 
her.^ 

^ But, sir, if I cannot get the bill paid I stand to lose a 
large sum.*^ 

* A large sum. I fear so, indeed — ^unless, of course, you 
come to terms with me.** 

*Terms? Terms with you ? What may your terms be F 

Mr. Pinder^s expressive countenance had a limited range 
of expression : it might be cunning, it might be suspicious, 
it might be threatening. It had been all three in the 
course of this conversation. Now it b^an again, with 
suspicion. 

^ My terms are not hard. First of all, the man must be 
turned into the street.** 

^ If my bill is paid — ^he goes out this minute."* 

Mr. Finder made as if he would waken the sleeper. 
Oliver motioned him back. 
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* We will come to your bill afterwards. Do not waken 
the poor wretdi before the time. Let him go on drinking 
to-day. In the morning, at seven, I will call here and try 
to get speech with him.^ 

^ Certainly, sir — certainly. That can be done.^ 

* Very good. Now we come to the bill. Leave out the 
question of compensation altogether. Let me hear the 
amount you propose to charge for the matxi'a lodging, 
drink, and maintenance.*^ 

Mr. Finder turned over the leaves of his book. 

* Lodging, at a shilling a night — a shilling P He looked 
up at the lawyer, a world of cunning in his eye. ^ I meant 
two shillings a night.^ 

' Say one shiUing. It i« dear-very dear. One shUliDg 
might be allowed. But go on.^ 

^Food — dinner and supper — at two shillings and six- 
pence each."* The lawyer shook his head. ^ The food for 
the most part spoiled, not eaten — say five shillings a day 
for that item. Service of chambermaid, boots, pot-boy — 
at two shillings a day.** 

* Dear — very dear. Not to be allowed. But go on.** 

* Drink — ah ! there I fear you will kick. Yet the 
charges at the Grapes are notorious for their moderation. 
I find that, taking one day with another, it works out at 
nme shillings and sixpence a day.^ 

The lawyer whistled. 

^ Nine shillings and sixpence a day ? Oho ! What a 
throat ! What a swallow ! What a godsend to the 
Grapes ! When will you have another such a toper ? 
Well, is that all T 

^ There are out-of-pocket expenses — washing of linen and 
stockings, money advanced. Small sums. In all, four 
shillings and twopence.** 
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*' Moderate, Mr. Finder. Very moderate.^ 

* Would you believe it possible, sir, that one man could 
drink so much ?^ 

^ It is difficult indeed — ^almost incredible. The total, if 
you have made up a total ?^ 

^The total, sir, is ,^?S6 Ts. lOd., including yesterday.'* 
Mr. Finder glanced curiously and anxiously at tiie lawyer. 
* This bill is indeed, as you say, sir, moderate.^ 

^ I did not say moderate, except for the smallest item. 
Well, sir, it is praiseworthy of you to trust Lord Strath- 
errick to so large an extent. As you know, his whole 
allowance for two months would not pay it. To return to 
a disagreeable subject, therefore. I am sorry to distress 
you with the question ; but as a man of affairs you must 
have asked yourself the question : what security have 
you besides his lordship^s verbal order for this debt ? No 
security ? I thought not. Consida: again : you have not 
consulted Mrs. Weyland ; you called upon her after you 
had takai in the man, and she warned you. Yet you 
thought she might be bullied and threatened. You cannot 
sue her. You may spread abroad Ubels about pretended 
marriages, and so find yourself in a criminal court first, 
and in pillory at the bottom of St. Martin'^s Lane next. 
What will you do then ?^ 

Mr. Finder was silent. He stood beside the table with 
hanging hands and downcast face — in silaice. 

^ I don^t know,^ he replied. ^ I own, sir, that I can do 
nothing. I listened to his lordship. I might have known 
that there is not any man in the world whose word can be 
less trusted than his. I was his valet, and I know him, sir ; 
there is not a more contemptible person in the world, 
when you have taken away his ribbon and his star. He will 
cheat and lie and deceive anybody for the sake of a guinea.** 
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^ He has deceived you in this case, at least, because it is 
quite certain that he cannot and will not pay your bilL^ 

Mr. Finder groaned. 

* Sir, I am at your mercy.** 

^Hien we shall probably come to terms. They are 
these. You will say nothing to your friend here — ^the 
wcHihy and unfortunate gentleman in liqucnr. For the 
consideration of part of the debt — ^not more, but sudi a 
part of this debt as Mrs. Weyland may consent to pay — 
you will transfer to me — to me, mind — ^this debt of thirty- 
five pounds odd. You will transfer the whole, understand, 
to me, in my own name. I buy up this debt for a sum to be 
agreed upon. If I do not buy it up you wiU get nothing. 
I shall send my attorney to you presently, to arrange the 
business. At seven to-morrow morning I will come here 
to see the sleeper. Ferhaps he will th^i be able to under- 
stand what I have to say, and to speak reasonably. For 
to-day, Mr. Finder, let him drink P 

Mr. Finder administered a savage kick to the legA of the 
chair on which the sleeping man was sitting. 

^ Drunken Beast !^ he said. 

So quickly may a worthy and unfortunate gentleman 
lose his reputation. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE WAY TO HIS HEAET 

The cockpit called after Gray'^s Inn, Ijring on the north 
side of that venerable Inn of Court and in Gray'^s Inn 
Lane, was the place frequented by Lord Stratherrick, at 
this time of his reduced fortune, every evening. The sport 
is not, I believe, in any way inferior to that of the more 
£unous cockpit in Tothill Fields; indeed, wherever the 
birds are set fighting the sport is much the same, because 
there is the same ^diibition of bravery and resolution. 
And the company is not composed of noble lords and 
gentlemen, as at Westminster; nor is it so conspicuous 
for decorum ; nor is the betting, without which all sport 
would be dull and spiritless, so deep and heavy as to be 
beyond the means of persons impoverished by bad luck, 
or of those straitened in means, as happens to many at 
the b^inning of their lives. The place itself is like a 
low round tower to look at outside, but not remarkable 
for architectural beauty or design ; within it is filled with 
benches, in tiers which rise one above the other, as in 
an ancient amphitheatre, round a circular stage in the 
middle. This is the stage where the birds are set to 
fight. 

The company which assembles at the Gray'^s Inn Cock- 
pit every evening may truly be described as of a mixed 
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character. As for the noise that they make — as tar the 
shouting, swearing, fighting, and brawling carried on here 
every evaiing — ^it may be called a daily sacrifice offered to 
the Powers of Evil ; those who make it might be called a 
Rabble Rout ; and the cockpit itself might be, and often 
has been, compared with the Bottomless Pit. At the 
same time, the frequenters are by no means all of the 
lower order; they cannot justly be called a mere rabble; 
the riot and the license are not caused by all alike. 

Thus, one may find there decayed gentlemen who have 
run through their estates, like Lord Stratherrick himself, 
through too great a devotion to sport and their own 
fallible judgments ; officers who have carried His Majesty^s 
colours over many a field with distinction and the com- 
mendation of their commanders; lawyers from Gray'^s 
Inn, Lincoln'^s Inn, and the Temple — lawyers evai of the 
more venerable kind, as Serjeants and King^s Counsel, 
have always loved the sport of cocking ; tradesmai from 
the City, who would be ¥aser to keep at home and attend 
to their shops, their customers, and their day-books; 
young merchants, who should be making up their ledgers 
and studying the rise and fall of markets ; visitors fit>m 
the country desirous of comparing the cockpits of London 
with those of their own towns, and jealous of the reputa- 
tion of the latter; farmers and cattle-drovers in their 
smock-frocks and with their whips, anxious to show the 
folk of London how nicely they themselves can judge a 
bird and its points ; skipp«*s of merchant ships, with stories 
of the cock-fighting in Jamaica and Barbadoes and on the 
Grold Coast ; young bloods of London, mostly hal£ drunk 
or altogether drunk ; butchers in blue — men of this ixade 
are always patrons of every kind of sport ; craftsmen in 
all the trades that are found in Clerkenwell ; pickpockets, 
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footpads, highwaymen, and thief-takers — all these spend 
most of their ungodly gains in the cockpit, wretches for 
whom the cart-tail is the only treatment possible, who 
come to lay or take the odds with whatever stranger will 
bet with them ; who, if they lose, slink away without 
paying, and, if they win, clamour for instant payment. 
It is, in a word, a motley and mixed company indeed. 
Among them may be found every evening certain penons 
unlike the rest ; they do not bet, they do not shout, they 
are not carried away by the sport ; they are of grave and 
reverend aspect ; they might be solid merchants on X^hange, 
from their manners and their dress ; they carry with them 
bags, and in the bags they carry birds. They are the 
owners, breeders, and trainers of birds ; this is their occu- 
pation, this is their livelihood ; they fight their birds and 
sell them. The cockpit is to them what the Royal 
Exchange is to the merchants of the City — the place 
in which they make their money. Some of the breeders, 
it is said, are substantial men ; a few of them, even, are 
rich. 

Oliver stood in the upper ring for awhile, looking at 
the scene with which he was not unfamiliar, because an 
Irishman loves every kind of sport ; it was by no means 
the first time that he had entered the Gray'^s Inn Cockpit. 
Now, however, he looked on with special interest, because 
he came here on a business errand which greatly concerned 
one of the company, and was not in any way connected 
with the sport. If Lord Stratherrick was to be approached 
in a spirit of conciliation, the cockpit was the most likely 
place for that purpose. 

He presently discovered his lordslup sitting in the lowest 
circle of seats, that, namely, close to the stage or pit, 
where at the mmnent a pair of birds was engaged in the 
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duel which these gallant creatures love and desire quite as 
much as the men who stimulate them and fire them. It is 
not cruelty to the birds to set them thus against eadi 
other so much as a recognition of the love of battle 
which distinguishes the game-cock. Lord Stratherrick 
was watching the combat with face n^t and absorbed ; 
the habitual peevishness had gcme out of it ; his lower lip 
no longer proclaimed his discontoit by its projection ; the 
insolence of his pride had gone out of him ; he no IcHiger 
looked about him as if the company did not exist ; he was 
transformed into one whose whole soul was engaged, as he 
most desired, in the sport which he loved still, although it 
had ruined him. Like all gamesters, had he received a 
second fortune, he would have wasted and spent it all in 
the same way as he had wasted and spent the first. 
He was hardly to be recognised, so transformed he 
was. 

Oliver saw, further, that the people with one consoit 
had accorded to him the best seat, that they did not prees 
upon him or crowd him ; yet to other gentlemen in the 
cockpit they showed no such recognition of station and 
rank. In this case they respected — could these gamesters 
choose but respect ? — ^the man who had given to the noble 
sport of cocking, by means of which they all desired to 
become rich (but never succeeded), the whole of his estate, 
the whole of his life, the whole of his thought, and 
who remained the votary of the sport, even though 
he had lost everj^hing. This was notorious. They 
respected, I say, a man who had made of cocking the 
whole study of his life ; who knew as well as the breeders 
themselves the points of a lAid ; who had learned how to 
pick out likely chicks ; who knew what one should pay in 
bujdng them ; who understood the secrets of the business 
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— it is full of secrets ; how to breed the birds bj selection 
of sire and hen ; how to develop their fighting spirit ; how 
to feed them ; how to trim their feathers for the fight ; how 
to fix their spurs ; how to weigh and match the birds ; 
how to note their marks and their age as well as their 
weight ; how, in fighting out the main, to take care that 
only those birds are matched which fall within, or are proved 
to be within, an ounce of each other in weight. These 
are very important matters for sportsmen to learn ; and it 
will be confessed that, since a cockpit is always frequented 
by those who live and grow rich upon the success of their 
birds or fall into poverty if their birds are defeated, the 
presence of such a man — of one who knows the whole 
game, with its cheats and trickeries — of an umpire, in 
fact, to see fair play, and to take care that trickery shall 
not be successful, may be at times most useful. This 
important function was performed by Lord Stratherrick, 
by popular suffirage, election, or appointment, by uni- 
versal consent. The respect with which his opinion 
was received doubtless helped to reconcile the players to 
the meagreness of his lordship^s bets and the very small 
amount of his transactions, either in losses or in gains, 
over the sports. But, then, everybody knew that he was 
long since completely ruined. 

The company respected him ; they all knew him, I say, 
for a decayed nobleman. They took his bets in shillings 
and half-crowns with as much outward show of considera- 
tion as they observed for those betting in guineas : higher 
than guineas the betting at the Gray^s Inn Cockpit rarely 
goes. 

For his part, while he looked on with the keenest 
interest, he took no share in the bellowing and bawling of 
the company ; he sat in silence, unmoved even when the 
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brawl around him vas turned into a fight ; or when one 

who tried to sHnk away without paying bis losaes lay half 

murdered and groaning over brok' 

skull on the floor; or when anoth 

escape payment was hoisted in a b 

there hung up exposed to the deris 

all this hubbub Lord Stratherrick ss 

tinguished among the rest, not onl 

scarf and his stw, but also by the 

which he r^;arded the clamour aro 

with which he had no concern. 

On one side of his lordship gat < 
apron who was a small craftsman of 
Oliver, slipping down behind him, 
the shoulder, whispered a few words 
his hand. The man rose and exch 
Oliver, therefore, was now sitting be 
whom he had come to the place. I 
no heed to the change ; not that be 
it was part of his manner to diow e 
any of the company. 

Oliver watched for an opportunity. The fight then 
going on was not one of those which belong to a main ; it 
was a bye fight between two young cocks, still at the age 
when they can be called stags, and of unequal wei^t. 
For some leason — probably connected with rival breedets 
— the match, quite of minor importance, exdted the 
greatest interest in the house. Everyone was bawhng and 
shouting, cursing, ofiering, accepting, touching whips, at 
once. The noise was terrific. Oliver, without thinking it 
■necessary to remind his neighbour that he already knew 
him, introduced himself in the manner allowed in all fJaces 
where men assemble for sport. 
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^Does your lordship,^ he asked, ^choose to lay or to 
take the odds in this match ?^ 

Without taking his eyes off the birds, this prince of 
cockers made immediate reply : ^ I will take five to two 
against the smaller bird/ 

Oliver, who, as we have seen, was not unfamiliar with the 
sport, recognised the old hand in this offer. For, in spite 
of the clamours of those who backed the stronger and the 
larger bird, he could very clearly perceive that the other 
was fresher, better plucked, and of greater spirit than his 
antagonist. It was not his business, however, to display 
his own knowledge so much as to humour and please the 
other man, and in order to do so to lose his money to him. 

* Very well,' he replied ; * I will give your lordship five 
to two against your bird. Shall we say in half-crowns f* 
This, observe, was to offer a bet nearly sure to be lost — 
to give, in fact, longer odds than the case warranted. 
But the thing was not done in a shout, but quietly ; the 
rest of the company knew and heard nothing of the bet. 
* Very good, my lord. Five to two. Done !' 

His lordship said no more. The fight went on. In a 
few minutes, after the usual sparring, feinting, retreating, 
and advancing, which lends so much excitement to the 
fitting of cocks, with the charm of apparent uncertainty, 
save to those who know the meaning of the game and the 
powers of the birds, the smaller cock saw his opportunity, 
sprang upon the neck of his antagonist, and with a single 
blow of his steel spur laid him dead upon the field. 

Then there arose the usual clamour which welcomes the 
conclusion of a cockfight, with the usual disputes and 
claims of those who bet. 

* Five half-crowns, my lord.' Oliver passed them along. 
^ I hope your lordship will give me my revenge,' 
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The evening went on, wiUi more matdies ; the bye was 
followed by a mam, and Oliver betted with continuous ill- 
luck — in other words, he showed himself obstinately and 
all through the evening of opinion always opposite to that 
of his lordship. When the evening was over, the latter 
was in the greatest possible good-humour ; not <mly had 
he won many guineas — all in half-crowns — ^but he had 
ako im>ved to this young lawyer the soundness of his own 
judgment, and the extent of his own knowledge of birds 
and their powers. Of course, it did not occur to him that 
his antagonist had come to the place deliberately intend- 
ing to lose his money for the purpose of subsequent 
arrangements. 

The people rolled out, noisily fighting their battles 
over again. 

*I am proud to have lost a few bets with so great a 
cocker as your lordship,^ said Oliver politely. *I have 
had a lesson in the sport. My good opinion of myself is 
lowered, I confess. But perhaps on some other evening I 
may be privileged to take another lesson m betting on 
the birds.^ 

* Sir, I am to be found here most evenings. The sport 
of cockfighting is, I confess, my chief amusement. I find 
nothing in the world to equal the courage of the birds. 
They never fight on the cross ; they never deceive ; they 
know not trickery — ^they are, in a word, not in the least 
like your prize-fighters, your wrestlers, your swordsmen, 
or your masters of fence.^ 

^ My lord, I have had the honour of meeting you once 
or twice at a certain house in St. Jameses Square^ — ^Lord 
Stratherrick affected unconsciousness — *at the house of 
the Honourable Mrs. Weyland.^ 

* Ay, ay, as you say, sir.^ He resumed at once the cold 
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and insolent air of the nobleman. Outside the cockpit 
this manner was habitual with him. ^ No doubt, sir, since 
you say so."* 

Oliver was not to be repressed by a simple piece of 
insolence. Who would think that Lord Stratherrick had 
sat beside him at the dinner-table a dozen times ? * Since 
you say so.^ What insolence was this ! But he swallowed 
the insult. 

* My lord, there is a tavern not far from here, in Covent 
Grarden.'' He smiled and bowed, offering this invitation 
with apparent humility. ^ I should be greatly honoured, 
and so, I am sure, would the company — which is chiefly 
composed of lawyers, my professional brethren — if your 
lordship would condescend to take a glass of pimch with 
me. A coach will take us to the place, or we might walk 
there — ^^tis in High Holbom — in a few minutes.'* 

^ Sir ^ — his lordship hesitated, but yielded to the seduc- 
tiveness of the punch. To drink a bowl of punch at the 
expense of another man is a consideration when one^s 
allowance is so small. He inclined his head stiffly. ^ Sir, 
I shall be honoured by accepting your invitation.'* 

After two or three glasses of the punch and listening to 
two or three songs from the young lawyers who filled the 
room. Lord Stratherrick b^an to show a few premonitory 
signs of approaching cordiality. He was but human. 
Tbe punch sc^tened him. Besides, he had won those bets. 

* Sir,^ he said, ^ I now remember you. I ask your pardon 
for not remembering you before. You are Mr. Oliver 
Macnamara. I meet so many men. There is such an 
amount of business to be done. Why, sir, I have met 
you at the house of my sister-in-law on several occasions, 
if I am right. My sister-in-law is Mrs. Weyland, of 
St. Jameses Square. We have met at dinner." 

81 
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* Quite right— on several occasions. Let me offer yoor 
lordship another glass of this excellent punch. It is 
whispered among ourselves, my lord, in our boastful 
manner, that the lawyer^s wig covers the finest judge of 
punch; but I fear we must except your lordship. 
Whether as a judge of birds or a judge of punch, your 
lordship^s judgment is extraordinaiy.^ 

* Why, sir, you may do so, perhaps, without prejudice, 
as you lawyers say, to your legitimate claims, and without 
undue boastfiilness on my part Th«e are exceptions to 
every rule.* 

^ Mrs. Weyland, if one may mention her name with the 
greatest respect in this company^ — Oliver dropped his 
voice to a whisper — ^ your lordship^s sister-in-law, is, I am 
sorry to say, very unhappy at this moment.* 

'Indeed. Why?' 

'Allow me — another glass. Since your lorddiip is so 
good a judge of a glass of punch, you must suffer me to 
convey to the respectable keeper of this tavern your 
approval — even your praise. The lady^s unhi4>piness is, I 
may tell your lordship in confidence, partly on your 
account — ^nay, wholly on your account.' 

* How, sir ? Why on my account ?' 

' Permit me, my lord — ^no one listens. In the general 
flow of discourse we shall not be overheard. I am glad of 
an opportunity — unexpected as welcome — of lajring the 
matter before your lordship, even in this public place. 
Your lordship cannot but know the reverential regard 
with which Mrs. Weyland respects the head of her 
husband's family — ^none other than your own noble 
person.' 

' Why, sir' — naturally thinking of the smallness of his 
allowance, whidi could hardly be called ' reverential ' — ^ I 
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was not aware To be sure, mj lamented brother 

may have taught her. But her maimer is not always '* 

^ Of course, the lady cannot be for ever proclaiming the 
disposition of her heart. Your lordship will, however, 
remember that her own family is very much inferior to 
her late husband^s — ^her father was only a merchant — 
which makes her the more ready, perhaps, to recognise 
the respect due to its leader, even though she does not 
assure you of the fact every time you address her."* 

* Pray, sir, proceed.' 

* She is, then, uneasy because she imagines that she has in 
some way forfeited your lordship's esteem.' 

^Ahem! my esteem!' His lordship sipped his glass 
thoughtfully. He could not in the least understand what 
was meant, because, indeed, that esteem for the head of 
the family spoken of by Mr. Macnamara had not of late 
been marked ; nay, it had been, on the other hand, con- 
spicuously absent. 

* There are certain passages in the lady's history which 
should be forgotten out of respect to her husband's family. 
They have been misrepresented, especially by a fSellow who 
is nothing better than a drunken liar — saving your lordship's 
presence. Mrs. Weyland fears that you believe the story 
of this fellow, and that you may be protecting him, not 
only at the risk of her own reputation, but also at the 
risk of the honour — the unblemished honour — of her late 
husband's family.' 

Later on, considering these words, Oliver was surprised 
to remember that they had been swallowed without demur. 
But, indeed, with most persons a little punch makes the 
thickest flattery acceptable. 

* There is certainly a very extraordinary story.' 

^ Told by one Fulton. He is kept at your lordship's 

21—8 
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expense at a certain tavern in Jermyn Street, where he 
employs his whole time in drinking. I will not trouble 
your lordship to talk about him. He has made up a tale 
with which he deceives all those who listen to him. It is 
a false tale from beginning to end. An all^ped marriage. 
Yes, my lord, I knew you would be surprised. Quite false. 
I would submit to your lordship that the maintenance of 
such a creature is utterly derc^tory to the dignity of 
your family.' 

^ Sir, I have trusted that man's story. Is it possible 
that I have been deceived ?' 

^ Quite possible. Certain, indeed.' 
* I have been at great expense over that man.' 
^ You have been deceived by him and misled by your 
own most noble desire that no dishonour should rest upon 
your name, and your most generous wish to protect the 
unfortunate. I weep to think of the wicked deception 
practised on so noble a heart.' 
^ Deception ! Falsehood ! The man shall answer for it.' 
^ My lord, leave him to me. As the adviser of the lady 
-~I have the honour of her confidence — I acknowledge not 
ohly the expenditure, but also the motive — ^the most 
honourable motive — which called for that expenditure. It 
is the motive that affects your lordship more than the 
expenditure. Now, as we are, so to speak, in a private 
place, peihaps I might, with the utmost 8ubmissi<m and 
respect, suggest that the support and countenance which 
your lordship has given to this man should be at once, and 
wholly, withdrawn, on the ground that his story is an im- 
pudent fable, and that the man is an impudent scoundrel, 
unworthy of credence. At the same time I should advise 
the lady in question to repay to your lordship at once, and 
without any further explanation, the expenses which have 
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been incurred on behalf of the man. Let me give your 
lordship another glass. So — a small slice of the lemon ? 
The least little touch of the nutmeg? A little more 
sugar ? One can always improve a glass of punch. Is it 
now entirely to your lordship^s liking T 

* Quite. To return to the question of money paid.^ 

*We cannot expect a bill, as if your lordship was 
nothing but an aUomey. It would be proper, in such 
a case, for madam to offer a round sum and have done 
with it. Should we say a hundred guineas, and so an 
end, the man to receive no more help ? 

^ A hundred and fifty, I believe, would more nearly cover 
the amount."* 

^A hundred and fifty. Why should we bargain and 
haggle ? We are not bourgeois and tradesmen. A hundred 
and fifty. The whole amount shall be sent to your lordship^s 
lodgings to-morrow. No mention of the subject, I would 
submit, should be made by anyone concerned, at any 
future time.^ 

^ No mention. To that I am quite ready to agree. Sir, 
as r^ards this person, I care nothing at all for him. I 
may have been deceived. Probably I have been deceived. 
K your information is correct, I have certainly been 
deceived. In my rank we frequently are deceived by the 
lower and the baser sort. They are bom to plague and to 
deceive gentlemen. Well, sir, let this fellow go to the 
devil his own way. He is, as you say, a drunken beast.'* 

' A drunken beast indeed ! Truly, truly, and quite un- 
worthy the notice of a man of your rank.^ 

^ He was brought to me by a person formerly my valet 
— ^now the keeper of a tavern. I depended upon that 
person'*s word. But who can trust a valet P They live 
and grow rich by lying and cheating. Well, sir, I have 
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been, as I said before, deceived. I dare say it will not be 
for the last time. Two hundred, I think we said.^ 

^ A hundred and fifty, my lord. This sum is intended 
to cover all expenses^ — the amount was indeed ample, 
seeing that Lord Stratherrick had been at no expenses 
whatever — ' and will insure the dismissal of the £Bibricator 
of lies, and, I need hardly say, silence for the future as to 
the whole business, b^inning, middle aod end.^ 

' I cannot bargain, sir. I shall receive the amount you 
offer without the trouble of adding up sums of money* 
Addition in arithmetic is the science proper to trade, not to 
rank. I shall observe the conditicms you propose. They 
are such as I should myself have proposed. The history of 
the lady may or may not be such as to cause scandals ; 
these scandals, if they ever had any real existence, will for 
me exist no longer.^ His lordship rose with much dignity. 
^ I thank you, sir. No more punch. Well — one glass. 
Your name, sir, I believe "* 

He looked straight through him at the wall bey<md in 
his coldest manner. 

^ Never mind my name, my lord. It is useless to repeat 
what you will forget again until we meet once more in the 
cockpit, for the fighting of a bye. I am, however, lumoured 
by tills conversation ; and to-morrow I shall wait upcm 
you with that bag of which we q>oke. I have the hcmour, 

my lord '* He opened the door and bowed low as this 

noble lord departed. 

In this way Oliver cleared the ground of one more 
danger. There would be no fear now of suggestions, 
hints, even discoveries, made by this nobleman concerning 
his sister-in-law. Oliver went home to his chambers with 
a cheerful heart There was little more to be done. The 
lady^s reputation was almost saved. 



CHAPTER XXn 

FLATTERY AND PERSUASION 

It has not escaped the reader^s notice how this business, 
designed originally by the dressmaker in her own interests, 
as a secret, hole-and-corner affair, not to be known by 
anyone save herself and the lady concerned, and honour- 
ably kept concealed by her, had become gradually, and little 
by little, known to many — ^was ready, so to speak, to be 
divulged and noised abroad, and might at any moment 
become a secret that was common property, and talked 
about over the whole town. There is, indeed, if you 
think of it, no secrecy possible when more than one 
person knows of a thing; for one or the other will 
infallibly talk about it unless, which sometimes happ^is, 
it is for the private advantage of all who know it 
that it should continue to be a secret ; indeed, the best 
way of letting any event become known everywhere is, as 
has often been proved, to communicate it as a profound 
secret. A whispers a story to B : ^ But no one must know 
it.'' B to C and D : ^ But no one must know it.^ 
C and D to £, F, 6, H: *But no one must know it.^ 
And so it goes about — * But no one must know it.^ 

The lady in this case was to secure herself against arrest 
or molestation by transferring her debts to another person. 
There is but one way of effecting this exchange, some- 
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times 80 desirable — namely, by marriage. First, the 
excellent dressmaker, the lady^s adviser, was to find a 
prisoner on the Poor side of the King^s Bench Prison 
who would consent, for a consideration, to the marriage. 
Oliver was the prisoner chosen for the part, as being 
unusually penniless and friendless. Contrary to reascm- 
able expectation, the lady refused him. Her refusal and 
her generosity were the foundation of Oliver^s subsequent 
fortunes. He, therefore, for one, was not disposed to 
forget either the one or the other. Then followed the 
business in Newgate. There were concerned in this, 
which was to be a matter of such profound secret^ that 
no cme, except the lady and the dressmaker, was to know 
anything about it, the happy brid^room — ^the worthy 
native of the Grold Coast, Adolphus Truxo. As he was 
going to be hanged without delay, he mattered nothing. 
Next, however, there were the parson and his clerk ; the 
turnkey; the creditor who had to be told what had 
happened ; and anyone whom he might choose to tell — 
a good many people, it would seem, for the keeping of a 
single secret, one which involved the reputation of a lady 
of Quality. 

Well, one of these, who ought to have been hanged, 
had notA}een hanged : he had been sent to the plantations 
for life. He had now returned, without leave, it is true, 
and with liabilities of a serious character. The parson 
had his registers to tell the truth if it were inquired 
after. The clerk and the turnkey might, p^haps, be 
neglected ; they would not care to r^nember the name of 
the bride, nor would they even remember the drcumstance 
—one of many of a similar character. There remained 
Mrs. Brymer herself. She had undertaken the communica- 
tion of the fact itself to the draper of Ludgate Hill. He 
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had naturally received the intelligence with wrath un- 
speakable and an earnest desire for revenge — a desire 
nourished and strengthened by misery and poverty. After 
three years of poverty, with continual begging, snubs, 
refusals, and indignities, the man had become the tool of 
two designing persons who were using him for thdr own 
purposes. If he chose — whenever he chose — ^it was in his 
power to spread the news abroad by means of the most 
scandal-loving community in the whole town, that of the 
servants^ hall. That he had not done so was due to no 
reticence or forbearance on his part, but to the facts that 
every day he became speechless after an early hour in the 
morning, and that, so far, he had been paid for silence by 
unlimited drink. 

As yet there was no whisper of scandal against Isabel. 
In a town full of whispers, nods, murmurs, suggestions, 
smiles, and hints, her name had remained spotless. It was 
Oliver^s task that it should be kept spotless, and this work 
engaged all his powers, his courage, his determination, and 
his diplomacy. 

Fortune, aided by his own persistence and resource, had 
helped him. He had found out that, whatever scandal 
might be caused by the talk of the man Fulton, there was 
no foundation for any real fear of molestation on the part 
of the negro, who seemed at first the greatest danger. 
This man, chiefly concerned in the marriage, was not only 
a fugitive from justice, liable to be executed without trial, 
but he had also been married already at the time of the 
ceremony in Newgate. It was, therefore, no true marriage, 
and could not be advanced as a claim for property. More- 
over, if that were anything, the man might be prosecuted 
for bigamy. To be sure, such a prosecution would not 
stay the voice of scandal, but it would prevent the danger 
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of further action on the part of the pretended husband. 
The man could do nothing except, if he were once more an 
occupant of the condemned cell, relate for the mongers of 
Last Djdng Words the interesting story of his bigamy 
within the wails. But it is notorious that the Last Djring 
Words, the Confession, and the Ballads of the criminal 
which are so freely hawked about on the Tyburn road are 
composed without the least r^ard to the truth, and usually 
without any assistance from the convict. 

At the same time the principal danger of the situati<m 
was due to the escape fix>m Virginia of the creature Truxo. 
Once in prison, he might very well, by the help of the 
turnkeys, make his situation and his history known to the 
ingenious gentlemen who are alwjajrs casting about for 
notes and anecdotes of a scandalous kind for the news- 
papers. 

Oliver therefore addressed himself chiefly to this danger. 
You have heard that he had devised a plan for the escape 
of the negro, but you have not heard what it was. Now, 
his plan was simple but efficacious. It was nothing else 
than to get him out of the country. He would place him 
on board a ship bound for the West Coast of Africa, his 
own country. He argued with himself that, by raising 
his apprehensions of arrest, by keeping always before him 
the dangers of his position, even though no one was look- 
ing after the man, he would not only induce him to go 
abroad, but also to stay abroad. Meantime, although 
there was as yet no hue-and-cry after him, the news of 
his escape and of the murdered overseers would certainly 
arrive before long, when there would be the usual reward 
and the usual search, with the usual result. 

Oliver therefore repaired to the port and made inquiries. 
One of the watermen took him to a ship in the Pool which 
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was fitting out for a voyage to the Gold Coast, and was now 
almost ready. He went on board, found the captain, and 
opened up the matter with him, not thinking it necessary 
to inform that officer of the whole truth as regards the 
position of the black. After a little negotiation, the 
captain agreed to take a n^ro passenger with a white 
wife, on the condition that he confined himself entirely to 
the foVsle or the bows, out of sight and among the sailors. 
The captain further agreed to supply his passenger with 
sailor^s rations and rum for a price to be arranged. He 
promised to land the man on the Grold Coast without ask- 
ing any questions as to his history, or his reasons for 
leaving England. Finally, he swore that he would not sell 
the man as a slave — a thing which the captains of such 
ships are strongly tempted to do, seeing that a fine, grown 
n^ro, still in tiie prime of manhood, and in good health, 
is worth more than ^50 even before he is shipped for 
Jamaica or the plantations, and with all the risks of the 
voyage — ^fever, dysenteiy, sea-sickness, home-sickness, mad- 
ness, suicide or wreck. 

There are not wanting, indeed, divines who preach and 
teach that the negro is descended from an inferior creature, 
having had, they think, another Adam and Eve, of black 
skin and woolly head, for his original ancestors; and 
having been expelled from another Grarden of Eden, in 
which the forbidden fruit is supposed by these learned 
persons to have been the water-melon — a fruit to which 
the negro has ever been passionately addicted. The black 
man^s Paradise they establish somewhere near the West 
Coast of Africa, where there are great rivers corresponding 
to the rivers mentioned in the Book of Genesis. They go 
on to argue that, being cursed with the burden of labours, 
but not for themselves or on their own account — an allevia- 
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tdon granted to the white man — ^but for others, the blacks 
are amdemned to perpetual slavery, owing to original 
sin, the nature of which has not been recorded, except that 
it was connected with the water-melon above mentioned. 
For these reasons the captains of vessels trading to the 
Guinea Coast are not to be blamed if they do engage in 
the traffic of black labour, which appears to some persons 
to be so cruel and so shameful. 

However, this man seeming indifSsr^it honest, Oliver 
concluded the bargain with him, paid him the money 
agreed upon, and engaged to put on board the black man 
and his white wife on the following evening. Tliis done, 
he went back to his friend the actor of Drury Lane, and 
resumed his di^uise, becoming once more an Irish crafts- 
man escaping from Dublin in order to avoid arrest and 
trial and the probable consequences, and, thus attired, 
repaired to the White Dog of Great Hermitage Street, 
Wapping. 

Mr. Truxo was lying snug, as he had promised to do. 
That is to say, he was sitting alone in his bedroom, having 
for company a simple jug of beer and his own thou^ts, 
which were gloomy. He had not ventured below in the 
evening, but took his rum in his bedroom with no other 
company than that of Doll, whose conversational powers 
he despised. He was by this time in a condition of terror 
and suspicion which made him easy to handle. He mis- 
trusted the company which used the tavern ; he was afraid 
to sit among them. They were mostly, he knew, men of 
honour, being sailors, who would scorn to join the loathed 
tribe of informers for the sake of any reward, however 
great ; but there were also craftsmen among them. 

Now, craftsmen may be honest, especially those who are 
connected with the trade of boat-building and the fitting 
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of ships, but they are not all governed by the same nice 
principles. He was greatly disquieted, moreover, by the 
rumour of a hue-and-cry brought to him by this Irishman, 
whom he trusted, and upon whom he leaned. 

Now, the reward for arresting an escaped convict — a 
runaway from the plantations, of whom there are many 
every year — ^is £90. The thief-taker, it is well known, 
keeps his man until he has qualified for the nobler reward 
offered for a highwayman, which is no less than JSGO^ with 
a Tyburn ticket, the horse and arms of the criminal, and 
a share of the booty. It will be seen in the event that 
Mr. Truxo^s apprehensions were well founded, though the 
name of the informer, for reasons that I am not able to 
give, was never divulged. 

^Sir,^ said Oliver — ^he pronounced the word in Irish 
fashion, ^Sorr^: let us again pass over these tricks of 
speech, ad(^ted to allay possible suspicion ; besides, they 
are beneath the dignity of history — *I have now done 
exactly as you desired. I think you will be pleased with 
my handiwork. I cut him down to the lowest, truly.** It 
will be seen that, for readiness of invention, when it suited 
his purpose, this lawyer had few equals and no superiors. 
' I have done it,*" he repeated. ^ Tlie job is now complete. 
To-morrow you will be in safety.** 

* What have you done, then ? What did I order P 
Hang me if I remember ordering anything !^ 

^Why, I have done what you told me to do yester- 
day."* 

He communicated this information in a whisper, as if it 
was a thing of the highest importance. 

^ Hark ye, brother ! what fooling is this P Do you want 
your skull cracked P What did I tell you to do P 

Oliver sat down beside him with a cheerful show of 
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confidence, though one might almost as well have sat down 
on the grass beside a suspicious bull. 

* You might have been thought drunk, though it was 
eariy, but I know better. You've only forgotten a little. 
Nothing makes you drunk. Lord ! A noble figure of a 
man you are, sure, with a thirst upon you like the moutii 
of a Ume-kiln ** — he pronounced it ^ killun ' — ' a thirst that 
nothing satisfies. The drink isnH; invented that would 
make you drunk. If it had been an ordinaiy man, now ! 
But it was you, and you can't get drunk, not if you was to 
try your b^t.' 

^That's neither here nor there,' said Truxo, evidently 
mollified. ^ Perhaps I have forgotten. Sitting by myself 
in this cursed room is enough to make anyone forget. It 
reminds me . . . yes ... it reminds me of the cell and 
Newgate. What did I tell you to do ? There's a many 
things to think about. What was it I told you to do ?* 

* You said to me, speakin' free but confidential — you 
said: ^'There's no safety for me here; any one of the 
company might go out and lay an information. There's 
twenty pound reward," says you. " I must sheer off," says 
you — quite right you are — ** out of danger," says you. 
But there — oh, Lord i of course you remember.' 

* Suppose I don't remember; go on as if I didn't 
remember ; make believe I have forgotten. Let me see if 
you can remember.' This he said thinking himself mighty 
cunning, because for his own p€u-t he remembered just 
nothing at all of any sudi conversation, having, indeed, 
made himself as drunk as David's sow sitting all alone the 
whole day long. 

*Sir, I shall try to remember. Let me think. I want 
to remember just what you said, and no more. Well ! You 
said, first of all, what I said just now. Then you went on 
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speaking low, ^^I can get what money I want — I want 
— all the money I want."" Do you remember now? 
** Ay, ay ! Go on, my lad,'' says you — " what money I 
want ! I shall take ship as a passenger, not as a lands- 
man, aboard a ship bound for the Grold Coast — my own 
country. There's plenty ships," says you, " bound for the 
Grold Coast or the Guinea Coast in the West Coast of 
Africay."' 

^I said that, did I? You remember that? Your 
memory's good, my lad. Take a pull of the beer to refresh 
it. Well, so far it's true. You've a good memory. Gro 
on, my lad.' 

* Them was your very words. Come, now, Mr. Truxo, 
don't say you've forgotten when I've been all the morning 
at work for you.' 

^I didn't say so, did I ? Go on, then.' 

* Well, next you said — says you, " Go to-morrow morn- 
ing down to the Pool," says you. ** Where is the Pool ?" 
says I. ** You're a fool," says you. " Where is it ?" says I 
again. ^^ Go and make inquiries," says you. ^ Find a ship 
fitting out for the Gold Coast," you says, " which is my 
native country, and where I am a Prince when Fm at 
home." A Prince, you said.' 

^ I did say so — I remember now. It's quite true. A 
Prince I am, and a King I shall be if so be I choose, when 
I get back to my own people. A King, mind you, with a 
golden umbrella.' 

* There ! What did I tell ye ? « Go," says you—" go 
and make them inquiries." And mighty fine you'll look 
with your gold umbrella.' 

* I remember, Mr. — er — what's your name. I remember 
it all. You're quite right. That's what I said and what 
I meant. It's safer for me to go back to my own country 
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than to be Ijring snug and quiet here. As for lying snug, 
I^m sick of lying snug, and that^s the truth.^ 

^ If you was not so big and strong that all the world 
must needs look after you and ask who you are, it would 
be safe to stay in this town, which ought to be big enough 
for you and tiie constables and the informers all together. 
But there it is — you can'^t be forgotten. There must be 
hundreds who remember you ; they will meet you in the 
tavern and in the street. How can you feel safe fix>m 
them? **Whyr they cry, *♦ there's Adolphus! He's 
come back ! The great Adolphus ! the brave Adolphus ! 
the gallant Adolphus, that all the women fell in love 
with and the men envied ! We never looked to see him 
again. We thou^t he was hanged ; we heard he was 
gone to the plantations. Behold him ! As great as ever, 
and back again — back again!'' That's the way they'U 
talk ; so it gets about ; and the informers hear of it ; and 
the next thing you know is the arrival of a posse with a 
head-constable, and off you go to Newgate again ; and then 
there is an end, because you wont get another respite.' 

The reader will not (ail to observe the artful way in 
which Oliver made use of the man's vanity, which was 
enormous, almost as great as the vanity of Lord Strath- 
errick ; and of his fears, which were at this juncture equal 
to his vanity. Mr. Truxo set down the tankard and 
responded with a murmurous and musical ^Ah!' — pro- 
longed and appreciative. He was great ; he felt it ; as a 
housebreaker he was second to none ; no bolt or bar would 
keep him out of a house, if he intended to get in ; he was, 
he knew, a fine figure of a man ; his colour caused no 
dimmution of his self-conceit ; the more a black is despised 
for his colour, the more vain he becomes. Perhaps in a 
country where all alike are black he is less open to this 
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temptation. Mr. Truxo was of opinion that his black 
skin caused all the world to admire him ; he was proud of 
the distinction of a velvety skin and a woolly pate ; he 
was proud of his brute stren^gth ; he was a brave creature, 
who relied on his strength, and was always ready to fight, 
and feared no man ; and yet at the same time he was in 
mortal terror of a recapture and another stay — sojourn — 
which he knew would this time be very short, in that fetid 
court of Newgate. He listened, therefore, swallowing all 
the flattery and swelling with pride, even while his heart 
sank within him for terror. 

' Greatness,^ he said, presently finding words, * is very 
well, in its way ; but I want to escape the constable and 
his posse.^ 

* Well, you have yourself invented a way. Who but 
you would have thought of such a simple way ? "I shall 
go back,"^ says you, ** to my native country.^ There's a 
mind ! There's brains ! There's invention for you f 

* My enemies never called me a fool.' 

* How could they ? Why, man, they're too much afraid 
of you. A fool P Ho ! ho ! Adolphus Truxo a fool !' 

* Look ye, Mr. — ^whaf s your name ? I'm sick of it. I 
want to be outside again. You've had my orders.' By 
this time he believed fully that he had actually given those 
orders. 'Now let me know how you carried out them 
orders of mine P' 

* Mr. Truxo, I will. First I carried them out faithful. 
Everything is settled. Fve seen the captain on board his 
own ship. He'll give you a berth and rations, with rum, 
same as the sailors have. He will sail in a day or two. 
Everything is settled, even to paying the money.' 

' Pajdng the money P Where did you get the money ? 
Oliver hesitated. He had not thought of this point. 

9St 
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First it occurred to him to declare that Mr. Truxo him- 
self had given him the money. He would have done so, 
as the safest course, but for the accident that he did not 
know how much money the negro had left. He therefore, 
with many qualms for associating even the thought of 
Isabel with this rufSan of the basest kind, answered 
diplomatically : 

* Why, Mr. Truxo,** he said, in accents reproachful — 
^ why try to keep the secret from you ? I was told to 
consider it a secret not to be told to anybody. As if 
there is anybody else who would give you the money !^ 

* Do you mean that she — she — gave it ?^ 

^ Who else would give it T The man would be gone in 
a day or two ; let him go with a sense of obligation, if 
possible. Isabel would not know. * Who else, I ask you, 
Mr. Truxo, would give it V 

^ Oh ! she gave it, did she ?** 

^ Hush ! Hush ! Doll is downstairs. She^s jealous.'' 

^ She gave it, did she ? Then, 1^11 get up and go and 
thank her myself.^ 

Oliver shook his head mysteriously. 

* Don^t you try to see her. Don^t think of it. There's 
no more dangerous place for you in all London. She 
says that her house is watched; she says that you are 
to get on board and to sail away as fast as you can out 
of danger. Lord ! How they would like to capture 
Adolphus Truxo once more ! Be careful, she says — oh, 
be careful !' 

* Doll is jealous. That's a fact. Well, if I was free, 
rd soon show you how to get rid of a jealous wife. But 
Fm not free — more's the pity !' 

* As you say, more's the pity. Now, youVe to go on 
board to-morrow evening after dark. That's all settled. 
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Don^t ask any more questions. Doll is to go with 
you/ 

* Doll to go with me P I don'*t want Doll. What am 
I to do with Doll in Africa ?^ 

^ She^s your wife, man. You can^t leave her behind.** 

Adolphus laughed. 

^ She my wife ? So is a dozen more of ''^n, here and 
there. As for leaving her behind, I did it before and Fd 
do it again. I was glad to leave her behind. Of course, 
when I came back I wanted someone to fetch and carry 
for me.^ 

^ Doll must go with you. It is not safe to leave her 
behind. She^s jealous, and she might give trouble. Man, 
the law can reach as far as the Grold Coast, and a jealous 
wife can send out orders for your arrest out there as well 
as at home.^ 

Mr. Truxo replied, with a prolonged grunt of dis- 
content: 

* If she must come, I suppose she must. Well, there^s 
plenty of fever on that coast. There^s comfort in the 
thought. Oh yes ! Doll can come with me, if you think 
it sidTer. Fm tired of Doll : she^s ugly, and she^s dirty. 
Look at her face, and look at her hair. Give me a 
creature like. . • . But Doll can come. Oh yes! Doll 
can come — cluck ! cluck f He chuckled. * She said the 
other day that she would be glad to die for me. Very 
well — cluck! — she shall die for me if she likes. Better 
that, than live with me.^ 

Oliver was not squeamish by this time, but the sight 
of this brute joyfuUy anticipating the death of his own 
wife by fever was almost too much for him. However, 
he restrained himself. 

* Doll would not be happy without you. Well, when 

82—2 
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can you go aboard ? The captain ezpectj tx> sail in two 
days. You can go aboard when you please. The sooner 
the better, because the captain will not wait. As soon as 
the people have stowed away the cargo and his papers are 
ready he will drop down the riyer.*^ 

^ I will go to-morrow. The sooner I get out of this 
place, where I am nothing more than a prisoner, the 
better. I will go on board to-morrow evening at ni^t- 
fall.* 

* Very good. I will come to see you off. Ah, happy 
man ! If I were only going, too !^ 

* Come with me, then. Why not 7* 

^ I am afraid of the fever. Out there, they tell me, tiie 
white men all die. Besides, no (me knows me here. I 
shall get a job somewhere along the river. The drink is 
good here and the company is good. I shall stay here, 
since I can't go back to Dublin again. Here no one 
knows why I left Ireland, and I am safe.'' 

So, this matter arranged to his satisfaction, though at 
the price of many inventions — ^let us hope they were for- 
given, considering the good intentions of the inventcv — 
Oliver returned to Drury Lane, and once more laid aside 
his disguise. 



CHAPTER XXni 

HE WOULD HAVE REVENGE 

Early in the morning, before the clock of St. Jameses had 
struck seven, Oliver walked down Jermyn Street. He was 
followed by a man at whose sight many of those who saw 
him trembled ; some of them turned into the newly-opened 
shops, where the ^prentices were dusting the counters and 
watering the floor ; some of them hurriedly found business 
which took them into the side streets ; some of them fedrly 
took to their heels and ran away. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Jameses, where the rakes, 
spendthrifts, prodigals, and gamesters of family mostly 
have their lodgings, the man'^s face was curiously familiar. 
It was much more familiar at that end of town than it 
would be in the City, where to know his face is to prove 
yourself a bankrupt, a lame duck, or one who has lost the 
credit which is the sustaining breath of trade. Those who 
saw that face remembered certain terrifying taps on the 
shoulder, more terrible than the rattling of the enemy^s 
guns or the aspect of the cannon'*s mouth. They recalled 
a certain slip of paper, at sight of which the blood runs 
cold and the pulse ceases to beat ; they also recalled the 
exhibition of the Eong^s crown worked in brass surmount- 
ing the short rod of office, at sight of which a giant would 
follow a child. These things were suggested by the hard 
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and sour visage of the functionary who followed close at 
Oliver^s heels, and suggested to those who observed it the 
suspicion that this lawyer had himself been tapped on the 
shoulder, had seen this slip of paper, had been indulged 
with a sight of the crown, and would shortly be on his way 
to a sponging house — dreadful porch of the debtors^ 
prison. In a word, Oliver^s companion was the sheriflTs 
officer — the catchpole. 

^ My friend,'' said Oliver, when they arrived at the 
Grapes Tavern, ^ you will please to remain outside ; walk 
up and down. If I take advantage of your presence and 
the writ, I will bring out your man, whom you will then 
immediately arrest and carry off. If, on the other hand, 
it should turn out that I do not want you, I will come out 
alone.^ 

The man nodded, and proceeded to obey instructions. 
He stationed himself at the door of the tavern, and walked 
backwards and forwards, never more than a few feet from 
the portals, in case of an attempt to escape. The few 
customers — gentlemen of the worsted epaulette — ^who came 
to the house, as usual, for their morning draught, turned 
away in disgust at sight of this Cerberus, for the catch- 
pole respects not any person, not even a footman, below 
the rank of a noble lord. They went away hurriedly, 
every man searching his conscience for the condition of his 
debts, and whispering to each other that perhaps it was 
Mr. Finder himself, the landlord, who was wanted. No 
one knows what accidents may happen even to men reputed 
substantial, like mine host of the Grapes. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was one of their own company. They looked at 
each other. Who could it be P Or perlu^ the sheriffs 
officer was waiting for the observer himself. Who can 
tell what old things might be revived, what new things 
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might be revealed, what plots might be invented ? The 
Debtors^ Prison and the Compter, if all accounts are true, 
cover many conspiracies, hold in captivity many innocent 
persons, are the homes of many private grudges and 
revenges. So that the early customer turned and fled in 
haste, going elsewhere for his morning draught, and only 
returning in fear and caution when the evening shades 
prevailed. 

Meantime, Oliver proceeded with his business, which 
was one of prevention rather than punishment. He 
was about to remove the man Fulton from a plcu^ 
where he might do mischief, and where he might be 
persuaded to cause scandal. True, he was drunk nearly 
the whole day — so drunk that he was incapable either 
of articulate speech or of collecting and marshalling 
his thoughts with the intention of speech, if he had any 
thoughts left ; but a sot — even the most confirmed sot — 
may sometimes light upon lucid moments, just as, on a 
day which appears completely wrapped in gloom and over- 
hung with black clouds or obscured by yellow fogs, the 
sun may sometimes emerge for a few moments upon a sur- 
prised world. The danger lay in the chance of those lucid 
moments, which occur, as everyone knows in these days 
when hard drinking is so common, even when the man 
seems to have become a mere cask of mixed liquors, and 
his brain, to outward seeming, has long been overshadowed 
by the vapours of the punch and port, rum and strong 
ale, small beer and early purl, with which his interior has 
been inundated. 

Oliver found his man already dressed and sitting in the 
parlour : the drunken sleep of the afternoon forbids a long 
sleep at night. Such a man awakes early — awakes, sits 
up, feels athirst, dresses in haste, and gets a drink to 
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b^n the day as soon as he gets downstairs. No one else 
was in the room ; the windows were shut, and the place 
still reeked with the fumes of tobacco, punch, beer, and 
all the drinks of the evening, with the tobacco and the 
breath of a crowded company. The man sat crouched in 
an elbow duur, a prey to the dejection— call it rather the 
despair — ^which always possessed him in the morning. He 
had called for his tankard of ale, but it had not yet been 
brought to him. His bloodshot eyes glanced uneasily 
about the room, as if he expected to see things. He had 
already, in fact, on several occasions, seen rats where he 
knew that no rats could be. He had even — ^which is a 
worse symptom than an imaginary troop of rats— been 
visited by devils — ^half a dozen devils — and he was naturally 
more afraid of the devils than of the rats. He sat there- 
fore in terror. The devils might come in at any moment 
Perhaps he expected to see them even in the parlour of the 
tavern, and this is not a customary place for the devils 
of a drunkard^s vision. 

Without, the morning was fresh and clear; the sun- 
shine was bright; the air was cool. Strange that men 
should prefer the stinking parlour of a tavern to the fresh 
air of the morning ! 

Oliver wheeled round a chair, and sat down before the man. 

* Sir,^ he said, after contemplating this poor wredc for 
a while in silence, * I would have a little discourse with 
you. I have come here with that intention.^ 

Mr. Fulton raised a languid head and looked at him 
with scanty curiosity. His visitor was neither devil nor 
rat, but wore the wig and the gown of a lawyer. 

* Sir,^ he said, ^ I perceive that you are a lawjrer. I love 
not lawyers. I have had enough of lawyers. You can 
go away, sir. I have no money for you. What do you 
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want with me ? Why do you interrupt my . . . my . . . 
Charles ! Charles !' he cried pettishly, * my ale ! Where is 
my ale ? Bring me my morning die. As for you, sir, I 
have nothing to say to you. Lawyers have taken my all. 
They have had thousands — thousands. There is nothing 
left for you, I assure you, sir — ^nothing, nothing left. 
Charles! Charles! 01^ here you are! Thank you, 
Charles. You have brought me — ah ! — ^back to life — 
back to life.^ 

^I am not come with any hostile intent, Mr. Fulton,^ 
said Oliver. *I am sorry that the lawyers left you 
nothing. You were once a bankrupt, I believe.^ 

*I was — I was, sir; mine was a bankruptcy worth re- 
membering. Fm not afraid of you, because Fve got 
nothing left. And as to my debts, the creditors, when the 
lawyers had taken all my money — ^thousands upon thou- 
sands — ^were good enough to leave me my liberty. Sir, I 
acknowledge their generosity. They left me my liberty.^ 

^ So I have heard. So I understand, since you are here 
and not in one of His Majesty^s prisons.^ 

^ The lawyers took all my worldly goods, sir.** He kept 
on repeating these all^;ations, which he had made so often 
that he now believed them. * The stock of my shop was 
worth many thousands ; the goodwill of my business was 
worth many more thousands — worth as much again ; my 
furniture and my silver plate ^ — ^he had half a dozen spoons 
in addition to the family pewter — *were worth many 
hundreds — ah ! many hundreds. My valuable books '* — 
his library consisted of Foxe^s ^ Book of Martyrs,^ a ready 
reckoner, and * Drelincourt on Death ' — * were worth I know 
not what ; my valuable furniture — heirlooms, sir; beautiful 
furniture, beautiful — was worth by itself hundreds. The 
lawyers took all — all. Their rapacity was beyond belief. 
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Let me tell you, sir, that no bankruptcy in the City ever 
excited more interest than mine. For weeks there was 
nothing else talked about on ^Change. A noble failure ! 
Then, it was acknowledged, a great man fell— one who 
would have become Lord Mayor. Charles, another 
tankard — ^bring me another tankard.^ 

It will be observed that the man wasat this hour of the 
day in the possession of his speedi, but that he was no 
longer able to discern truth from falsehood. 

^ Sir,^ said Oliver, * I know the history of your fisdlure. 
It will be well, let me tell you, for you to reserve these 
imaginary stories about thousands for the tavern company, 
and for those who will believe you. The amount for which 
you failed was under £500—1 have taken the trouble 
to ascertain the truth by inquiry ; your stock was practi- 
cally worthless ; you were in quite a small way ; you had 
no silver plate to speak of, but took your meals ofF pewter, 
like others of your own station ; your valuable library con-^ 
sisted of nothing more than one finds in such homes as yours. 
I dare say there were Foxe^s *^ Book of Martjn^ts,*" Mollis 
Greography; a ready reckoner; a Book of Common 
Prayer, and, perhaps, Baker^s History. As for your 
pictures and furniture, why, the less said the better. In- 
deed, Mr. Fulton, your grand bankruptcy was memorable 
for nothing else than the fact that few dtizoiis in business 
supposed to be substantial have ever failed for so trifling 
a sum, and on ^Change the merchants never so much as 
heard of it.^ 

The second tankard was brought. Mr. Fulton took a 
long pull and sat upright with a sigh of relief. 

*' I suppose you know better than myself,^ he said. ^ As 
a lawyer, you are ready to swear anything. So my Cedlure 
was a trifle. Here, Charles, help me upstairs out of this 
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man^s presence. He seems to have come here to set me 
right on my own private afPairs.'' 

* Presently — presently. Charles is not wanted, Mr. 
Fulton. You must listen to me with a little patience. 
Don^t drink any more just yet.*" Oliver took the tankard 
out of his hands. The man looked on helpless. Then he 
burst into tears, and cried, like a child, * My ale ! — give me 
my ale.** Oliver took no notice, but went on with his dis- 
course. 

^ After the first steps in bankruptcy, being forced thereto 
by your creditors, you bethought yourself, Mr. Fulton, of a 
certain lady who was indebted to you in the sum of some- 
thing like <f 100, be the amount more or less.^ 

^ She was. It was this woman — ^this accursed woman 
— who drove me into bankruptcy. It was not .f'lOO, but 
of 1,200 that she owed me.' 

* Ta — ta — ^ta, Mr. Fulton ! I am a lawyer and I know 
the facts. Do not tell me lies, I entreat you. Choose 
some other person for your lies. The debt was less than 
J^IOO. Moreover, it was not due for six months to come. 
You concealed that debt from your creditors ; you removed 
the entry from your books. It was a fraudulent act, Mr. 
Fulton, a fraudulent act.** Oliver shook his forefinger in 
the other's face. * You might have been prosecuted for 
fraud and forgery and embezzlement. That may yet be 
your fate. You resolved on getting this money for your- 
self by frightening and threatening the lady, and thereby 
defrauding your creditors.' 

Mr. Fulton left ofl^ weeping. The influence of the beer 
asserted itself again. ^ Sir,' he said, ^ I don't know who 
you are, but let me tell you, sir, in plain language, that 
you lie. You are a liar, sir. All lawyers are liars. They 
are all liars, robbers, thieves, cut-throats, villains. They 
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strip the bankrupt, they rob the widow, and they defraud 
the orphan. That is all I have to say. Give me my 

tankard. Give me ' 

Oliver placed the pewter out of his reach. 

* Mr. Fulton, if you give me the lie you will provoke me 
to take certain steps which will continue to cause you the 
greatest inconvenience. Do not be afraid "" — ^for the man 
held up his hands before his face as if for protection. ' I 
am not going to pull your nose, nor to offer you the 
slightest personal violence. My proceedings will be of a 
more l^al character — and much more lasting in their 
effects."* 

* What do you come here for, then T 

* I come to remonstrate with you ; I come here for the 
protection of a lady — none other than the lady whom you 
drove by your pretences and your threats to attempt — to 
attempt, I say, not to take— certain decisive steps, other- 
wise not to be generally recommended, for her own safety.^ 

^ Why, she defrauded me !^ the man shrieked ; * she 
defrauded me, I say ! What do you mean by your cock- 
and-bull story about attempts ? Why, she defrauded me ! 
Do you call that an attempt P What do you know about 
it ? She defrauded me/ 

* Let us consider the position of affairs then and now. 
For the present, you have been placed in this house in 
order to keep you quiet. I think that the step, however 
well meant, was a mistake. I would have given you a 
drink, on the other hand, in order that you might speak, 
so that I could prove to the world how great a villain and 
how worthless and pitiful a rogue you are. However, so 
far you have observed the silence for which you were paid. 
Your wages are your board and lodging, with as much 
drink as you please to call for.* 
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* That may be so ; I shall not deny it. Call it what you 
please. I have been paid for silence. That shows how 
much the lady is afrsdd of me. Sir, I say again, she 
defrauded me. As for my defirauding my creditors, I 
would have you to know that I have always been an honest 
man — alwajrs an honest man, sir.^ 

^ So say the unfortunate persons who wear the irons in 
Newgate. You have been paid by persons acting without 
the knowledge of this lady. Let me assure you that she 
is not in the least afraid of you, or of your story about her 
thousands.^ 

The man laughed. 

* Not afraid of me ! a fine story, truly ! Well, sir, you 
may tell the lady that unless she continues to buy my 
silence at a much higher figure than she has yet paid, I will 
make the whole town ring with the story. Yes, the story 
of her marriage and her fraud !^ 

^You make the town ring? You, the companion of 
lackeys ! You, a poor, contemptible bankrupt I A pitiful 
beggar and ragamuffin ! A wretched, drunken, besotted 
creature ! What do you mean by your threats ? Under- 
stand, sir, that we defy you — we defy you.' 

Perhaps the diplomacy of the lawyer was more con- 
spicuous in this burst of sbBxa indignation than in his neat 
but more obvious play upon the vanity of Lord Strath- 
errick and Adolphus Truxo. It had its effect in awaken- 
ing alarm in the mind of the other man. 

*' Oh, you defy me !** He was by this time restored parti- 
ally — not quite — ^to his ordinary condition of a muddy 
brain. Yet he observed with uneasiness the resolute face 
of his visitor. • You defy me ? Why, sir, you don't know 
the tale I shall telL' He tried, but without eflect, to 
turn the tables. * It is a tale — a tale, I say — ^that will 
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— will destroy any lady^s reputation — any lady^s repu- 
tation/ 

*0h, I know it quite well; I know the story you 
propose to tell. I also know what we shall do when j^u 
have told it.** 

* What will you do then F 

^ We shall begin by turning you into the street ; that 
will be only a b^inning. You will have no more drink 
—remember that, not to speak of food and lodging : no 
more drink. Your wife will not admit you to her 
lodging; she has done with you. Your daughter will 
refuse to give you any assistance whatever ; she has l<Hig 
been disgusted with you. The lady herself will most 
certainly refuse you any assistance. The former firi^ids 
upon whom you have depended so long are sick of helping 
a man who cannot help himself. Consider, if you can 
think of anjrthing, what it is you will most certainly 
bring upon yourself if you dare to spread abroad this 
story.** 

^ I shall have my revenge. I shall drag her— drag her 
— drag her^ — ^he was a little uncertain what he was going 
to drag, and he hesitated — * drag her name down into the 
dust. She will never be able to recover, never."* 

^ You will do your worst if yeu please. Then our turn 
will come, and you will starve afterwards.^ 

^ I shall have my revenge. And my friends — ^there'^s a 
noble lord — ^think of that ! — a noble lord among them — 
they will not see me starve ; they will let me keep on in 
this house, where the company is good, yes, and the drink 
is good, and plenty of it, and the landlord is friendly. I 
have never, not even in the days of my prosperity, enjoyed 
so much good drink and so many kinds of it. My great 
and powerful friends will look after me. I am not afraid 
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of you, sir, nor of any lawyers, nor of all the lawyers 
together/ 

* I warn you — mmd, Mr. Fulton, I warn you solemnly. 
The tale you propose to tell is not true. I believe that 
you have repeated it so often that you actually think that 
it is true. In fact, it is not true that this lady owed you 
<£1,S00 ; it is not true that her account, which was for less 
than ^100, was overdue ; it is not true that any action of 
hers put you into bankruptcy ; it is not true, finally, as 
you think of telling people, that she married a convict 
under sentence of death.^ 

*What? Not true? Why, she married a n^^ro — a 
n^ro, sir, a black beast of a n^^ro, who was afterwards 
hanged."* 

^ She did nothing of the kind. She did not marry that 
man about whom you were told. The man was not 
hanged : he is, on the contrary, still alive. Well, sir, are 
you resolved upon taking your revenge ? Will you attempt 
to spread abroad this invention — this monstrous collection 
of lies — ^among the lackeys and valets and coachmen who 
frequent the house ? 

^Sir** — ^he attempted an attitude of dignity, but his 
shoulders lurched and his head reeled. ^ Sir,^ he said with 
increased thickness of speech, because the time of sleep 
and inarticulate speech was returning, ^it has been my 
boast and my pride — my pride and my boast — ^throughout 
my life to forgive nobody. I never forgive — never forgive. 
Revenge is dearer to me than life itself. I defy you — do 
your worst. I will have my revenge. I will let all the 
world know the truth. You sit there, and you pretend 

to know. What do you know ? I say Gimme the 

tankard. Give it here. Ah !' For Oliver yielded, and 
restored the pot of ale. ^ Ah V He sat up, his intellects 
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quickened for the moment. * Ah 1 she did owe me all that 
money. It was not a defirauding of the creditors. If the 
entry in the day-book was torn out, did I do it ? Did I 
tear it out ? She did get married in Newgate — she was 
married to a big black man. I saw him. He was hanged, 
and the debt was hanged with him. I know what I 
am saying — I know very well. You can'^t frighten 
mer 

Oliver considered this poor, impotent boaster with a 
kind of pity. The man was so contemptible and yet so 
dangerous and so obstinate. His design was to bring him, 
if possible, to a better mind, and to persuade him, rather 
than to threaten him, into abandoning these wild schemes 
of revenge. Any man, however d^raded and drunken, 
may do mischief with a lighted torch or with a flint and 
steel. Oliver wanted to deprive the man of the temptation 
to use the lighted torch or the flint and steel. 

He tried another line of persuasion. He pushed back 
his chair, he rose, and stood over the man. 

* Sir,** he said, ^ let me remind you that this lady has 
become the most generous benefactor of your family. She 
found your wife and daughter starving — nay, they were 
nearly starved. You were all going to be turned into the 
street, penniless. She found a decent lodging, such as 
befits a respectable woman like your wife. She furnished 
the rooms for her ; she clothed her ; she fed her ; she has 
made her an allowance, which she will continue. As to your 

daughter Alice Sir, I have the honour of that young 

lady'^s acquaintance — say, her friendship. She is as good 
as she is beautiful. How long would her goodness have 
remained in this wicked town when she saw her mother 
starving ? Sir, this lady has taken your daughter Alice ^ — 
his voice softened and his eyes became humid — ^ into her 
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own house. She has made Alice her friend, her companion. 
She has loaded her with gifts and overwhelmed her with 
compassion and with goodness. And this is the lady 
whom you propose to ruin by blasting her reputation ! 
Think, Mr. Fulton ! Think !' 

* Think ! I have thought. She owes them all this in 
return for the mischief she has done me. Sir, I will have 
my revenge."* 

Oliver walked up and down the room, considering. How 
was he to touch this hardened heart P 

^ Come,^ he said ; ^ you talk at random. You propose 
to tell your friends the lackeys — whatever you please. I 
do assure you, Mr. Fulton, upon my honour, that your 
friends, as you call them, have given you up— that your 
maintenance in this house has been abandoned. You are 
about to be turned into the street. How will you tell the 
company of the Grapes this or any other story? You 
have no money to call for more drinks ; there is not one 
among them all who will oblige you even with a pot of 
small beer. How will you tell them ? 

* I will have my revenge. I will have my revenge,^ he 
replied, with a poor show of doggedness. 

^ On the other hand, I am empowered to make you an 
offer — an offer which you are far from deserving. Now, 
give me your best attention, Mr. Fulton. The offer is 
this : you are to go into the country, fifteen miles at least 
from town. If you consent to do this, and promise to 
circulate no more stories about bills and fraudulent doings 
and — and marriages in Newgate, you shall receive the 
sum of fifteen shillings a week. With fifteen shillings you 
can pay for a room and a bed. They will cost you, say, 
two shillings a week ; your food will cost you, say, eight- 
pence a day; there remains for drink and for clothes 

88 
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the sum of eight shillings a week at least There, Mr. 
Fulton, is my offer.'* 

The man drank off the rest of the tankard. He was 
now incapable of understanding anjrthing properly ; he saw 
things in a haze, not clearly. He had returned to his 
ordinary condition — ^he was half-drunk ; words and things 
had no real meaning for him. 

^ Don^t waste your breath,^ he said thiddy . * Tou are 
only talking nonsense. I will have my revenge. This is 
a comfortable house ; the company is good ; the drink is 
good and plentiful — I have never before had such a skin- 
ful of good drink.'' 

* Very good, Mr. Fulton — ^very good. I have d<me all 
I could, and I have fieuled. Please to step this way 
with me.^ 

Oliver took the man by the arm. He was quite un- 
resisting, and rose, murmuring and repeating in broken 
language that he had always prided himsdf on having his 
revenge, and that revenge was dear^ than life^ with more 
bombastic stuff of a brain bemused. 

Oliver led him to the door where the sheriff^s officer 
stood like a sentinel. At a signal this man stepped 
forward, and tapped the revengeful bankrupt on the 
shoulder, at the same time fRt)ducing a dip <tf pardi- 
ment. 

^ In the name of the law,^ he said, * you are my prisoner/ 

Some gleam of intelligence crossed the drunkard^s brain. 
He turned pale ; he reeled. 

* What ? he cried. * Whose prisoner ?^ 

*Mine,^ Oliver replied. *I am the detaining creditor. 
The debt is that for drink at the Grapes. I gave you 
every chance. You will now, in the debtors^ priscm, 
reflect at leisure on the consequences of desiring revenge. 
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You may tell any stories you please — OD the Poor side. 
You will have no drink and very little food. I have 
nothing more to say to you. He has do money for fees 
or garnish. No need to take him to the Compter. He 
will go, in the usual manner, to the Poor side at 



CHAPTER XXIV 

TO MAKE THIN08 SAFE 

It was Oliver^s design to deal with the man who loved 
revenge better than life so that he might enjoy four-and- 
twenty hours, at least, of the prison — ^namely, a day and a 
night — a period which would afford an understanding 
even to his muddled brain of the full delights of the 
Poor side — those delights with which he was himself 
familiar. The time of year was still summer, but late 
summer, when the nights begin to grow cold. The prisoner 
would therefore be able to anticipate some — ^not all, it is 
true — ^but some of the joys of winter on the Poor side, 
with no bed to lie upon ; nothing to mitigate the hardness 
of the bare floors ; nothing between the dirt and grime of 
those unwashed boards and his own limbs; not even a 
blanket to cover him for warftith ; not even a change of 
clothes for comfort : a crowded room locked up at night 
upon the tenants, with close, confined air ; no food, unless 
he was so lucky as to share in some of the miserable doles 
of the prison, which, indeed, newcomers seldom secure for 
themselves ; and no drink except the water from the pump. 
Think of the misery, to such a man as Fulton, of such a 
day ! Four-and-twenty hours, Oliver thought, of the Poor 
side, would be quite enough — and far more than enough — 
to quench that burning desire for revenge. 
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He would leave his man, therefore, alone for that space 
of time. There was, however, one more source of danger^ 
hitherto unconsidered and unsuspected; that, namely, 
from the parson who had conducted the ceremony in 
Newgate. like all his brethren, the parson kept a 
roister in which he entered the names of the couples 
whom he married. Now, Oliver considered, if the man 
were to arrive at any knowledge or suspicion of the 
wealth to which the lady had attamed, he would most 
probably endeavour to make money by his discovery. As 
he had not done so, it was probable that he had quite 
forgotten the name of the bride, and even the circum- 
stance of the function itself. There are so many marriages 
of this kind that the parsons do not, in fact, ever remember 
them. Oliver resolval, however, to find out the man, and 
to ascertain the truth. Again, the danger arising from 
inscription in the register would not be great, because, 
without any qualifying description, and if it were not 
bolstered up and supported by other evidence, such an 
entry would hardly be considered evidence. In such cases 
a name may be easily assumed. A maid-servant, an 
apprentice, a milliner^s girl, for instance, may assume for 
the occasion and be married under the name and style of 
her mistress. In itself, therefore, the register would be of 
no use to its possessor; and as for any other evidence, 
Oliver was disposing of that by the banishment of one of 
the two persons chiefly concerned and the imprisonment of 
the other. 

However, it is not a long journey from the Temple to 
the Fleet Market, and he made his way to the place. 

The haunt of the marrying parsons is not a delectable 
place for the stranger to visit. Nowhere is it mentioned 
as one of the shows of Londdn ; the Market, seldom 
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deaned, is strewn and covered with broken finit and 
vq^etables, trodden into the ground and putrefying; it is 
encumbered with wheelbarrows and hand-carts; it is not 
only noisome with its unswept rubbish, but it is dreadful 
to ears polite by reason of the pec^le, who are ohi- 
tinually fighting, quarrdling, and cursing. E^ery other 
house is a tavern, and in most of the taverns may be 
found a parson in cassock, bands, and wig, ready to marry 
couples in a back-room, at a fee jnroportioned to the 
appearance of the pair — namely, from five shillings, or 
even half a crown, to a guinea. 

On Fleet Bridge and Ludgate Hill are the men who 
tout all day long for their masters, dragging in, so to 
speak, any couples who may happen to be walking along 
the street or on the hilL 

To one of these men Oliver addressed himself. He 
learned from him, first, that the dergjrman who had tied 
that futile knot was dead ; he had been dead for nearly 
three years — the calling, it would seem, is not condudve 
to long life; perhaps, because it is too intimately con- 
nected with punch and strong drink of various kind ; but 
he was dead, whatever the cause. Next, Oliver was invited 
to bring along a lady to whom he might be comfortably 
and safely married by the defunct diviners successor; 
thirdly, as he showed no sign of providing a lady, he was 
earnestly invited to ofier the means of procuring a drink 
for a thirsty throat. Lastly, he was referred to the land- 
lord of the tavern where that pious soul — ^the deceased 
parson — had set up his quarters, lived, drank, eaten, slept, 
and died. 

Oliver found the place a little way up the Market The 
landlord was standing at his open door : a man of middle 
age and forbidding aspect, bearing upon his brow the un- 
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mktakable stamp which sooner or later brands the man 
who leads a life of continual iniquity. No one can deny, 
I believe, that the landlords of the Fleet taverns do lead 
lives of iniquity, if half the reports are true. 

^ I have come,^ said Oliver, * to make inquiries concern- 
ing the register of marriage, as it was kept some three 
years ago by your marrjing parson, who is now, I am told, 
dead.' 

^Oh,*" the man replied, ^you would like to see those 
registers, would you ? Pray, sir, why do you want to see 
themT 

^ I hear, I say, that the parson is dead. You have, I 
am quite sure, kept his books.** 

* Maybe — ^maybe. You are a lawyer, I believe, sir — by 
outward show, anyhow. When a lawyer wants to see one 
f^ our Fleet roisters, it is for some purpose of his own, 
I take it ; not, that is, out of mere curiosity.'' 

^ Naturally. You are quite right, sir : it is not mere 
curiosity.' 

^ Well, sir — ^the raster is, perhaps, in my possession. 
I do not say. Perhaps it is, perhaps it is not. May a 
body ask, again, therefore, why you want to see it P' 

Oliver assumed his most lawyer-like air. 

^ Sir,' he said, ^ I need not inform you — it must be plain 
to a person of your understanding — ^that a roister may 
be of infinite importance in proving, or substantiating, or 
the reverse, as the case may be, such things as claims to an 
estate, claims to inheritance, claims to succession. Take, 
for example, the case of one bom in wedlock, who cannot 
prove his mother's marriage except by reference to those 
registers. But I am ashamed of wasting your time with 
explanations of matters so simple.' 

*Ay, sir, I understand very well. Or there may be 
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equally the akse of a woman who would hide, if she couldy 
the proofs of her marriage. You take me, sir? Those 
marriages, most beneficial to the community, because they 
are cheap and easy, may be hastily entered upon. Again 
— ^you take me, sir ?^ 

^Perfectly — ^perfectly. You are quite right. Sudi a 
case might conceivably arise. Such a case is, in fiu^ 
possible and most likely to arise.'' 

* Well, sir, we come to this : the registers are w(nth 
money, especially to lawyers. You must therefcme pay 
for looking at them.** 

* By all means. I wiU give you a guinea for looking at 
the register kept by this divine — ^this devoted servant of 
Hjrmen. I want, especially, the register of three years aga^ 

* High men or low men were all thfe same to my old 
friend. But, alas ! good sir — of three years ago ? You 
say of three years ago? I can show you, now, the 
register of two years ago, or even five years ago ; but of 
three years ago — dear! dear! it is most unfortunate! 
You must know, sir, that the cause of the death of my 
unfortunate and most pious firiend — he was a member of 
the University of Oxford, sir, all of whose members, I 
believe, are most pious, and as full of learning as an egg 
is full of meat — I say that the cause of his death was that 
he happened, being unfortunately in liquor — whidi was, I 
admit, his weakness — ^to set his candle beside his bed and 
too near to the sheets, in consequence of which the latter 
caught fire, and, in extinguishing the flames, we not only 
soused and nearly drowned the unfortunate gentleman, 
who was lying dressed in his silk cassock, but caused him 
a fever, which, together with the bums about his arms and 
head, carried him ofi^ three days after, with bellowings 
enough to keep the whole Market awake all night^ 
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* And the rasters ? 

^ They were at the time under his piUow, where, drunk 
or sober, he always kept them. And what with the fire 
and the water, they were mostly reduced to pulp and ashes 
— ^pulp and ashes, sir. Nothing more. Pity ! pity ! No 
one knows the loss — to me— caused by that disaster.** 

^ So. They are no longer legible, then ? 

^ Such as they were — ^brown ashes and pulp, as I said — 
we threw them away. There was not a single page left of 
them that could be read. If, sir, the marriage whose 
proof you desire belonged to that time, there is no proof 
of it left, except the marriage-lines given to the lady.** 

* Oh, they were destroyed. Perhaps it is as well. My 
friend, you have lost a guinea by this misfortime. Pray, 
if I may ask, have you found a successor to this worthy 
gentleman ?^ 

^ Truly, sir, there is another divine — also a properly 
ordained clergyman of the Church of England by law 
established — who hath taken his place. A scholar, they 
tell me; but he lacks the persuasiveness of his prede- 
cessor; he certainly drinks as hard, but we find him 
wanting in the persuasion and the pleasantness which used 
to make my house a place of resort for gentlemen. His 
predecessor had a ready wit and a friendly smile, and 
always a comfortable word for the brida I shall have to 
send this one about his business. When he is in his 
cups, he does not laugh or sing or make merry. If you^ll 
believe me, sir, he weeps — weeps over his sins. Weeps, 
sir — ^he weeps ! How can young people be encouraged to 
marry by a man who sheds tears if you give him so much 
as a glass of pimch ? 

Oliver returned to his chambers and wrote a letter to 
Isabel. He wrote so that she should understand, but, in 
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CMC of the letter falling into strange hands, no one 

* Deae Madam (he said) 

^ I have to report that our affairs are going 
on even better than at first I expected. I cannot 
but believe that Providence has interposed, in return 
for the unspeakable goodness of one who shall be name- 
less, to convert the dangers that seemed like so manj 
horrid bristling rocks ahead into ghosts and phantoms, 
harmless, and vanishing at the first confronting. We 
were threatened by five men ; two of them — call them 
A and B — ^wanted to make a handle of power and profit 
for themselves ; they would never — such was their intui- 
tion — leave us alone, but would continually, by threats of 
exposure, extort money out of us. The third— call him C 
— would accept payment from the first two in order to 
keep silence. If he once broke that rule of silence, his 
imaginary power was gone. 

^ The fourth man — <»11 him D — ^the most dangerous of 
all, did, I confess, present himself to me in the shape of 
a rock not to be avoided. I thought at one time that 
our barque would founder against the crags of this rock. 
The fifth man — whom we may call E — was one who kept 
a raster in which certain names were entered. It was 
most desirable that this register should not be made public 

^ Now, consider what has happened. I have found out 
with the greatest ease that the fourth man — ^D — ^who 
appeared to have so strong a case that I have likened him 
to a rock — ^has no case at all, no power at all, and, so fiEur 
from being a danger to us, is at our mercy. I have 
arranged that D is to leave this country. He goes on 
board ship to-night, and sails to-morrow. It is most 
unlikely that he will ever venture to return to this country 
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again. If he does, he will meet with the end that he 
richly deserves. Let us put him, onoe for all, out of our 
thoughts and out of our apprehension. The fifth man — ^E — 
is dead. His cup was running over; he had been per- 
mitted to work evil with greediness ; his end was fitting. 
With him perished his register. There is not a page 
left of that register which can be read ; it is altogether 
destroyed. There is an end of apprehension on that side. 

^Remain the two, A and B. They can do nothing 
without C. We might, therefore, have defied them. But 
hostilities are best avoided. I have arranged in a friendly 
spirit that you shall hear nothing more on this subject 
either fit>m A or B. 

* The only person left is therefore C. It cannot be denied 
that C might do a great deal of mischief by spreading 
abroad false rumours which would be almost impossible to 
answer or to refute. To C, therefore, I have devoted a 
good deal of attention. The result of all is that he re- 
fused my ofier of maintenance and allowance, declaring 
that he intended to have revenge, and that he persisted in 
his story, which he promised to proclaim abroad. Fortu- 
nately, a creditor has caused his arrest for debt. He is 
now in the Eing^s Bench Prison, on the Poor side. I have 
reason to believe that life on the Poor side of a debtors^ 
prison is the most wretched way of life known or invented. 
I am expecting, therefore, speedy and absolute submission 
in return for the means of procuring drink ; and I am now 
on my way to see the creature, and to ask him how he likes 
his revenge and its consequences. 

^ Your servant loyal and faithful, 

' O. M.' 

This letter written and despatched, Oliver took oars 
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acro0B the river and proceeded to the prison which he knew 
80 well, and to the Pocht side, which he remembered with 
no little humiliation. As he had expected, twenty-fbor 
hours of privation had already reduced his revengeful 
friend to a condition of great humility. 

He had arrived at the prison, thirsty, miserable, and 
penniless, in the morning. He had spent the whole day 
and the whole night without food. He would also have 
spent it without drink, but that necessity knows no shame. 
At noon he parted with his wig — ^it was an old wig, one 
of the kind that is generally used by the shoeblack when 
quite worn out; the wig procured him a pint of wine; 
towards five o^clock or so he sold his coat and his waistcoat 
for two tankards of black beer and a glass of gin ; in the 
evening he sold his shoes and his stockings for an equally 
trifling equivalent. And all night long he had been lying 
awake in suffering — such suffering as only the drunkard 
suffers when drink is withheld from him — with a yearnings 
a madness in the brain, a constriction of the throat, a 
deadly craving worse than the worst pangs of gout or 
rheumatism ; a sufiering not to be understood save by 
those who have felt it, if their acooimts can be trusted 
who have tried to describe it. 

* Sir,^ he cried eagerly, at sight of his flinty-hearted 
creditor, ^ I have been looking for you — oh ! all day yester- 
day, I have been looking for you. I thought you would 
come — sir, sir ! Help me — oh ! help me ! 

^ Where are your clothes, man ? 

Indeed, without his coat and wig, without shoes or 
stockings, with his swollen neck and pendulous cheeks, the 
poor wretch looked miserable indeed. 

^Sir, it a most extortionate place. They gave me, I 
do assure you, next to nothing for them. A mere den of 
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robbers. The wig — I got it at a shilling lottery — went 
for a pint of Lisbon ; the coat gave me three glasses of 
punch ; the stockings this morning procured me a pint of 
small ale — and I am already consumed with thirst again. 
Oh, sir ! have pity on a poor thirsty, unfortunate bankrupt ! 
My throat is like an oven for dryness. For the love of 
the Lord, sir, give me a drink— give me a drink.' 
Oliver sent for a bottle of wine. 

* There r he said, ^this will make you happy for an 
hour.** 

The man sat with his head in his hands, moaning for 
the consuming fire of thirst in his throat. When the 
bottle came, he seized it and drank off half the contents 
without the power of pouring it into a glass. 

* Ha I' he sighed, setting down the bottle with a deep 
sigh, ^ it IS heaven. I want no better heaven.** 

^ How do you like the prison ?* 

*Sir, it is — ^it is '' He drank again. *It is not 

heaven. All night long I was pursued, sir, by rats. The 
rats of this prison are as large as cats. All night they 
ran alter me — thousands of rats, there were — and they 
chased me and no one else. Do you think, sir — I ask you 
as a Christian and a Briton— do you think that His 
Gracious Majesty's prisoners should be hunted — shunted, 
sir' — ^he looked about him with terror in his eyes — ^^ hunted 
by rats as big as cats and twice as fierce T 

* Why, sir, if you invite them, so to speak ^ 

^They ran after me all night — only alter me. The 

other men in the room sat up and cursed me. I did not 
bring the rats into the prison. Oh! they had no pity 
upon me. They cursed me. Yet was it my fault that 
the rats came ?' 

The man's livid looks betrayed the horror of his mind. 
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* I see them again,^ he cried, ^jumping about V 
Oliver gave him the bottle. He drank again. 

* Ha !^ he said, * they are gone ! they are gone ! Where 
did they go to ? How did they get into the room ? How 
did they get out of it F 

^You told me,^ said Oliver, ^that you would have 
revenge. You said that revenge was dearer than life. 
You now know what your revenge is likely to cost you. 
And as, so long as you are in the prison, you cannot have 
revenge, I suppose you would like to keep your life.^ 

* Sir, I have been misled. I was wrong. I donH: want 
any revenge. Somehow, my figures were cast up wrong — 
I was never good at accounts. I would rather have drink 
than revenge. Give me drink and I will ask for no more 
revenge. Sir, I confess that I was wrong. The lady did 
not owe me «f 1,S00, but less than «f 100. I thought to 
cheat the creditors — I did, indeed. What can I say more ? 
Indeed, his submission was as complete as could be desired 
by anyone. * I have been deceiving you, sir — ^I have been 
deceiving you.' 

* Not me, sir. You have not been able to deceive me, I 
do assure you. What, then, Mr. Fulton, do you pro- 
pose?" 

* Nothing — ^nothing. Oh ! if those rats '^ 

He trembled and shook. 

* Now, sir, give me, once more, your attention. You 
are in great misery ; you will be in greater misery before 
long. If, however, you are disposed to sign a statement 
setting down the truth of the whole matter, so far as you 
are concerned, I shall not take you out of this place, who^ 
after all, you will speedily make yourself quite as comfort- 
able as outside, but I will remove you to the Master^ side. 
I will give you — what I ofiered you before — fifteen shilliii^ 
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a week. But I will not trust you outside the prison walls. 
Will that do for you ?' 

* Sir, I accept — I accept with joy. Anything — anything ! 
I want protection — oh ! — against the rats ! I want drink. 
They run away when they so much as smell beer or rum. 
I accept, sir, with gratitude and joy.** 

If Oliver had been in the tavern an hour later he would 
have been edified by the spectacle of the prisoner restored 
to self-respect and even happiness. He was then in the 
first stage : that of boastful imagination. 

^ Grentlemen,^ he said, *I hope we shall be very good 
company. For my own part, I am the great Mr. Fulton, 
of Ludgate Hill, whose bankruptcy made so great a stir in 
the City some years ago. I have been a long time getting 
here, but I am here at last, for a miserable little debt, after 
my failure for thousands. Sooner or later we all a^ve 
here. I drink to the health of the company. It was for 
many thousands — a great many thousands — ^that I fiEuled. 
There was a woman who . . .^ He checked himself and 
looked about the room. * No,^ he said, * never mind about 
the woman. I drink,^ he repeated, * to the company. This 
is a pleasant place : the air is wholesome, the courts are 
spacious, the rooms are convenient, the company is select 
and polite. I have always been accustomed to the polite- 
ness of a select club in a respectable tavern, and here the 
drink is good — the drink is good.* 

I do not think that Oliver had occasion to pay that 
allowance very long. The graveyard of St. Greoige^s 
opened, I am sure, before many weeks or months, for the 
final reception of the poor wretch who had made of life so 
terrible a mess and bungle. The tears shed by wife and 
child were, I believe, few and quickly dried. There is, 
indeed, one reading of the Fifth Commandment too much 
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neglected. When a man has fidlen so low as to be ho/pe- 
less ; when there can be no reform, but only a deeper sink- 
ing in the slough, with no dianoe of improvement, the 
duldren who would most anxiously obey that Command- 
ment will do well to pray for the best thing that can 
happen : the speedy dissolution of their parmt, with grati- 
tude and thank-oflPering when theb prayers are granted. 
And as for the honour they are bouiid to bestow upon a 
ihther, it must be with such reservation as that taught to 
Alice, namely, to honour her father for the gifts of Provi- 
dence, and for the character which the Lord intended him 
to develop. 



CHAPTER XXV 

SHOWING HOW THE BEST-LAID PLAN MAY GO WBON6 

^ We have now,^ said Oliver, following up his letter by 
calling at the house in St. Jameses Square, ^ settled the 
whole business, I believe. The two principals, if we may 
so call them, are quite safe. One of them is locked up 
and will remain locked up for life in a debtors^ prison. 
Oh! it is no hardship for him, but rather the reverse. 
He will have all he wants, and will not get into mischief. 
The other will to-morrow be dropping down the river, on 
his way to the Gold Coast, as I told you. There, let us 
hope, he will remain for the rest of his natural term, whidi 
will probably be short, as commonly happens with men of 
violence.** 

* Was there no other way with the wretched man 
Fulton than making him a prisoner T 

^ My dear madam, I did not propose to leave him on the 
Poor side. I have, believe me, a lively recollection of that 
side of the prison. The man blusters about revenge. I 
have placed him, therefore, where revenge is imposrible. 
Revenge, he says, is dear^ than Ufa Very good. I 
thought that we would try what starvation, with no 
drink, would do for our friend. It was revenge with 
starvation, or the means of life without revenge. I would 
give him a dioice. He has now, as I was sure he would 

S4 
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do, submitted humbly. I have therefore, with your per- 
mission, given him the means of living — and drinking. 
** We do not drink to Uve,** he would say ; " we live to 
drink.*^ So long as he can drink, he is as happy in the 
prison as out of it.^ 

* OHver ! What will Alice say T 
Oliver changed colour. 

^You will help me, I am sure, madam, in persuading 
Alice that I have acted for the best^ 

* As for the other man T asked Isabel. ^ You said '' 

^ As for the other man, I will go this evening in order 

to make quite sure of his readiness for departure. He is 
now reduced to terror unspeakable, and will, I think, give 
us no trouble.^ 

So Oliver assumed his diBguise — it turned out to be 
for the last time — and repaired to Ghreat Hermitage 
Street in order to take his sable friend on board ship, and 
to leave him there, in comparative safety, as he judged, 
until the sailing of the vessel. It was in the evening, 
about six, just before sunset, that he arrived at the tavern. 
And there, to his astonishment, though he might have 
expected the thing to happen, he encountered the very 
thing which he had so carefully held up before Mr. Truxo 
as a great and imminent danger, without believing in it 
himself. He had cried * Wolf "^ continually, without think- 
ing that the wolf might be there all the time. 

How the thing was done, or by whom, he never dis- 
covered; since the treachery ended otherwise than was 
hoped, no one was the gainer by it. In any case, there 
was no profit in making further inquiry. As for the com- 
pany which frequented the tavern, one of whom was most 
certainly the informer, they, as a rule, could be trusted to 
a man for a nice, even for a jealous, sense of honour. The 
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sailors and the lightermen and all the riverside folk would, 
one is sure, considering the general tenour of their own 
lives, scorn the work of an informer, and would refuse 
with indignation to take the wages, however large, ofiered 
as the price of infamy. But there were occasional crafts- 
men who also used the house, and among craftsmen may 
sometimes be found here and there one with an eye to the 
reward, rather than to honour ; to personal gain, rather 
than the general welfare. It must have been one of these, 
not one of the sailors, who betrayed the heroic negro- 
hero of so many housebreakings, robberies, and even 
murders. 

As to the discovery of the fact — ^namely, that Mr. 
Adolphus Truxo was a convict who had escaped from 
the House of Bondage and the plantations in Virginia — 
this had probably been confessed and whii^>ered with 
pride, passed around an admiring circle, and revealed 
by none other than the hero of the adventure himself 
when in his cups. The rest is easy of surmise : given a 
man with a feeble sense of honour; given a man, also, 
who, while he drinks, declares the plain truth boastfully, 
even though it should lead to his own destruction — ^what 
more certain than an information laid at Bow Street? 
what more natural to expect than a bid for the large 
reward offered for such information ? 

In other words, the thing that had happened was this. 
The negro, a braggart and a fool, one who could confess 
the damning truth to such a stranger as the Irish refugee 
on the first evening of their acquaintance, had not been 
able to restrain his tongue with other strangers, so that 
of all those who sat drinking together in the tavern 
there was not one but presently knew that here was 
a man who had been sentenced to death as a housebreaker ; 

24^-2 
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who had been respited ; who had been sent to Virginia as 
a convict for life ; who had broken free ; murdered, it was 
whispered, half a dozen overseers; had worked his way 
back to London, where he had powerful and ridi friends. 
Tliere was not, as yet, any inquiry after him. But 
there would be, before long, a hue-and-cry, with a big 
reward. 

These things, I say, were well known to everybody. 
The man'^s escape and his safe concealment were his own 
concern; the sailors would neither meddle nor make in 
the matter, nor would the landlord of the tavern ; he 
cared nothing about the man so long as he paid his way ; 
but for him to get the credit of treachery and of giving 
information would be fatal for himself — men have been 
murdered for less — and for the credit of his house, which 
might as well be closed. But there was one man — ^by 
Christian name I doubt not that he was called Judas — 
who turned the matter over in his mind. This person, 
whose sense of honour was imperfect, ai^ed that the 
reward being open to anyone who gave information was 
a sign of money waiting, in fact, to be picked up ; that 
no one need know who laid the information or who took 
the reward; that all he had to do was to go to Bow 
Street, and say, ^ A convict, named Adolphus Truxo, sent 
out to the plantations for life, has escaped, and has returned 
to England, and may be found at a certain tavern at 
Wapping. He cannot be mistaken, being a huge n^ro 
seven feet in height ; he boasts, truthfully or not, that in 
order to compass his escape he miutlered three overseers. 
He will fight. You must therefore send a large posse of 
determined men. Tlie reward ? I will call for it when 
you have effected the capture.' 

As it happened, and as you shall hear, he never got 
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the reward ; but, in the meantime, Oliver did not carry 
Truxo and his wife DoU on board that ship. 

First, he found a great crowd, both of men and of 
women, gathered together in the street before the tavern. 
They were all violently agitated ; the women were talking 
together, every one as loudly as she could, so as to be 
heard, if possible, above the rest. The talk was full of 
all^ations, charges, rumours, reports, suspicions, and 
threatening. Oliver heard broken parts of the exclama- 
tions : — 

* They say he^s settled two of the constables at least ; 
two are stone dead ; more than two, six at least, are 
knocked o^ the head, senseless, besides two desperately 
wounded with broken ribs and arms. He is fighting them 
all together. He^s a lion, not a man ; they have sent to 
the Tower for soldiers. Where is Doll, hb wife P They 
say that Doll brought in the constables. No, she never 
did. She^s fButhful, is Doll. She is with her man still ; 
she i8 looking on, and heaving things when she gets a 
chance ; she^s as good as any man. She did sell him. She 
did not sell him ; she is fighting with him ; hanging is not 
good enough for her; she is standing up for her man. 
He is upstairs in his bedroom. Doll keeps the stairs with 
the poker. They are going to starve him out ; he will set 
fire to the house ; the landlord has run away. The man 
will be hanged if they take him alive. Shame to hang so 
proper a man, though black of colour ! Who sold him ? 
Who laid information ? If we knew we would tear him to 
pieces ; we would knife him ; we would tear him with oiur 
very finger-nails. Wretch ! villain ! Lord save and pro- 
tect us from aU informersP 

And so on with contradicting statements, but all tend- 
ing to show that a fight was going on, and that Mr. 
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AdolphuB Truxo was defending himself valiantly against 
the ofBoers of justice. 

As for the men, they stood about in groups; they 
whispered each other; they looked dangerous. It was 
evident that they were thinking of a rescue. To a man of 
less courage than Oliver the situation was dangerous in 
the extreme, because a crowd is always suspicious and 
he was a stranger. Fortunately, no one noticed him. 
Stranger or not, Oliver scmned to show any fear. He 
pushed through the crowd to the fix>nt. 

At this moment the man of whom they were speaking 
appeared at his window, that of the first floor. He threw 
open the casem^it and stood before them all, foaming at 
the mouth and roaring without words, like a bull at bay ; 
he was a proper man indeed, if to be so tall and of such 
immense strength makes a man proper. His rou{^ waist- 
coat had been torn open in a recent encounter ; he had no 
coat, his broad square shoulders and his deep chest were 
partiy exposed ; it was surely impossible for a man to look 
stronger or more terrible than this black warrior driven to 
bay and fighting for his life. One understood by the look 
of the man^s face that he would not be taken alive, and it 
was not apparent how a posse of constables armed only 
with staves could kill him. 

He had a wound of some kind on his face, and the red 
blood was trickling down his cheek ; his fierce eyes flamed 
like those of a wild beast in wrath ; he bellowed, looking 
down upon the people below, with rage inarticulate. Tliere 
was no longer the least touch of terror in the man : while 
he sat alone in his bedroom and thought of what might 
happen, and of that accursed prison, he might tremble with 
fear; once face to face with the danger, all the brute 
surged upwards in him, with the courage of the bull or that 
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of the African lion, and with the fierce lust of fight and 
the joy of battle. Such he must have looked when, to 
procure his freedom, he fought and slew the overseers in 
the plantation of Virginia. 

Oliver looked on from the fore-front of the crowd ; he 
could not choose but regard the brave creature with 
admiration, as' he made one more, and the last, fight for 
escape. He also perceived at once that unless the people 
of the crowd attempted a rescue, there was no hope for the 
man. At a word the crowd would have followed Oliver, or 
any other who offered to lead. But he had the prudence 
to keep quiet. The posse that had been brought out 
against the negro consisted of twenty men ; they were 
armed with clubs, nothing more than the ordinary staves, 
but they were a company of picked men who knew 
that they had come out for roi^ work. Six of them 
stood guarding the door of the tavern ; the other fourteen 
were gathered under the. window at which the negro stood 
defying them. He had no weapon ; he shook his huge fist 
at them ; he defied them, he cursed them. Within could be 
heard at intervals the shrill voice of Doll, who guarded the 
staircase, and tore up the banisters and threw eveiything 
she could lay hands upon at the assailants. 

Some of the constables showed on their heads and faces 
the marks of the fight in bruises, wounds, and bleeding 
places ; these were chiefly due to the defensive efforts of 
Doll, but they only increased the rage of the men, and 
their determination to effect an arrest. Should one man 
and one woman hold out against twenty? The head 
constable stood out in front, exhorting the man to come 
down and to surrender; but his words were either not 
heard or were disregarded. 

^Jump downf cried the women. 'Jump on their 
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heads and make a run for it! Man! it^s your oioly 
chance. Jump, ye devil, jump !^ 

* Steady, men, steady !^ said the leader. * We are twenty 
to one. Let him jump. He^U have to jump before l<»ig.^ 

Then a voice was heard from the crowd — ^the only un- 
friendly voice : 

* Don^t knock him over the head. He^s a black mggv. 
You can^ hurt his head. Strike at his shins — iVs no use 
to strike at his thick skulL Batter his shins — surround 
him and all of you together batter his shins !^ 

Tlie speaker was a sailor — mate of a West African 
trader — one of those who deal in black flesh, and regard a 
n^;ro with contempt — a slave who must be lashed if he is 
refradxnry, and kicked till he is humble. 

The prisoner in the bedroom still looked out, hesitating ; 
fourteen constables were stationed below him. Should he 
jump down upon all their heads ? 

' Jump — Lord love ye !** cried the wom^i. * Drop down. 
It's nothing. You won^ hurt yourself. Jump ! Jump, 
ye fool ! Jump, and run for it !^ 

The men of the crowd made a movement ; they drew 
together ; they looked dangerous. 

The casement window was narrow for a man of the 
negroes bulk, but he was able to get his legs through, and 
¥dth a little squeezing his body followed after ; thai, for a 
moment, he hung clinging by one hand to the window-sill, 
his feet no more than three or four feet from the ground, 
and his back to the wall. Had he dropped immediately 
he might have escaped — at least, a rescue mig^t have been 
attempted. But he hesitated ; he himg by the window- 
sill for half a minute in apparent uncertainty, and the men 
of the crowd who might have made a rush waited, looking 
on. As has been said, had there been a leader among 
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them to give the word, the end might have been different. 
But they waited for the word and the lead, and they 
waited too long. 

At that moment one of the constables, mindful of the 
exhortation to strike at the shins, swung round his club 
and brought it down upon the negroes shins, which are, as 
is well known, like the heel of Achilles, being the most 
vulnerable part of his frame. They might have battered 
at his skull in vain, but the shin — the shin ; it is a negroes 
most tender part. The man dropped on the ground with 
a yell of agony ; he fell headlong in a heap ; he strove to 
rise, but his enemies were upon him. He received, without 
an attempt, for the moment, to defend himself, all the 
dubs upon his head; they had no effect upon him; he 
was waiting to recover from the blow upon his shins. He 
was about to make one more effort, when one among them 
— ^was it one of the constables ? but a constable is not 
armed with a sword — ran upon him with that weapon and 
drove it through his ribs fix>m behind. One knows not 
who did the thing ; in the confusion the man who did it 
escaped notice. It was perhaps the mate who gave the 
advice about the negroes shins. 

The negro raised his arms ; he sprang to his feet with a 
hoarse roar, and he fell down dead. 

The man had come to the end of his tether. For such 
an one he had enjoyed a long rope, and had been allowed 
to commit many crimes. But the Fates do not grant more 
than a certain period of lawlessness ; it is sometimes short 
and sometimes long ; it comes to an end soon or late. 
This man was a murderer, a housebreaker, a shoplifter, a 
highway robber, a footpad; there was no kind of crime 
that he had not committed joyfully and eagerly ; he had 
set before himself as an imaginary hero one who broke all 
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the laws. Then the Fates at last interfered ; the thread 
was cut. 

* Who done it ?'* asked the constable, looking round — 
* who done it ? 

Nobody answered; nobody knew. There was no one 
standing by with a sword in his hand. 

'Well, the man^s dead; if we hadnl; killed him, be 
would have killed us. Who done it, though Y" 

« * ♦ ♦ » 

The constables gathered together ; the fig^t was over ; 
at their feet prone lay the body of the man they had come 
out to take. The honour of a constable is concerned with 
a successful capture. At the same time, the men of the 
posse were perhaps pleased that a man of so much courage 
and such vast strength should have failed in his last 

struggle and so should have cheated the gallows. 

* » « • • 

There came running out of the door none other than 
Doll, his poor faithful wife, battered and beaten by her 
husband^s brutality, yet, womanlike, fighting for him and 
loving him to the end. With a shriek she threw herself 
upon the dead body. 

* Tis his wife,^ said the women among themselves. 
They weie whispering now, awestruck in the presence of 
Death. ' Look at her. They call her Doll. She married 
him five or six years ago ; you remember. We laughed 
at her because she had got a black man. He was a good 
husband to her when he was at home, except for a black 
eye now and again, and a kick maybe, and sometimes a 
turn of the strap. What odds for a black eye with such 
a husband as that ? 

They carried the body into the house and upstairs to 
the room where he had slept. Doll followed with despair 
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in her face. Then the constables marched away in silence. 
The landlord, who had not run away as reported, but was 
waiting the event in the kitchen, prepared for the coroner^s 
inquest, which would be a thirsty job ; and the crowd dis- 
persed, the women still chattering and the men downcast 
and reproachful. They ought, it was felt, to have rescued 
so hmve and strong a victim of the law. 

Oliver attended the inquest, standing modestly at the 
door. The coroner and the jury viewed the body. They 
took the landlord's evidence. The man and his wife had 
come to his house some days before. They had money, 
and they took a room — ^the room which the jury had seen ; 
they paid for the room and for the food and drink which 
they ordered. They were free with their money. The 
man never told the landlord what was his trade or any- 
thing about himself. For his own part, so long as his 
customers paki their way and behaved quiet and reasonable 
he asked no questions ; the company that used his house was 
most respectable ; they found the man friendly and plea- 
sant That was enough for him. When the constables came 
to arrest him, Truxo was down below, by himself, except 
for his wife. He fought the whole posse, having for weapon 
nothing but a chair, which he soon reduced to a leg ; being 
overpowered by numbers, he escaped up the stairs and 
barricaded the door ; he got out of the window and was 
set upon by the constables. Some one in the crowd — some 
person unknown — ^who had a sword, drew it and ran it 
through a vital part. 

The head constable also gave evidence. Information 
had been received that a certain man, a housebreaker, 
had escaped fix>m the plantations of Virginia, whither he 
had been transported for life : the man's name was Truxo ; 
he was a negro who had been sentenced to death, but his 
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sentence was commuted. The constable was oiderod to 
summon a posse and to arre^ the man; he brought twenty 
constables with him ; there was a fight ; the man threatened 
to murder everybody ; the fight was terminated by a sword- 
thrust which killed the man and prevented further mis- 
chief and the probable loss of life. Had he been arrested 
he would have been hanged most certainly. Runaway 
cases were never pardoned ; a man may have one chance 
but not more. 

The coroner summed up. Tlie jury found that the man 
had met with his death in the course of resistance to the law, 
and that it was justifiable homicide. So edl was over ; the 
jury went away. Oliver felt sorry for the fate of the 
man, who was, after all, in spite of his daring and his 
strength, a mere criminal, unworthy of pity ; then, he too 
came away. There was nothing more to be done. Truxo 
was dead ; he had certainly left no papers behind ; his 
widow knew nothing, or remembered nothing, of the 
events of the Fleet marriage ; there was no cause to fear 
her ; she would make a living somehow or other — how do 
such women make a living P 

He did not think it necessary to communicate the sad 
intelligence to the captain of the ship ; the oflioer had lost 
his passenger, but was the richer by his passenger'^s pay. 

Oliver went back to Drury Lane and put off his dis- 
guise. * I shall Bot want it any more,^ he said. ^ My 
business is ended.** 



CHAPTER XXVI 

'remember not past years ^ 

OuvER^s task was done. Isabel was safe. No charge 
could now be brought against her. Hie bridegroom in 
that terrible marriage was silenced by death ; the man of 
revenge was silenced by drink and seclusion; the Fleet 
parson was dead, his registers were destroyed ; the dress- 
maker was a woman of many secrets, all of which were 
safe with her, provided she had her ladies^ custom. Lord 
Stratherrick could do nothing but repeat what he had 
heard, but his silence had been bought, and that in the 
most firiendly manner possible. The landlord of the 
Grapes had no purpose to gain by repeating a rumour of 
which he bad no proof. His silence, too, had been bought. 
The lady'*s reputation, in a word, was saved. It only 
remained to communicate to her the news that the busi- 
ness was now concluded, and the past buried, and that, as 
far as could be predicted, it would never be remembered 
or revived. 

Oliver sighed as he thought of the reward that might 
be offered him. He recalled Alice^s warning that Isabel 
regarded him in a way which he could not return. For 
now, in the first flow of gratitude, words might be said, a 
reward might be offered, which, in common gratitude for 
all Isabel had done for him, he could not refuse. He 
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owed everything to her — ^his freedom, his good name, his 
present prospects, his hopes, his ambitions. He repeated 
to himself that she had found him in the deepest distress, 
and had taken him out of his misery. He had no right to 
entertain even the thought of any other woman, if this 
woman should haply claim more than gratitude, more than 
fiiendship. 

Isabel was in her parlour, the i^m at the back on the 
ground-floor — ^her own room, where she sat when she was 
alone, surrounded by her books and her pictures. She 
looked up, when Oliver appeared, with an inquiring glance. 

^ Madam,^ he said, * I bring you what, I hope, you will 
consider the best possible news."* 

* You always bring me good news, Oliver. You have 
prepared me for it. Tell me quickly what your news is. 
You have concluded the whole matter ? I am still more 
anxious than I can tell you. Oh ! you have done so much. 
But there are many slips possible.^ 

^ Providence, madam, has been all along on your side — 
may I say on our side .'^ 

* Surely you may say so. But how ?' 

^ Your enemies are finally scattered. You will hear no 
more of them.' 

* What have you done ? Has that man gone away at 

last?' 

* Madam, it is not what I have done. It is surely the 

hand of the Lord. You were in the hands of wicked men. 
They are silenced and powerless. As for the escaped 
convict ' 

He paused, thinking how best to present the story of 
the last scene. 

^ Have you seen him safely on board ? Has the ship 
sailed ?' 
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* He has gone, madam,^ Oliver replied solemnly. * He 
has gone, but not on the ship provided for him. Dis 
aUier visum : by the gods the end was otherwise appointed. 
He has embarked on the ship whose pilot is Charon. 
Someone — believe me, madam, not myself — betrayed him 
to the hands of justice as an escaped convict. The 
constables were sent out in force to arrest him. He fought 
them, being a fellow of infinite courage, and well-nigh 
escaped them, for the moment ; but in the fi^t someone, 
I know not who — not myself — drew a sword, and so h6 
fell. He was a murderer, a robber, the companion of 
murderers and robbers, and he has surely met with the 
death that he deserved. But not — ^not, madam — at my 
hands."* 

Isabel sighed, but not with grief. 

* He is dead — ^you say that he is dead. Poor wretch ! 
I cannot choose but feel relieved. You think that he has 
left nothing — ^no papers of any kind — behind him ? 

*' What papers could such a man possess, or leave, who 
knew not how to read or write ? He has left nothing — 
neither papers, nor record, nor history. He has descended 
into the silent grave ; his place knoweth him no more. 
The waters of oblivion have closed over his head. Well 
for him that he has perished in this way instead of the 
way he feared and deserved.** 

Isabel bowed her head. 

* Can I pretend to be sorry T she asked. * If we may 
not desire the death of a sinner, we may, at least, acknow- 
ledge the hand of Providence when a sinner is cut down. 
It might have been myself, Oliver. What else have I 
deserved ? And can I ever forget that I once held that 
man'*s hand while the parson declared that those whom 
Grod had joined together man must not part T 
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*Dear lady, that was no marriage. He was already 
married/ 

* It was a marriage in my own mind ; all the guilt of 
such a marriage is mine ; it was in my intention. I can 
never forget the shame and the humiliation of it."* 

^ Let the memory of the day and the hour perish. Dear 
madam, forget the man and the incident. As for the 
other: the poor drunkard who in his sober moments 
talked of revenge, who pretended that you made him 
bankrupt '^ 

* What of him ? Have you provided for his comfort — 
his maintenance ? Remember he is Alice'^s father.^ 

* You know that he is in the King'^s Bench Prison. He 
is now submiMive and repentant-that k, afraid he wiU 
get no more drink. I have ventured to pledge your word 
for a small allowance, which will give him a sufficioicy. 
It is the best place for him, believe me. At the tavern 
where he lived he drank all day long. He would have 
been killed in a few days or weeks. Already he had b^^ 
to see rats and creeping things, which is the worst sign 
in the world. He will live a little longer in the prison ; 
if it is worth while to prolong a useless life, in the hope of 
repentance, which, I think, seldom comes to a drunkard. 
But he has had a fright; he will never again talk of 
revenge. If he again forgets what he has once endured 
and talks at random, he knows that he will have to return 
to misery; he will have to go back to the Poor side, 
where there is no drink to be obtained except for money, 
and he will have no money.** 

* I must tell his wife and Alice where he is. Oliver, it 
was my sin that found me out when tins man was taken 
to my brother-in-law with his story and his lamentations. 
He goes into a prison where he will die — a pauper. I 
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remain outside, free and rich. What have I done that 
I should escape, while he is condemned ?^ 

' Madam, you have done many kind and good actions. 
These are your guardian angels ; they stand between you 
and evil ; they are your atonement. That mane's life has 
been a long course of drink, with the evils that drink 
brings with it. Do not waste your pity upon him.** 

' I will not. Poor wretch !' Yet she was wasting pity 
upon him. ' Perhaps his wife will go to see him."* 

*' There remained the Fleet parson. Madam, you will 
not be surprised to hear, perhaps, that shortly after you 
saw him this worthy divine went to bed drunk ; it was 
not, I believe, an uncommon ending of the day with him ; 
the candle set fire to the sheets, and in the extinguishing 
that followed, not only his life was lost, but his latest 
book of roisters was also burned irrecoverably. Madam, 
said I not that Providence was on your side? Afflavit 
Deus, The Lord hath once breathed, and your enemies 
are scattered.^ 

*' The Lord hath sent me also a faithful and most loyal 
friend.** She gave him her hand. He stooped and kissed 
it. She took his hand in her own and held it. He changed 
colour, thinking of what might be in her mind. Then she 
said softly : * Henceforth you are my brother. Do you 
understand ? — my brother.' 

Alas ! Oliver would never understand what she resigned, 
what it cost her to confer this title upon him. He only 
thou^t that Alice had been mistaken. 

' My brother,' she repeated. They were, he thought, 
tears of relief — say of gratitude — for her release. But 
they were not ; they were the tears which she could not 
choose but offer when she made surrender, once for all, of 
the dream that had filled her soul until it became a part 

«5 
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aiid parcel of her life, insomuch that without it there 
seemed no joy, or hope of joy, left at all. * All that I 
have is yours. Promise me that if you want anjrthing that 
I can give, you will tell me. It will be my happiness — my 
chief happiness, my brother — ^to watch your happiness.'' 
To promote this she was giving up to this loyal and true 
gentleman the bond which would have made him her own 
for life. * But who am I ? What can I do for a man like 
you ? I cannot help you. Wealth, honour, rank, office — 
all will be won by yourself for yourself. We women can 
only look on. There is a great future before you. And 
I shall sit and watch and thank God — yes, Oliver, thank 
(loD — all my life for you and for your success.'* 

She retained his hand ; he saw the tears rise to her eyes 
and roll down her cheek. He stood before her too deeply 
moved for speech, too deeply moved even to kiss her hand. 
At length he found words. 

^ Madam, remember what I owe you. Think what you 
have done for me. Could I do anjrthing — think of any- 
thing — while there was a service left undone for you T 

^ Nay, but you make too much of a simple act.^ She 
dried her tears. ^ Oliver,^ she said, ^ there is one thing that 
I must do for you. Oh ! one thing that I must do — and 
that to-night — immediately.*^ 

* What is that, madam ?' 

* It is the thing that is dearest in your thoughts, and 
lies nearest to your heart Oh ! Oliver, you have pre- 
served my reputation. Indeed, I think you cannot know 
how great a thing you have done for me. My sin — mj 
grievous sin — ^found me out and followed me even to this 
place where I thought myself secure. I was threatened 
as you know. Those who threatened me were ruthless. 
They wanted to rob me of all, and to tear ficom me my 
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good name. Alas ! Heaven knows that I had deserved all 
— all — all. But you, O best of friends — ^you saved me ! 
Oliver ! once more — what is the thing that is nearest to 
your heart i^ 

^ Madam,^ he stammered, ^ what should it be but my 
ambition and my hopes ?^ 

^ I do not mean your ambition. I said your heart, 
Oliver, not your head.^ 

*' Can it be other than the continuance of your friend- 
ship and my servicer 

* That is still your head. I said your heart, Oliver — 
your heart. Answer me faithfully, my brother."* 

' Madam, what am I to say ? You know not what you 
ask.' 

^ You think so ? You shall see. Tell Alice that I 
would speak to her. Will you ring the bell ?'* 

He pulled the bell-rope. 

*' Child," said Isabel, when Alice appeared, ^ we want 
your help. No one can put us right except yourself. I 
have asked Oliver to tell me what is nearest to his heart. 
Perhaps you know. He seems unable to reply. Will you 
help him ?"" 

The girl crimsoned, and then turned pale. 

^ Madam," she said, ^ how can I know Mr. Macnamara's 
heart?" 

* Little hypocrite ! How beuily you play that part ! 
Why, child, you were never made for an actress. Ixx)k 
at this man : he cannot act a part either. Look at him ! 
And he is a barrister ! He has no words of reply to a 
simple question. Well, there is no one who knows 
Oliver's heart better than yourself. For you have betrayed 
yourself. It was on the night of the thunderstorm. I 
was sitting here, and voices — ^your voices — came up to my 
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open window from the garden. Alice, my dear, they were 
the Toioeg of you and Oliver. I heard what you were 
saying. Shall I relate those words ?"* 

* No ! — no— no^madam.' 

^ Then, Alice, you must help me. I have asked Oliver 
to tell me what is nearest to his heart He seems unable 
to reply. This eloquent lawyer can move a jury, but he 
cannot move himself. Will you help him ? 

The girl crimsoned, and then turned pale. 

*' Madam," she stammered, and then, like her lover, she 
remained silent. 

^ I am a woman, Alice ; therefore I have eyes to see. I 
am not like those foolish men, who see nothing and under- 
stand nothing. Do you believe that I have not observed 
certain looks — of the kind called betraying looks— in 
Oliver^s eyes? Do you believe that I have forgotten 
your words P Ah, Alice ! for loyalty and love, where is 
thy equal if it be not thy lover? Tell me honestly, what 
is nearest to his heart ?"* 

Then Oliver took the girPs hand, and made answer. 

*' Madam, let me answer for Alice. I have ventured to 
love this maiden.'' 

* Why — there ! there ! Alice, do you hear ? He repeats 
what he told you in the garden. But I forbid you to 
repeat what you said."* 

' Madam !' 

* He dares to say that he loves you. Why, Alice, your 
lover has consigned your father to a debtors'* prison. Can 
you forgive him ? He will be a prisoner for life ; we shall 
not, to be sure, starve him. But — can you forgive him F 

* Madam, my father is — what you know. Oliver could 
not commit an act that was cruel or unjust, or do any- 
thing but what was right and honourable.* 
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' But consider, wilfbl girl, Oliver has his name and fame 
to make. Would you hamper him at the outset ? 

* Madam, he has done me the honour to say that he 
loves me. I will not hamper him. ... I will let him 
go free from my promise. It is enough that I have heard 
him say once that he loves me.'' 

'After all,^ said Isabel, laughing through her tears, 
' you are a pair of fools. You think that you can live 
on words and vows and poetry and promises and hopes. 
It is like living on air instead of mutton-chops. Let me 
advise ; let me provide. Alice, my dear, take his hand. 
Child, you blush and tremble. See — men have no shame 
— he takes your hand without a thought of trembling. 
You will marry him to-morrow morning, or the day 
after, or when you choose. The sooner the better. Alice, 
my dear, Oliver has become my brother — ^you are my 
brother, Oliver, are you not ?** 

' Madam — ^you say so.' 

' Therefore, Alice, you will be my sister. It is a tender 
relation, child ' — for Alice burst into tears and fell at her 
feet — * it is duty ; it is gratitude ; it is atonement For 
oh, my dear ! my dear ! if my sin has found me out, the 
Lord has granted forgiveness. Ah, dear Lord !' — she 
clasped her hands — ^ in mercy Thou rememberest not past 
years."* 



THE END 
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yal«H«*s Vato. | A Ufo I nfyat. | Monads Ch olco. I By Woman's WtC 

CrowD Svo, cloth v. 64. each. 



crowD 8V0, ciotn v. m. cacn. 
Tbo Cost of hor Pride. I Barbara, Lady's Hald and PMrtM. I A Pldht with tats. 
A Ooldan Aotomn. | Mrs. CrlohtoiPs Orodltor. | The Btep-moiher. 



A Missing Hero. 



Ali en (F. M.).— Green as Grass. Crown 8vo . cloth, y. ^. 
Allen (Grant), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 

The Bvolatlonlst at Large. I Moorland Idylls. 

Post-Pvandlal Philosophy. Crown >to, art linen, y. 6d. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 64. each : post Svo, illustrat^l boards, ax. each. 



■abyUm. ta illustrations. 
Rtrange Stories. 
The Beekonlng Hand. 
Por Malmle's Bake. 
PhlUstla. 
In all Shades. 



The Devil's Die. 
ThU Mortal Coll. 
The Tents of Bhem. 
The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter, 
tinder Soaled Orders. 



The Duehess of Povysiaad. 

Blood Boyal. 

Ivan Gree" 

TheBeaUi 

At Market 



reefs MaateralsMb 
ally^wg. a4lllusts. 
rket Valiie. 



Dr. Palllser*s Patient. Fcap. Svo. cloth boards, is. 64. 



Anderson (Mary).— Othello's Occup ati on. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d, 
Antrobus (C. L.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Qnallt y Com er t A Study of Remorse. | W lldarsmoor. 

Appieton (G. Webb).— Rash Conclusions. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 
, Arnold (Edwin L.ester), Stories by. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phanletan. Crown Sro, doth extra, wkh n 

inostrarions by H. M. PAGBT, y.6d.i post Svo. fllustrated boards, sr. 
The Constable of St. Mleholas. with Frontispiece by S. L. Wood. Crown 8ro. doth. 3*. 64,% 
pic ture doth, flat back, af. 

Artemus Ward's Worlcs. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, y.'grf.— Also a POPULAR EPmow post 9ro, picttire boards, ax. 

Ash ton (John), Worlcs by. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

Humour, wit, and Batlre of the Seventeenth Century. With 8a Illustrations. 
Bn^tsh Carleature and Sat ire on Napoleon the Pl rst. With 115 Illustrations. 

Boelal Life In the Belgn of Queen Anne. With 8$ lUu stratkwii. Crown Svo, doth. sr. M 

Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6x. each. 
Boelal Life under the Regency, with 90 Illustrations. 
Florlsel's Polly 1 The Story of Ghorgr IV. WHh Photngravura Frontispiece and la Ilhistratloea. 

Bacteria, Yeast Funfifi, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W. B. GROVg. B.A. With 8 7 Illustrations. Crown Sv o. cloth ext ra, y. 6rf. 

Baildon (H. B.).— (Robert Louis Si even H>n : A life Study in 

Critidsro. With a Portraits. Crown Svo, bnckraoi, 6r. 
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Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.}, Works by. 

■n^sh ■ornaaMS t Their Sources xbd Siffuifications. Crown &-vo, doth, js. 6d. 
CarlosltlAS of Porltan MomanclXure* Crown Bvo, cloth. 3/. 6d. 



Barr (RobeK: Luke 5harp), Stories by. Cr. 8vo, cl, y, 6d, each. 

In a ItaaBMV Ckalr. WUh Fronttopiece and Vi|rnette by Dhmain HaMMONO. 
From Whosa Bmume, &c, Whh 47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
ReVABfA ! With IS Illustrations by LANCELOT SPBBO and others. 

a WoBum Intarvaaeo* With 8 illustrati ons by H al Hu kst. 

Th« Unoli>n<lng Kast t Notes on a Visit to the Farther Edffa of the Medftemaeaa. Witb m 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

a Boyal Tramp. With is llhistrations by E. J. SULLIVAW. Crown 8yo. doth, gift top, 6^ 



Barrett (Prank), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, iUustratM 



8vo, illustrated boards, v. each ; dotB, ax. 6d. each. 
Tha Bin of Olfa Zasaoalloh. I John Fordt and Hla Halvnata. 

Batwaon Ufa and Daath.. , , . ^ I A a«comn* Vangaanea. 
Folly MonlaoB. | lauia Iiady Llntoa. I laaut. Bamabaa. | Found Oalliy« 
A Prodlgal*8 PMgraaa. | Hon aat Dayla. I For I»o ya and Honour. 

Crown Sto, doth. 3^. 6d. each ; post 8vo. picture lx>ards, as. each ; doth limp. sr. 6d, each. 
Fattarad for Ufa. I Tha Woman of tha Iron Braoalata. i Thm llardintf Scaadal 
A Mlaalatf Witaaaa. With 8 Illustrarions by W. H. M ARGHTSON. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. M. each. 

Undar a Btranga Maak. With 19 lUusts. by E. F. Brewtnall. | Waa Bha Juatiaad ? 

Barrett (Joan).— Monte Carlo Stories. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 



Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, xr. 6d. each ; post 8ro, iUnstrated boards, u. each ; doth limp, «r. 6d, eadu 

Raadj-Bonajr Mortlbo~ — * " — " — ~ 

Tha Ooldan Battarfly. 



Hy UtUa Olrl. 
Wltta Harp and Oro 



Tha Baaxny BIda. 
Tha Caaa of Mr. Lueraft. 
Twaa In Trafalgar'a Bay. 
Tlia Tan Taaia* Tanajat. 



Thia Bon of Tulcan. 

Tha Honka of Thalama. 

By Calia'a Arbonr. 

Tha Chanlain of tha Flaat. . 

V* There are also LIBRARY EDITIONS of au the abore, excepting the first two. La^ge crowu Svo 
clolh extra, ts. each. ^ 

Besant~(Slr Walter), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extn, ^r* 6d. each : post 8vo. lUustrated boards, ax. each ; doth Hmp, ar. 6d. each. 
Ail Bortaand Condltlona of ilan. with la Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
Tha Captalna' Room, &c With Frontispiece by E. J. Whebler. 
All in a Cardan Fair. With 6 illustrations ly Harry Furniss. 
Dorothy Foratar. With Frontispiece by CliARLBS Green. -' 

Unola Jiaok, and other Stories. | Ohlldraa of OlhaoB. 

Tha World Want Vary Wall Than. Whh ta Uustrntions by A. FORBSTOa. 
Harr Paalaai His Rise, his Greatness, and hb FaU. | Tha Ball of Bt. Panl*di 
For F^th and Fraadom. With Illustrations by A. Forbstthr and F. Waodv. 
To Call Bar Hina, &c. With 9 inustraiions by A. FORESTIER. 
Tha Holy Roaa, &c. With Frontispiece by F. BarnaRD. 

ArmoraT Of Lyonaaaa t A Romance of To-day. With ta Umtratlons fay F. BARNARD. 
Bt. Katharlna^i by tha Towar* with ta llhistrations by C green.— Also in picture doth, fiat 

back, 8X. 
Yarbana Camallla Btaphaaotia, &c._With a Fronti^>lece by Gordon Brownb. 
Tha Ivory Gata. I Tha Rabal Quaan. 

Bayond tha Dreama of Avariea. With n lUostrations hy w. H. Hydb. 

In Daaoon'a Ordara* Ac Wttb Frontispiece bjr A. Fokestibr. | Thm Ravolt of MmMt 
Tha Maatar Oraftaman. I Tha City of Hafug e. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ir. 6d. each. 
A Fountain Baalad. | Tha Changeflng. | Tha Favrth Qaaar^loa. 

Crown 8to. doth, gilt top. 4r. each. 
Tha Qranga Girl. With 8 lUus; rations by F. PbCRAm. 
Tha Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustrations by C. Demain^Hamuond. 
Mo Othar Way. With Illustrations. IPrt^rb^, 

Popular editions. B^odUim 8vo, 6<£ each. 

Tha Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WALTER BBSAMTaad WALTER H. PotXOCX. 
With 50 Illustrations by CHRIS Hamm ond a nd Ji;LSGoonicAN. Crown Svo, doth, 3^ . &f. 

Fifty Taara AiO* with 144 lUustrations. Crown 8ro, doth, y. Crf. 

Tha^nlo^of RIehardJalfarlaa, With Portrait. Crown ftwo. doth. 6r. 

London, with xas Illustrations. Demy 8to, doth. 7^. ^d, 

Wastminstar. whh an Etched Frontispiece by P. S. WALKER, R.E, and 130 nhtstratkms tw 

William Patten and others. Library Edition, demr 8to, doth gilt and gilt tope isr's 

POPULAR Edition, demy Sto, doth. is. 6rf. 1 

Bonth London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walkbr, R.E., and iiB Ilhistratiofts, 

Demy Rro, doth gilt and gilt lop, x&r. : POPULAR EDITION, demy 8iro, doth, ^s <mi. 
Baat London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WaLkbr. and 55 Ilhiatranona by PtUL 

May. L. Raven Hill, and Joseph Pennkll. Deroy $to. cloth, i8r. 
Jcrasalam t The City of Herod and Soladin. By Waltur I^BSANT and E. H. PALMER. Fourth 

Edition. With a new Chapter, a Map. and xi iDustratioos, Small demy 8to, doth, 7/. M 
Blr Rloiiard Wblttintfton. WKh Frontispiece. Crown 8^, art Itnen, jr. 6d, 
Gaspard da OoUgny. With a Portmit. Crown 8vo. art iipwi, y. 6d, 
The Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8fo, doth, red top. ir. net. 

ilB Wa Ara, and AaWaMavBa. Crown Sro. buckram, gOt top, «r. Vfihortfr, 

Basaya and HIatoriattaa. Crown Svo. buckram, gfli top. fir. iSh»rt^, 



Tha Goldan Bnttarfly. I Tha Chaplain of tha Flaet. 

Ready-Honay Mortiboy. I Tha Oranga GirL 
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Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,' &c.), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, doth «Etra, 3/. 6tt, each ; post 8n\ IQastnted boards, v. «ach. 
Bod apldor. \ Hire. 

Beaconsfleid, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 

I ■^-■■■ 1 . — -^l.l M ■■■■■■ ■ .Mipi ■■ I ■■■■■I ■■■ ■^■^^^ i» ■ ■ ■.»■ ■■ .^^—M i^.^ 

Bechstein (Ludwij:). — As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Storias. With Additional Tales by the Brothers ORIMM, and 98 Uustratioos by RiCHTBR. Sqvart 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. td. ; gilt edges, js. 6d. , 

Beiiew (Prank).— The Art of Amoslng: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts, GaiiMS, Tricks, Piudes, and Charades. Whh 300 inustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4J. 6d. 

Bennett (Arnold).— The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gil t top. 6f. ^ 

Bennett (W. C, LL. P.). —Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. limp. 25. 
Bewick CThomas) and his Papils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

inustrations. Square 8vo. doth extra, y. 6d, 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life : Tales of Soldiers and 

CJTiUaas. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6<t ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*. 

Bill Nye*s Comic History of the United States. With 146 lUus- 

trations by P. OPPER. Crown 8^0. ctoth extra, y. 6rf. ^ 

Bindioss (Harold), Novels by. 

Alnelle'e Ja-Ja 1 A Romance of the Hinterland. Crown Sro, doOi. y. &Jl 
iH Bowey of Wheat. Crown 8yo. doth, gilt top. 6s. 

Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

' Dor* Myvl, the IiOdy DetOetflire. Crown 8to, doth, y. 6d. • pictare doth, flat back, as. 
BhUIeleJth end Bhamreelt. Crown 8»o, ctoth. y. 6d. 

Bourget (Paul)«— A Living Lie. Translated by John db Villibrs. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by 

BntfUeh Memhente : Memoirs hi lOustfatloB 

trarions. Crown 8ra^ doth, y. 6d. 
■nCUeh Mewapapere 1 Chapters In the History ofToumalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo. doth, ay. 
The other Bide of the Bmla Peehe Relief Bxpedltlon. Crown 8ro. cloth, 6s, 

■■ ■ ■ — ■ - ■ - ■ _ ^ ^ 

Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

53 lUustratloos by A. S. BOVa Fcap. 4to. doth gilt and gilt top. 6s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 25. each. 

Chjonlclee ef Wo-Men*e Iiand. I Camp Wote e . { Beyege I 4fe. 



BntfUah Memhente : Memoirs hi lOustfaftioB of the Progress of British Commerce. ViVCbi 32 Ulua- 
trations. Crown 8ra^ doth, y. 6d. 



Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

Ilhistrating the Orkin of our Vulgar Customs, Cere m onies, and Superstitions. With th« Additions of Sir 
Henry Ellis. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6^. 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— 51um Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Ufie. Crown 8hro, doth, y. 6ti, 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

The Reedev*e Handbook of Famoue Hemee In Fiction* Allaslone, Refereneee* 
Pvoverbet Plote, Btorlee* end Poeme. Together with an English and American 
Bibliography, and a List op the authors and Dates of Drauas and operas, a 
New EdltioD, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8to. cloth, ts 6J. 

A IMetlMUUPF OC Mlreeleei ImiUtive. Realistic, and Dogmadc Crown 8to. doth, y. &i. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 45. 6i. each. 

More Worlds then One t Creed of the PhOosopher and Hone of the Chri<itUn. With Plates. 
The Martjn of Bdenoei Galileo, Tycro Brake, and Keplp.k. With Portraits. 
Xiettere on Retnrel Me^C. With numerous illustrations. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. ANDERSON. M.A. Post 8ro, half-bound, ax. ' 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a Frontis- 

piece, by J. S. Cromp t ON, R.T . Crown 8 vo. cloth. 6s. 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

Post 8VO, Hkistrated boards, ar. ; doth limp, v. 6d, 
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Buchanan (Robert). Poems and Novels by. 

The OomBtot* Poetical Works of Robort BnclMHinn. a tqIs^ town 8vo. budkram. wtth 
Poctntt FronUsptooa to each volume , i«. __^ 

Crown Sto. doth. 6s. each. 
ThO OovlTs Caoo l a Bank HolkUy Interiode. Whn 6 lUustratloot 
Tho ■arthfnako; or. Six Days and a Sabbatlu 
Tkm WmndtVtlng JOW t a Chr totaas Carol 

Crown 8vo, doth, gr. 6d. eadi. 
The Ovioasit a Rhjrma Tor the Time. 
TbO "fiMafl of Manr tbO M otbegl a Christmas Card. 

Bl« Aba mnA hla Sevan Wi yee. Crown Sro, doth, aj. 6A 

Crown Svo, doth, sr. 6d. cadi ; pott 8vo. niustnted boards, sr. eadi. 



The Shadow of the Iword. 
A OhlM off Mature. Whh Frondsptece. 
Ood aad the Man. With u lUustratiotts by 
Lady KUaatrlek. XFrbd. Barnard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Fiootispiece by A. W. COOPBR. 



I«ove Me for Sver. With Fr 
Annan Water. I Foxglove~MaaoK 
The Now Ahelavd. I KaSel Dene. 
Matt t A Story oTa CaraTan. Whh Frontf^iiece, 
The Master of the Mine, with Frootis ' 
The Heir of Llane. | Woman and the ] 



Ciown 8vo^ doth, jr. 6d, each. 
Bed and Whltd HeatheB. | And romeda l An Idyll of the Great River. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and henry Murray. Crown tro, doth, with e 
F rontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 3s. 6tL ; post tro, picture boards, as. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy 8to. doth extra, js, 6d. 
Melaneholy Anatomised 1 An Abridgment of Burton^ anatomy. Poat 9to, ha!f<L. as. 6d, 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 

8to, Illustrated Doards, ar. each ; doth Usnp, ts. 6cL each. 

The Bhadow of a Crime. 1 A Bon of Hagar. | Vhm Deemsterb 

Also LriBRARY EDITIONS of Tho Doomster and The Bhadow of a Orlme. Mt in new type. 
crown Svo. and bound uniform with The Christian* 6s. each; and Cheap Popular Editions ot 
The Deemster, The Bhadow of a Crime, and A Bon of Hagar. medium 8vo. portrait-coves, 

6'. each.--Also tiie FiNB-PAPBR. EDITION of The Peomster, pott Bto, clotil, gOt top, Sif. DCtf 
le ather, gilt edges, y. net. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cniise ef the * Black 

Prince ' Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, sr. ___^________ 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

North-west. By E. B. OSBORN. B. A. With a Map. Crown 8vo. doth, 31. 6d. ^ 

Captain Collet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBDAN Larchby. Translated by Mrs. CARBY. With soo IBmrrsrlons. Crown Svo. 

doth, 3s, 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post Svo. cl., is. 6^ 

Correspondenoe of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Bmereon« lBM-1879. Edhcd by 

C. E. N O RTON. With Port raits. Two Vols., c rown Svo. doth , z^s. 

Carruth (Hayden).— the Adventures of Jones. With 17 Uiustra- 

tio ns. Fcap. 8>'o. doth, ax. ^ ____^ 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

The King In Yellow. Crown Svo. doth. ss. 6tf.; leap. Svo. doth Ump, af. 6A 
In the Quarter. Fcap. Svo, cloth, ax. 64. 



Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Ones.---VoL II.. Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWINBURNB.— VoL 
ill.. Transla ti ons of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., c rown Svo. doth, y. 6d, eachu 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With 

S Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts. Crown 40^ doth extra, y. 6d. 

Chaaeer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Mis. H. R. Hamtkis 

A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, doth, ar. 6d, 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open* 

hies. By Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. Woruald. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 

The Minor TaotlOS of Chess t A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces fai obedience to Stss- 

teglc Prhidple. By F. K. YOUNC and E. C. HOWBLL. Long fcap. 8vo. doth, ax. 64. 
The Bastings Chess Tonmament. Coatainini; the Authorised Account of the 030 Games 

glayed Aug.-Sept. 1895. With Annotations by PlLLSBURY, LASKBR, TARRASCH. STElNiTt 
CHIFKERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELHUFN, BLACKBURNR, GUNSBBRG, TINSLEY, MAS(.)N.a»d 

Albin ; Biojrraphical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and » Portraits. Edited by H. F. Ckbshirb. 
Cheaper EcUtlon. Crovn Svo, doth, y. 



i 
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Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

Clive (fliirs^"Archer)7Novel« by. 



Clodd (Edward. F.R.A.S .).— Mytha an d Dre a ma. Cr 

Coates (Anne) RJe'g Diary. Crown Svo. cloth. 31. &f. 

Cobban (J. Madaren), Novels by. 

Colerldgre (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. Svo, 

Colllns^lC. Allston).— Th e Bar S InU ter. Po»t Svo. boarda, 21. 
Collliis (John Churton, M.A.), Book3 by, 

Co 1 lTnB~(Morttmer and Prances), N ovels byl 

Cniwl 8VH. cbHh B«i>, ji. «.& HCli; IWIt Sid. aluEnua IxiIlJl. u. t»h, 

Wwam MIdDlfht to ■IdaUlib I BluhnnlU u4 asbolu, 

Xva PUkJ B* FalH. I Tb* viuata OauMy. 



S«*£b 



JBHIMI*! DBUOltn 
Tba BIHh aoS*. 
HmH ud _Bei*DM 

a RofiM'B ur*. 



Colman'B (Qeorge) Humorous Works: 'Broad Grios,' 'My Nighi. 

tci»n.ndS]lppmi.' ftg WuhL UemlFKmUipl M. Cro wn »va, dw lmlrj . y. Irf. 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Cto^vII Svo, cloth~ 
Colt-breaking, Hin ts onT By W. M- Hutchisoh. Cr. 8vq. cl., 31. U. 
Compton (Herbert),— The Inimitable Mrs. Masslnsham ; a 
Conva lescent Cookery. By Cathebine Rvah. C r. Bvo, h.; d.. 11. erf- 
C ooper (Edward H.).— OeoHory Hamilton. » Cr. Svo. elolb. 31. 6J. 
Co mlah (J, P.). —Sour Orape s : A Nove l. Cr. Svo. cloth, g il t top, fa . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or, The 



Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two dlrlson a Barge. With 44 lUustcatioDB by 



Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

T)w Prnphat et tk* Brut Smoky MaB&u 
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Cram <Raiph Adams) .—Black Spirits and White. Fcap. Svo, 

doth, u. td, 

Crellin (H. N.), Books by. 

BomMM^fl of tiM Old S«nitflo. With «iiniistntloRS by S. L. Wood. Crown Sro.doch. 3c M. 

•TljM of ttie Callpb* Crown BTO, cloth, ar. 

Th<il» MUfitii« ^ Drama. Crown 8yo. xs. ^ 

Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

ertra, with a Fron tis piece by DAW. BrarD. y. 6d, ; p o st Sto. Illustrated boards %t, 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By a R. 

CROCKETT, CILBBRT PARKER. HaROLO FREDERIC, 'Q.,' and W. CLARK RVSSBLI. Wilh s 

niustratloM by FRANK BRANGWYW. Crown Bvo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6i£. 

each ;_po«8To.fflustf«ted boards ax.Mch; doth Hmp. a*. 6rf. each. ^ _, ^, ^ 

TheRMd Lady 
Mantod^ aini 



ProPMpPrld*. 
AMfldof ~ 



DUma Bamlatftoii. 



A Famllr Uk' 

AThlrd 

Mr.JanrU. 



_ HtUUu 
81n<toT 



Crown 8ro, doth extra, y. 6d. each. 



■ooM Ob« BlM. I MlM fff lmaln<*» Past. I Barond tha Ptatai 

la tba KlBidom of Kanr* I Ja«oa, Ae. | Infatuation. 

^ lOaTwIth « lOustrations by SIDWEY PAGET. 



*To Lata' aa* Post 8ro, picture boards, af. j dotn Ump, ts. id. 

Tha CaVa- paw. With la illustrations by Fred. Pecram. Crown Bro. doth , gih top, 6s. 

Crulkshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbribs : The 

First, from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second, from 1844 to 1851. A Gatherhtj^ of tlie Best Hmnour of 
THACKERAY, HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITlf. A'BECKETT. ROBERT BROUGH. &rc. Wi'h 
numeroos Steel En^rarinffS and WoodcuU by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. HinB. Landbixs. Stc 
. Two Vol«..cfOwn8TO,doOigflt.7^«A each. ««..«« 
Tha I«lf» Of Oaoi<0 Orolkahaak. By Blancuaro Jerrold. With 84 XSustratloBa and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8to. doth eatra. y. id. 

Cummins: (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Large cr. Svo, cloth, 6*. each. 

In tha Habrtdao. Whh an Autotype Frontispiece and aalQastrations. 

In tba mnuOaFaa and on iha Indian Plains. WUb 4a laustrattonc 

Two HaapF Yaara In Oarlon. With ^ illustrations. 

Yla Corawall to B<ypt. with a Photogravure Frontispiece. 



Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instnictions 

for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering AndeiU MSS.. &c Fourth Edition, rarised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and » Coloured Kates. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8to. doth extra , y . id. ; p ost Sro . Iflustrated boards, ax. 

Davenant (Francis,'M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for their Sons when Starttag tn Ufa. Crown 8to. doth, ir. &/. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by Stanley WooT>. Crown Bro. doth extra, y. id. 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Worlcs by. Cr. Svo, if. ea.; d., u. 6^ ea. 

Oaa Thooaand Madleal Maxima and Siudleal Rlnta. 
MnvaaiT Hints t A Mother's Guide tn Health and Disease. 
Pooda nv tba Pat 1 The IMete dc Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 

^ _^jd« to LonS LliS. Crown 8yo. ay. ; doth limp, gj. id. 

Davles* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Worlcs. Collected and Edited, 

whh Introduction and Notes, by Rer. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8yot doth, gr. id. cnch. 

De Querln (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebutien. 

Whh a Memoir by SAINTS-BEUVB. Tranriated from the aotfa French Edition by JBSSIB P. Frotr- 
INGHAM. Fcap. Sro, ha lf-bound. 9S. id. 

De Malstre (Xavler).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Henry Attwbll. Post 8vo, doth limp, ax. id. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of THE OAKS. By Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8to. cloth limp, ai. id. 

Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Qlobe. With 220 lUostra- 

tions. Crown Svo. doth afxtra. ts. id. 

De Windt (Harry), Books by. 

Thventfli tha Oold-Plalda of Alaska to Batlat Straits. With Map and 33 ftin-p^* nhs- 

tratlons. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8to, cloth, is. 
Tma Talaa o f Tr aTal and Adyntnra. Crown 8vo. doth, y . id. 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfred Rimmbji. 

with SI nhtttradoBS by C A. Vandbrhoop and the AUTHOR. Square Sro, doth, y. id. 
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Dictionaries. 

The Rttader's Handbook of ramons HamM la Flotlpn, AUpsloas* B^fsraaoast 
Pvovarba* Plots, Bkorlas* and Pooms. Tocether with an Encush and American 
Bibliography, and a List of the Authors and Dates op Dramas and operas. Br 
Rev. E. C. BREWER. LL.D A New Edition, Rerised and Enlaigvd. Crown 8vo, cloth, j*. id. 

ML. DIetlonavy of Mljpaolos 1 Imitativo, Roalbtk, and Dosmatic By tho Rot. e. C Brewer, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, sr. 6^. 

VamlUar Short Sayings of Graat Man. With Hiatocical and Explanatory NotM by Samuel 
A. BENT. A.M. Crown 8vo. doth extra, jx. id. 

Tba Slang Olotlonan' t Etymoloeical. Hutorical. and AnecdotaL Crown Svo, doth. &r. 6d, 

WoPds, Pitota, and PhnuMSt A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out*or-th«-Way Mattara By 
_ ELIE2ER E DWARDS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d, 

Dilke (Rt. Hon. 5ir Charles, Bart., M.P.).— The British Empire. 

Cr own 8yo, buckram, y. 6d. ______^__^______________^_^_____^_«^__«^ 

Dbbson Justin), Worlcs by. 

Thomas Bawlok and his Poplls. with 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, y. 0A 
Poor Proachwoman* With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, budcram. gilt top, (a. 
Bl^taanth Oantarp Vltfnattss. In Three Series. Crown 8vo. buckram. 6». each. 
A Paladin of philanthropy, and othag Papawu With » lUustt. Cr. 8vo. buckram, 6f. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8yo, cloth limp, af . 64. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8to. illustrated board*, ar. each ; doth limp, ax. id. each. 
Tha MaB-Huntar. IWantadt _ I Bnaploloa Aroasad. I KlddlssBaad. 

Caaght at Last. I Traokad toDomn. I A Dataettva's Trinniphs. 
Traekad and Takan. | Link by Itlak. I In tha Grip of tha Law. 

Who Polaonad Hatty DunoanT I Prom I nlormatlon Baoalvad. 

Crown 8TO. cloth extra, y. id, each : post Svo, iUustrated boards, ax. each ; doth, ax. id. each. 
Tha Man from ■anohastar. With 03 Illustrations. 
Tha Mystavy of Jamaica Ta rraoa, I Tha Chr onioias of Mlahaal Daaavltah. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y. id. each. 
Tha Baoovda of Vlnoant TrllL of tha Datactlva Barvloa.— Also picture doth, flat back. ax. 
Tha Advantoras of Tylar Tatlook, Privata Dataetlva. 
Daaeon Brodla ; or. Behbd th e Mask. I Talas of Tarvor. 

Dark DaadS. Crown Sro, picture doth, flat back, ax. 

Dowiing (Richard). —Old Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo, cL, 35. 6i. 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6<<. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6^ per Vol. 

Ban JoBSoa*8 Works, with Notes. Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 

William Cipforo. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Voh. 
Ohapmaa's Works. Three Vols. VoL I. contains the Plays complete ; VoL II.. Poems and Minor 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III.. Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
■arlowa*s Works. EdltadL with Notes, by Cokmel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Masslngar's Plays. From Gipford'S Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

Native. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, is. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. Evbrard Cotbs), Books by. • 

Crown Svo. doth extra, js. id. each. 
A Bodal Dapartara. Wkh m illustrations by F. H. TOWNSENO. 
An Amarloan Girl In London. With So Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSBND. 
Tha Simpla Advaatovas of a MaBasahlb._Wlth 37 Ulastrations by F. H. Townsbnx>. 

Crown Srq, cloth extra,~y. id. each. 
A Danghtar of To- Da y. | Yarnon's Annt. with 4 7 illustration s by Hal Hur st. 

6utt (Romesh C.).— Ens:land and India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo, cloth. »x. 

tarly English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

br Ker. X B. GROSART. D.D. Crown Sro. doth boards^ y.idvvt Vokme, 

P]atehar*s tGUas) OomplaU Poams. One VoL 

DavlaaNBIr John! Oomplata Poatloal Works. Two Vote. 

Marrlelrs (Rohart) Oomplata CoUaatad Poams. Three Vols. 

81 dnay*s (BIr PhlUp) Complata Poatlaal Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on the Rhrer Pbf. With 41 PlustratJona. Crown 8yo. doth extra, $r. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Boaoor. Fbst 8vo. fllustrated boards, ax. | A Plastar Balnt. Cr. 8to. cL, y. id, 
Archia LOTOU. Crown 8vo. doth, y. id. ; Illustrated boards, ax. 

Edwards (Ellezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious. Quatet. and Out»of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper E dition . Crown 8vo . cloth, y. id. 

Ecerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

^Wit h Introduction by Rer. Dr. H. WacB, atid Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 

^nietton (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post Svo, illust. boards, at. 
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■7«<rii«k«iiii rxoi in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

g-f ^'jyirf^'/'ii.n:^. Then.: Bv loHH BROWKINO. Cn^. 
^■mHlT Short Sayingg ol Oreat Men. By Samoei. Author Bbnt, 

^v^^^V ^ /Mi^.«in Works by. Post 8v o. cloth extra, 4*. 6rf. each- 
Faraday (,J^<**«'^ JVSSai. rL«^ '^<" 



Edhsd 



ParrTl^T A^ F^WiFi Three E s say.. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6^__ 



Crown 8T0. ciothy. 6A*ch. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Antony O 



Th« Van vltk n Uiadow. 
On« V«ld*a VtMlit*ti 
Tbta ■•■*■ Wlto. 
In jMpnrdy. 



JIWWM- Worth Winning. I J^^^JSaSSlffito-oi*. 

BlMK BIOOO. Cw^n 8T0. cloth. giU top^ c.ch. 

Tho Batf Of Diamonds, and Threo BIta of Fnsto. 

p4gg^7LOgrHe;gnqen.a->,C..U^ o,r he Butler and 
Ei ^nr A tSitologue of. with bescnptive Notices and Reviews of 
Fiirr^S^Ci^b^iiFdPipi?^. ObservaUons on the Art otxTvng 
Pi^^^SsFThe Complete Ari o*; or, J he l^yiotecLumi. 

MORLHY ROBERTS. D.CHRICTIBMURRAV.MAKT^'^^^ With . Pl«l«Ofy Story 

Fitzgerald (Pe'cy)' Worksby. r«t»n,<iice^».**- 

^^^ PostSTcinustratcd boards, zx.earfj. _^^^^- ^^ -,,1^-^-, 

Flammarlon (Camllle), Woric* ^Xv h«.«. Tnab»Mih,}.mjjmGo*B, 

R g:/L:B.CROSART.D.D. Crown «ro. doth b o«rd». y. 6rf. ^ 

i^7srfgjjyi,^ iilter g^^^ Cr. 8vo, cl.^ giUtop^, 

Francinon (^ E.) • NojreU by^^^ 

P^, ^ ^,S"^7 yVt^g^^S Sn? liTgUKd ht« ahn dow. I BoiM«of«nnd. Ulnit 
^ Pott 8to. fUustratca boards, at. each. ICnnwnT 

QoMn Oopbatnn. I OHrmnta. I Roman oe« of tha tow. I Kind or Knnv«7 
ff^ff^ Doyla'S Dandht*'* Crown 8yo. doth. jr. td. 
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Frederic (Harold), Novels by* Post 8vo, cloth extra, 35, 6d. each ; 

iHuotrated boards v. each. 

Seth'B Brotheg'a Wlf. | Th« Iiawton Otol. 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

\'o ls.. demy Sto, cloth boards, aaf. 6d. 

Fry'A^ (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, ipoi-j. 

_ j£dited b y JOHN Lawh. PubUshed Annually. Crown 8to, cloth, u. 6tl. 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth limp, is, 6d. each. 

A Year's Work In Qardeii and Oraanhonos. By Gborgb Clbnny. 

Moaaahold Rortiooltare. By Tom and Janb Ibrrold. lUustrated. 

T he Oarden that Paid tha R e nt. By Tom Jhrrolp. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— I^ifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Wfaiter's TniTel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Au thor and F. H. TOWNSRWP. Demy 4to. half-bound, ais. 

Gaulot (Paul).--The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.* Trans- 

lAiod by JOHN DB ViLUBRS. With a Frontispiece by Stanlby Wood. Crown 8to, doth, 3s. 6A : 
picture cloth, flat back, ax. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Article* upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art. and * Table Talk ' by SYLVANUS URBANL 
*t* S9M$id yolnmts/or reertUytars ktpt in stock, &r. 6rf. each. Cases for biMtUng, ar. <wo%. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and sa Sted Plates after 
G e orgb CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, doth, 6j. 6<<L ; gilt edges, ^s. 6rf. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3s. 6i. ea.; postSvo. bds., 2s. ea. 

RoMa Oray. With Frontispiece. I Z«ovlng a Dream. | The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Bhaft. With Frontispiece. | Of Hi^h Detfree. 



The Flower of the Forest. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Laok of Gold. 
What WUI the World Bay? 
For the King. 


Post 8to, illustrated boards, zr. each. 

A Hard Knot. 
Qneen of the Meadow. 
In Pastnree Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart'e Problem. 


By Head and Stream. 

Faney Free. 

Jn Honour Bound. 

heart'e Delight. 

Blood-Honey. 



dibney (Somerviile).— Sentenced ! Crown 8vo, cloth, is. td. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6^. each. 

The FIRST Sbribs contahis : The 'Wicked Worid— Pygmalion and Galatea— Charity- The Princess^ 

The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 
The Srcond Sbrtbs t Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweetheart*— Gretcben—Danl Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. ' iPinafore'— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD SbribSi Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrants and Guildenstcm — 

Patience— Princess Ida— Tlie Mikado— Ruadigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gonddiers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Mght Original Oomio Operas wiltten by W. 5. Gilbert. In Two Series. Demy Svo, cloth, 

ar. 6(/. each. The FIRST containing: The Sorcerer— H.M.S. ' Pinafore '—The Pirates of Penance— 

lolanthe— Patience Princess Ida- TIm Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The Sbcond Sbribs containing: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen ef the Guard— 

Hi<i ExceHotcy- Utopia, Liimted— Rnddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Bollivan Birthday Books Quotations for Every Dity hi the Year, selected 

from Play* by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAK. Compiled by ALBX. Watson. 

Royal i6mo, Japanese leather, ai. 6rf. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

Mustrated boards, af. 

Glsslns: (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

K Beeret of ths Morth Bea. | The Wealth of Halleretang. 

Glanvllle (Bmest), Novels by. 

crown 8ro, doth extra. $r. M, each ; post 8vo, iOnstrated boards, or. each. 
VhS IiOSt Heiress 1 A Tale of Love. Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NiSBBT. 
The Fossioker x A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Ilhistrations by HUUB NiSBBT. 
A Fair Colonist. Whh a Frontispiece b y Stan ley Wood. 

The Golden Seek. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 8to, cloth extra, ax. &<. 
Kloof Yame. Crown 8to doth, xs, 6d. 

Tales from ths Teld. With Twelve inostrations by M. NiSBBT. Crown 8vo, doth. jr. &<. 
Max Thornton. With 8 niustiationf by J. S. Crompton. R.1. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, js. ; doth, gilt top, 6s. 

Qlenny (George).— A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse: 

Pnicucal Adrtotaa totbt Haaagvnentof tiM FlOrrer, Frait, and Frame Garden. Post 8to, w. ; doth. u,6tf 
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Oodwio (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cL, 2s. 
Qoldea Treasury of Tliought, The: A Dictionary of Quotat ions 

. from the Bgst Authors. By Thhodorh Taylor, Crown 8ro. cloth, y. 6d. 

Ooodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3 ^ Q^ 
Orace (Alfred A.).— T ales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. 
Greeks^ and Romans, The Life of the» described from Antique 

Monnmenfu By Ernst GUHL and W. KONHR. Edited by Dr. F. UUEFFER. With 545 Ittustrs- 
tions. Lante crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Qrey (Sir Qeorge),— The Romance of a Proconsul: Bein^ the 

Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir GboRCB GRBY, K.C.B. By JAMES MiLNE. With Portrait SECOND 
Epmow. Crown 8to. buckram, 6f . 

Griffith (Cecil) .--Corlnthla Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

wctra, y. 61I. 

Qunter (A. Clavering, Author of 'Mr. Barnes of New York').— 

M WlarULm an rtiantmmt. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6A 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 

bted from the German of Dr. J. PlNCUS. Crown 8tq. if. ; doth, ts. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 

■•w Sjrmbola. | Ii«tf«BdB of tiM Honow, | Tho Borpont Play. 
M«idon Bo«ta«y. Small 4to, cloth e»tra. is. 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

CUPPORD Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo, doth. y» 6rf. 

Hall (Mrs* S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

niiutrationt on Steel and Wood by Macusb, GiLBB&T, Harvey, and Gborcb Cruucshakic. 
Small demy 9ro, doth e«tra, js. 6d, 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

Tb« Tvaok of a Btorm. crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, ; plcttue doth, flat back, u. 

JotMUB. Crown 9ro, doth. y. 6d, 

MwnMau Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, gf. 

Halliday (Andrew). ~Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 
Hamilton (Cosmo), 5torles by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. 6d. each. 

Tho Olamogg of tho ImpoootMo, I Thfoq<h a Koyholo. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Exptaurtory Text. By DOK Fblix PE SALAMANCA. Post Bvo. half-doth, ax. &I. 

Hanl^-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Han<C Sec. Edited ly W. H. CTBMBR. With aoo mustiationt. Crown 8yo, doth Mtra. 4x. 6d. 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of ♦ How to be Happy though Married *). — 

Iioiro, ComtaMp. and Magflago. Crown ero, doth, y. 6d. 



Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth, gilt top, 
Tha EasMV BvU. t Ha 



j>, 6r. each. 
___^_______________ lap. Woman, and Fata. 

Hardy (Thomas) .—Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloih 

extra, y. 64. ; fflustrated boards, ex. : doth limp, as. td.-~Ako the FINB PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, 
doth, gSt top, 2t, net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

Tha Art of Beaaty. Wldi Coloured I^ontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth bds., 6s. 
TbO JUPt of DaoovaUOB. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, doth bds., &c 
Tha Art Of Dpom. With y Illustrations. Post Bro, ix. : doth. w.jSA 
Cbauoar for Bohoola. with the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, doth, ex. 6A .. ^ . . 
Cbaooar for Chtldro n. W^h 3B Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 410. doth extra, y. 6rf. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M. A.). —American Humorists: Washington 

IRVING, Oliver wendbu, Holmbs, Jambs russell Lowell, artbuus warix mark 
TWAIN, and BRET Hartb. Crown 8ro. doth. 6f. ___^ 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Ctown 8ro,ck>th extra. y.&t each: post •TO.BMtMtydbowds.a*^ 
Savth. i auioa Quantln. I Baatrlz Randolph. vrUh Four IDost^ 

8afM«laB Btroaa. I David Polndaxtor'a Dlaappaaraao^ 

BoPtuna*! Bool. | Dnat* Fonr lllugta. | Tho Bp aotra of tlia Camara. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Mm Oadotfniu I liova-«r a Mama. 
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Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Ten Volioncs, crown 8vo. doth extra. 6s. «ach. 
V 01. I. coMrLBTB Poetical and Dramatic works. Wkh Sted-fdate Portrait. 
.1 II. The Luck of roaring camp— Bohemian papers— American Lbgema 
M III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern sketches. 
,$ IV. Gabriel conroy. | VoL V. Stories— Condensed Novels. &c 
I VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

M VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II. With Portrait by John Pbttib, R.A, 
M VIII. Tales of the Pine and the cypress. 
M IX. buckeye and chappareu 
., X. Tales of Trail and Town. &c. 

BMt Harto'a Choloe Works, fai Proso and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 40 lHus* 

tratioos. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d 
BP«i Hart«*s Pootloal Wosluu Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8to, buckram, 41. 6d* 
Bom* X«atev Yuves. Crown 9vo, ttnen {pit, sr. 
In A Hollow of ihO Hills* Crowu 8vo, picture doth, flat bade, w. 

_ ^ Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d, each ; post 8ro, picture boards, as. each. 

Oabrtol Gonpoy. 

A Waif of tho Plains. With 60 Illustrations 1^ Stanley L. Wood. 

A Ward of tbm Ooldon Oat s. With 59 lUustrations by St anley L. Wood. 

Crown dro, cloth extra, 3X. 6J. each. 
JL Bappho Of Oroon Bprlngs. &c With Two Illustrations by HUMK MlSBBT.— Also in pictttso 

doth, flat back. ax. 
Oolonol ItarboUlo's Olloni, and Boms Other Poopio. With a Frontispiece. 
Basj t A Novd. Vnth Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHi ~ 



VnOi Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 

Bally Dovs. Sec. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 

A Protttloe of Jaok Hamlln'St &c. With96 lUtotrations by W. Shall and others. 

- _ .- - 29 lUustrations Ijy Dudley HARDY and others 

fiik Elcrtit Ulustratiuns by A. JULB GOODMAN. 



A Protatfoe of Jaok Hamlin's, &c. With 96 Illustrations by 
Tlio BolT-Blatfsr of AnCol*St Sec. Widi 39 inustratlons by Dl 
Olaronoo 1 A Story of the American War. Wtth Elcrtit Ulustratiun 



Barksr*s Look, Sec „Witb 39 Uhastrations by ATforbstibr, Paul Kardy. See. 

'a Frontispiece Ynr W. H. OVBRBND. 

. JBxoslslor.*' With a Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRtOGR. 

Throo Partnors t or. The Big Strflce on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 lUustrations bj J. GULICH. 



Tatoa of Trail and Tovm With Frontispiece by G. P. J acomb-HOOD. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
An Hsirtn of Bod Do<. I Tho Iiock of Boartn g Oamp. | Cattfomlan Btortofc 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth, ax. 6d. each. 

PMp. I Martija. | A Phyllis of too Blorras. 

Heckethorn (C. W.K Books by, 

London Sonvnlrs. | liondon Momorloa i Bocial, HIstorioal, and TopographioaL 

helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 25. 6d, each. 

Animals and thslr Hastorst I Boelal Prossoro. 

Ivan do Blron l A NoveL Crown 8to. cloth extra, 3X. 6irf.Tpost 8vo, iflustrated boards, ax. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel Cr. 8vo,cl., 35. 6d. 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. ~~ 

BiOnhf tho Joolor* With Eifht Hhistratlons l^ STANLEY L. Wood. SmaU deiqr 0vo» docfa. gUt 
edgeSiSx. ; post8vo,lllustratealxMrds,ax. _^ 

Oolonol Thomdy ko'o Boorot. with a Fronti^ece by STANLEY L. WOOD. SsaaSL demy 8ro^ 
cloth, gilt edges, y. 

Crown 8to, doth, y. id. each. 
Tho Qpoon's Cnp. __[ Dorothy's Donblo. 

Herman (Henry).~A Leading Lady. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperldes, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

CollOCfd Poonis. with Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GR(%ART, D.D., 
Steel Portrait. Sec Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth boarda. y. 6d. each. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

lated by ARTHUR RAWSOM. Crown 8vo, doth e«tra. gJ. 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

the People. With a« IDnstradona. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 31. 6d. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown Svo, cloth. ^. Mr, 

post Stq. picture boards, ax. 



Hill (John).^ Works by. 

Troason-FOlony. Post Svo, boards. 



ony. Post 8vo, boards, ax. I Tho Common Anoostor. Cr. 8vo.doth.y.6rf. 

HInkson (H. A.).— Fan Fitzgerald. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6g~ 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post Svo. boards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bazt..Kl.P.. JOHN WATSON.1ANK BARLOW. MARY LOVBTT CAMERON, JU8TWH. MCCARTHY 

PAUL Langk, J. w. Graham. J. H. Salter, phcbbb Allen, s. J. bbckbtt. L. Rn'BRS Vine 
i C. F. Gordon CUMUINC. Crown Sto, doth, IS. 6A 



IS CNATTO A WII^US. PablUlMr«, itt St. BlUrtla's Uinc Loodoo, W.C 
Hollingshead (Joliii).-~AccordiDg to My Lights. With a Portrait. 

Crown 8to, clo th, gilt top. 6s. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

VlM A>to«rmtotili«Bv«akfMt-Takltt. nhomted by J. Gordon Tuomsom. FottSvo.ciotk 

Hmp, M. 6WL Another Edhian. poet tvo. cloth, ar. 

TiMAatoamt of th% BMakfi^-Takte and Vb« PvefMaov at th« BvMkfM*-Ta1>l^ 

la One VoL Pott 8to. half-boond. a s. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose aod Verse. With Lite oi 

tho Antfaor, Poftnit, and sdo Ilhmrations^ Crown 8vo. cloth. «r. 6dL 

Hood*« Whlma and OddlU— . With 85 inaitrations. 1^ 8to, half-bound, «^ 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; includlDg bis Ladi- 

crooc AdT«iitur«, Bom Mot*, Puns, and Uoascaa. With a Life. A Now Edition, with a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Hooper (Mrs. Oeo.).--The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Hopkins (TIghe), Novels by. 

VovVvmAmb. Crown 8to, cloth. 6t. 



Crown 8vo. doth* sr. bd, oach> 
M tMW Mid nutw. With a FcoottoiocoTl Thtt InooaiBlaU MMwntarmB. 

mi<»Bt« of Cfrtoonmu I «•!! Hai>>nd>a. With 8 niustrations by C Crjicort. 



TWlZt IiOT« Mid DW 
VIM 



Home (R. Hens:lst). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by Summers. Tenth EdMon. Crown Sro, doth wrtra. 7/. 

Hornuniir (£• W.)«— The Shadow of the Rope. Cro^n 8vo, cloth, 

__jilt top, C 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans- 

lated by Sir CiLBBKT CAMPBELL. Crown two, dotli, 31. 6d, ^^^ 



Hume (Per^s), Novels by. 

Thtt Lady tfom Mowhava. Crown 1 
Th« MlUfoiudr* MFStanr. Crown 8y 



tvo, doth. y. 6d, : pkture doth, flat bade, ar. 
, 8to, doth, gut top, 6*. 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, IDiistratod boards, ar. aach ; doth Hmp. ar. 6d. each. 
In DonuiM YUe. | An Pnaatlafactogy Xiovar. 



Crown 8n»L cl<Mh extra, y. 64. each ; poatSro, Olustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Hmp. ar. 6d. each. 

The Professors BxparliaeBt. 



JL MaldSB An rovlora. 

Marvel. 

a Modem Oiroa. 

AprU's lAdy. 



Pster'B Wlfo. 

Kiady Patty* 

Lady Yemev^ Plldhft. 

The lled-Hoase Mystary. 



The Three On 

Ma»a Cretna. 

A Maatal Btrattl4 



Crown 8ro, doth extra, 3*. 6d, each. 
_ an An«lo ttS M omant. I The Comin < of Chlo a. | A P o int of O oasotanca . | Lo yloa, 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

b y Edm u nd O llier. Pos t 8vo. ha lf-bound, ax. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6d. each : post Sro. IDustrated boards, ar. each. 
Tha Lsadan Casket* | Se lf-Condemned. | That Othsr Parson. 

M rs* Jullat* Crown tvo, cloth extra, y. td. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 
tion s. Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6d. 



Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System : The Technique of 

his Metho d, and Statistics. By RENAUD SUZOR. M.D. Cr-wm Bvo. doth extra. 6s. 

im pressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6rf. 

Indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, i5. ; cloth, is*. 6rf, 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kalee. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6x. 

In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year] Selected and 

arrange d by LUCY RIDLHY. Sma ll sgnar e 8iro. doth, ax. 6d. net ; leather, y. 6d ne t. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TRHVOR-DavihS. a New Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, ar. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

P ERCBVAL Craves. Pott e^o. cloth limp, ar. M. ___^ 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY FITZGBRALD. With Portrait. Crown 8to . doth, ix. 6d. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

8to, dotti limp, tf . 6d. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vq, doth, si. ti. 



CHATTO Sl WINDU8, PnblUhert, in St. Martin's Lane. London, W.C. 13 



Jap p (Alex. H., LL. P.). —Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, clot h. 55. 
Jefferiea^(Rlcliard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, 6d. each. 

Matiw« BMUp Z«oa4oii« I Tta* Ufa of the Fields. | Ths Opan Alv. 

%* Also the Hand-MADB Paper Edition, crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6t. aach : and tha FiKR 
Fapbr Edition of Tha Ufa of iha Fields, pott 8 » o. doth, gilt top, as. net ; leather, gilt edges. 3^. uct. 

Tha BalatfF of Slehavd Jaffaviaa. By Sir Wai^tbr Bbsant. WHh a Pboiognidi Portrait. 
Crowa 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Jennings (Henry J.)» Works bjc 

CttrtoslUaa of Critlolani. Post Svo. cloth Ump, v. id. 

I<ord Taanjaon i A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post 8to. cloth. \s. id. 

■ - — ■ I ■ ■ II — -|-|-^ -■ - — — ■ — r- - - ' " • 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Btatfalaad. with 64 Uustrations by J. Bernard PARTRIDCB. Fcap. 4to, picture corer, ts. 
John lB<sgflaldt Ac. With 9 lUusts. by A. S. BOYD and JOHN GULICH. Fca p.Svo. pi c cov. if . td. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

liOttaya. Post 8vo. printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, i5. ea. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, each. 

Tha OapdaB that Paid tha Bant. 

Hoasahold Hortlanltuga i A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Po st Svo, cloth limp, ar. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Worlcs by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 35. 6d, each. 

Flngav-Rlad liOVa t Historical. L^^endary. and AnecdotaL With Hundreds of lUustratioos. 
Id ^ "" - -- -- 



Croigns and Coi^natlonsi A History of Regalia. With 91 Illustrations. 




Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographioil Memoir by WiLLiAU GIFPORD. Edited by Colcmd CUNNINCHAU. Three Vols. 
crown Sto, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 

Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With 53 lUustratioos and Mapc 

6d. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

,Post Sto. cloth limp, 2f. g<fc 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, as. id. 

Ring (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

* Tha WaartaK of tha Ovaaa.* \ Paaalon's Blav a. I BaU Basnr. 

A Dyaim Gama. crown 8to. doth, y. id. ; post 8to. Dluttrated boards, as. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. KlpUnff^ principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWI.BS. Editor of 

• The Girfden Treasury tM American Lyrics.' With Two Portraits. Crown 8to, dorh. y. id. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patlant*S Yada Macnm t How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8to. cloth, xs. id. 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introdnction. by the MARQUESS OP LORWH. K.T. Crown 8w. doth extra, is. 

Lambert(Oeorge).— The President of Boravia* Crown 8vo.cl.,3t.6rf. 




Tha BSSSFS of Blia. Post 8vo. printed on laid paper and half-bounoT ax. 

fjttia Bssays 1 Sketches and Characters by CUARLES LaUB. selected from his Letters by Pbrcv 

Fitzgerald. Post Svo, doth Bmp. as. id, 
Tha Draraatlo Bsaays of Charlaa Lamh. Whh Introduction and Notes by Brandbr Mat> 

THBWS, and Steel-plate Portfilt. Fcap. 8yo, half-bound, as. id, 



Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare, ftc before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing. 19th September. 158a. To wliidi 
is added. A Oonfaranoa of Masiar Bdinnnd Bpanaar with the Eari of Essex, touching the 
State of Irdand. 1595. Fcap. 8yo, half-Ronburgfae. as* id. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly caiied hi England Tha Araalan Nights' Bntavtalnmants. Translated from the Arabic, 
wHh Notes, llhistnted with many hundred Engravings fhun Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edwakd 
Stanlhy Poolr. With Preface by Stanley LANB-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo. doth, ^s. id. e a. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

JLnaedotaa of tha CUavgF. Poet 8to. laid paper, hay -bound, as. 

Post 8to, doth limp. a*. 6rf. each. 

VoNBSta InaiHIfltf I I Thaatrleal Anaodotatt 



U C HATTO St WINPU 5 , PyblUherg, in 5t. Martin** Lane, tendon, W,a 
Lehmjuia (R. C). Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, eaclu 

CoBY«rsatloiud Hints tow'Young Ihootsrst A Gaid« to PoUte Talk. ^ 



Leigh (Henry S.).— CaroU of Cockayne. Printed on bund-made 

p< por. bound in buckram, y. ■ 

Leiand (C. Godfrey). —A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With DUgraat. Cro%rn 8vo. ckith. 5*. I 

Lepeiletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Q^e. Tranaiated from 

the French by JOHH DH Villieks. Port 8vo. doth, y. 6J. ; picture boards, ax. 

i>ys (Jolin K.), Novels by. 

TliS ^InJwirB. Post 8yo. picture b<fi.. at. \ A 6of TMnpiattoiU Cr. ercylclotn. gifc top. 6s. 

Liibum (Adam).— A Tragedy in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6<i, 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist Idylls'), Novels by. 

Cfown 8rOt doth, jx. 6J. tudtu 
Rhote Sob«vta. I Th» Jacobm : A Ronanco of the CooH>*racy of ' The Forty. 

Jad*h Pycyoft« Pn rt tan. Cro wn 8to, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Linton (B. Lynn), Works by. 

An Ooinve of Frtendfl. Cro wn 8yo. doth, y. 6rf. 

Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6^. each ; po>t 8ro, illuttrated boards, ax. each. 
Patrtoln Kftmball. J lone. | Uad«r wtaloklfovdt With ra IBmtiatioQS. 

Tlio Aionomont of Mam DundMU I * My XiOvo! ' | Bowlatf Uio Wlad. 
TiM World Well l«0«ii Whh n lOosts. I Paaton Cavov. MOUonaire and Miser. 
Th« On* Too Many. I Dnlolo Bvovtoa. { With a Bllkaa '" 

Tho Hobol of tho Pamll y, 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, a/. 6d, each. 
Wltoh Stories. I Ouroelveat Essays oa Women. 
free»h o otln< I Eatracts from the Works of Mrs. LVNM LiNTOWt; 

Lowe (Charles, M«A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldiers. WitJ^ 

8 Portraits. Crown tvo, doth. 3X. 6d. ^ 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Qldeon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

extra , y. td. ; p os t 8ro. faustrated boards, sj. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itasea. Crown Sro. doth extra. XX. 

Bro ke n Wln<». With Six Illus trati ons by W. J. HEMWESay. Crown ivo, doth extra. 6r. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Btraafer*a Sealed Packet. Post Sro, iUastrated boards, ox. 

Bdnor Wlutloek. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 6s. - . 

Macd onell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins^ Post 8vo, boards, 2i. 
Macdregor (Robert).— Pastimes and. Players: Notes on Popolar 

Ga mes. Post 8 to, cloth limp, ax. 6d. ■ 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or. 

Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 6x. ^ 

Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.— Brave Men 

In Action t Thrininc: Stories o^ the British Flag. WHh 6 IllustratloBS by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Small demy 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 5X. ^ 

McCarthy (Justin), Works by. 

A History or Our Own Times, from ue Accession of Queen Victoria to the General ElectSon of 
1880. Library Edition. Four Vols., .ficmy Svo. doth extra, tax. each.- Also a POPULAR 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, ts. each.— And the JUDILEE EDITION, wMi aa 
Appendix of Events to the end of i886> fai Two Vols., large crown Svo, cloth extra. 7/. 6t/. each. 

A History of Our Own Times. Irom 9880 to the Diamond JubQee. Demy Sro. doth extra, 
lax. ; or crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

A Short History of Car Osm TlnMS.' One VoL, crown Svo, doth extra, ^x.—Abo a CnBAP 
Popular edition, port 8vo, doth Umprsx. 6A 

A History of the Foot Oeortfes ml of WUllam the Fourth. By Jusrm McCarthy 
and Justin HUNTLV McCarthy. Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, lar. each. 

The ReLf n of Qaeen Anne, a ▼ols., demy 8vo, cloth, isx each. IPrt^rtmg^, 

Remlnlsoeaoes. With a Portr ait Two Vols., demy 8vo. doth, sjx. [Vols. III. &lV.xA4f rriJ^ 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 3X. 6tU each ; port 8to, illustrated board*, ax. each ; dot^ Jimp, ax. 6d. each. 



The Waterdale Meuhbonrs. 

■y ■aemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Bazoa. I Idaley Boohford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. I The Dlotator. 

■Iss Hlsanthrtype. with m I flustrations. 



Donna Qnlxote. Wkh ta Ulustradons. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Hald of Athens. With is tBostrations. 

Gamlola i A GM wfth a Fortune. 

Red Diamonds*' 1 Tht Hlddla Riag. 



The Three DlSgraees* and other stories. ^rown8vo. cloth, y. 64. 
■ononlat A Love Story of •• Forty.«ijfht." CrowuSvo, cloth, gite top, ex. 
•The Right Honourahle.* By Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Prabd. CrowaBTO. 
doth extra, 6s. 



CHATTO Sl W INDUS, Pwbltolierj, in St. Martto'» Ume. London, W.C. ig 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

Tbo Fponoh Rovolatton. (Constituent Assembly, 1789^1). Four Vob., demy 8vo. cloth. lu. each. 

An Outline of tbo History of Iroland. Crown 8vo, xt. ; doUi. ir. &/. 

Iroland Btneo tho Union 1 Sk etches of Irish History. 17 98.1886. Crown 8vo, doth, 6g, 

Hafli in London 1 Poems. SmaB 8to. gold doth, y. 6rf. 

Oar Bonsntlon H ovol* Crown 8vo, picture cover, zx. : cloth Ump. u. 6A 
Doomt An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo. picture cover, is. 
Dolly I A Sketch. Crown 8»o, picture cover, is. ; doth limp, is. 6J. 
UlyXau I A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, if. 6tU 
A I«on4on Lotfond. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. (xt. 
_ Tho Royal OnrUtopher. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

MacDonald (Qeorge, LL.b.), Books by. 

Works of Fnnoy andlmatflnfitlon. Ten Vols., i6ino, doth, eflt edKos. in doth ca»e. aix. : or 

the Volumes may be had separatdy, in Grolier doth, at as. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without.— the Hiddbn Life. 

„ II. The DisciPLB.— Thk gosphi. Women.— book of Sonnbts.--Or<;\n Soma. 
o 111. Violin Songs.— Songs op the Days and Nights.— a Book of dreams.— koadsidb 

POEMS.— Poems for children. 
M IV. Parables.— BALLADS.— Scotch songs. 
„ V. & VI. PhantaSTBS : A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ vui. THE Light princess.- The giants Hbaht.— shadows. 
„ IX. Cross purposes.— Tub Golden key.— The Carasovn.— Little Daylight. 
„ X. THE Cruel Painter.— The Wow o* Rivven.— The Castle.— The broken swords 
—the gray Wolf.— Uncle Co rneliu s. 

Poetleal Works of Goorgo MsoOonsJd. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vok. 

crown 8to, buckram, lax. 
A Throofold Cord. Edited by George MacDon ald. Post 8vo, doth, $r, 

FbantnstOSl A Faerie Romance. With as Illustrations by jrBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth e>tr4, 3^. 6./. 
HOAUlOr and Bnow t A Novel. Crown %ro, doth cxtrn, y. 6J. ; post 8vo, iHustiatcd boards, 2s. 
Iillith X A R oma nce. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8 vo. doth extra. 6f. 

Machray (Robert).— A Blow over ihe Heart. CrowD 8vo, clotb^ 

gilt top. 6x. 

Macllse Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

torsi 85 Portraits by Daniel MACLISB: with Memoir»~Biosraphical. Critical. Bibiv^fmiiiicfll, 
and Anecdotalr-Olustrative of the Literature of the former half of tho Piesent Century, by Willi.vM 
Bat es, B . A. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6J. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works~byI Sqnare 8vo, cloth extra, 6s7each. 

In tho Ardonnos. With 50 Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 

Plotaros and Lotfonds from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lUusts, by T. R. Macquoid. 

Throngb Mormandy. With 03 illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 

Aboat xorkshi f . with 67 lUustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 

Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with K^gs, Hats, &c. 

Eidited by W. H. CREMER. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth e xtra, ♦r . 6tf. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management .* Including lull Practical 

D&ectlons. By T. C. HepworTH. With lo Illustra ti ons. Crown 8vo. is. ; c l oth, ix. M. __ 

Magna Charta : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Col ours, gx. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d' Arthur: T^e Stories of Kirg 

Arthur and of the Knlj^hts of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. Montgomerie Ran> 
king. Post 8vo. cloth KmpiH^fr. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

TbO If 0^ Ropabllo. Post 8vo, cloth, y. 6d.; picture boards, as. 

Tho Mow Pan! and Yirtfnl a i Poslfiv iam 00 an Island. P ost 8to, doth, «x. &f. 

Pooms. Small 4to. parchment, ax. | fs MfO Worth Living? Crown 8vo. doth extra. 6s. 

Margueritte (Paul and Vlctor).-~The Disaster* Translated by 

Frederic Lees. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6rf. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Cotond Cunningham. Crown 8yo. cl oth e xtra, y, 6d. 



Massinger's Plays. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by CoL Cunningham. Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea* &c. Post 8vo, illus^- 

tratcd b o ards, ax. ; cloth limp. as,6J. 

Max O'Rell, Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. td. each. 

Hot Royal illtfhnoss Woman. \ Stadlos In Ghosrfalnesa 



Merivale (Herman).— Bar^ Stage, and Platform : Autobiographic 

Memori es Crown 8 vo. d oth, 6s. -j 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Tho Man who was Good* Post Svo, picture boards, 2s. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. eiTTeach. 
This ata^O of Fooll. Gynthlat A Daufhter of the Philistines. 



10 CMATTO A WINPUS, PMblUher», m 5t. MarUa'g Lane. London, W.C 

Meade (L. T.J, Novels by. 

M UoUun off VOVMmo* Crow n 8to. doth, y. 6d.; p<m 8ro . jBimwifrt boards, w. 

Crown 8vo, doth. y. id. «BciL 
TiM Yoloo of tko Ohnnnov. with 8 inuttiatloos. I JL Bon of lohm— L 

In an Iron ftvlp* I On th« Brlak of a Choam* I An AdYontorooa. 
Tbo ftlvaa. | Th« Wajr of a Woman. J The Btao Dloniond» 

Dr. Uwnmmw*M Pauaat. By L.. T. Mbadh and Clifford Halifax. M.D. 

Crown 8to. doth, gilt top, ts, f ach. 
Tlila Tfonbloaoma World. Second Edition, l A SiamMo by tlio Way. 

Mexican Mustang: (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With a6s Illuitrations. Crown 8vo. clo t h catn. js. (J, 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or. The 

Hou— of Lifa. Whh numerom lUustratloM. Fo«t tro. doth hnip, ax. 6rf. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. each ; cloth, 15. 6i. each. 

Tbo Hyniana of tho Skin, with DlraodontiM dim, Soaiw,Batha.Wincfl.&c 

Tbo Saih in Mooaaoo of tbo Bkln. 

Tbo Iiawa of liilo, a nd tboly Rolatton to DIo oaao o of tbo Skin. ^ 

Mlnto (Wm.).~Wa5 She Oood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6rf. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Tbo Loan Sta* Bnah. With 8 HhmratloDa hf Normam H. Haroy. 
OnlyaMlsia*. 

Crown 8vo, picture doth, flat badcs. v. each. 



Plottoia of garta. \ Tbo Tomplo of Doatb. | Towards tba Btowial Bno _ 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6^. each. 

Tbo 0«a-Bnnnor t A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece bv STANLEY L. WOOD. 

Tbo Ming** AOBOCaL With Sis fuU-paea Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wooa 

Sonohaw Vannln!g*a Qnoat. With a Frontispiec e by STA NLEY L. WOOD. 

Tbo Look of Oovard aidltolay.'Crown 8ro, oiclure doth, flat back, v. 

Tbo Tylompb of Htlary Blacbland. Crown 8»o, doth, gilt top. 6s. 

Mblesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y . 61/. ; poat 8T0, fllustrafd boards, ax. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-). —The Abdication : An Historical Drama. 

With Sereo Etdilnn by John Pbttih. w. q. Orciiardson. J. MacWhirter, Colin Huntbr. 
R. Macbeth and Tom Gra h am. Imperial 4 to, buckra m, ai f . ^ 

Montasru (Irving).— Things I Have 5een In War. With 16 full- 
page Imistrations. Crown 8to, cloth, 6f . 



Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Tbo Bplonroan t and Alolpbron. Post 



ost 8vo. half -boand, «/. 
lie M 
extra, fs. dd. 



Prooo and Vopaoi indudlne Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edkad 
by R. R SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown 8to, cloth < 



Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With 106 Ulustra- 

tions by BDOUARD CUCUBL. Small demy 8yo, doth, gflt top, ftr. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8ro, doth extra, y. M. each. 
Maid MaHan and Bobln Hood. With x« Illustrations by Stanley Wooa 
BaaUo tbo Jostorw Whh Froatbpi«» by Stanley wood. 
Toang Itoobinvav. I The Oo ldan Idol. 

Post 8vo, Qliistrated boards, or. each. 

nia Doad Maa*a aoepot. ; Prom tbo Boaom of tbo Doapi 

BtorloO Woted and Wondor ful . Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ar. ; cloth, ax. td, 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8T0. doth extra, y. 6dL «adi : post 8vo, iUustratvd boards, «r. each. 



A Ufa*! AtonoBMnt. 
ioooph'a Ooat. i» lUusts. 
Coala of Flra* s lllusts. 
Val Btvantfo. 



Tba Way of tba World. 



Bob Martin's Uttla OI4U 
Time's Bovontfoa. 
A Wasted Orimo. 
In Direst Peril. 



A Modal Fatber. 

Old Blaaavs Hero. 

Cynlo Bortnno. Frontbp. 

By^a Onto of tbo Boa. 

A Bit of Homan MatoM. Mount Despair. 

Flrst^ersonBlnfolar. I A Oapfnl o*^ Nails. 

Tha Making of a MovallSt 1 An Experiment in Autobiography. With a CoOotypo Poitrak Cfe. 
8r*. buckram, y. 6d. 

aOontsmporarlao In FlOtlon. Crown 8ro, buckram, y. &/. 
Own Ghost. Crown Ivo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; picture doth, fl at back. M. 

Crown 8iro, doth, y. 6d, each. 
This Idttla World. j A Baee for MUUona. 

Tniaa In FvoM and Yavsa. with Frontkirfece by ARTHU R Hopkins. 

_ Ciown 8to. doth, gilt top, 6*. each. 

The Cborob of Humanity | Despair's Last Journey. 



Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

-_ . Crown 8w>. ckith extra, y. €d, each J post 8to. illustrated Ijoards, ar. each. 

Ona Traveller Betnma. T The Bishops* Bible. 

Panl Jones's Alias. &c WHb nhistntlans by A. Forestibr and G. Nicqlet. 



CWATTO * W1NDU9. Publl»lwr». iii St. >UrUii'« Liw. LnniUm. W.C. i 

Murray (Heary), Novels by. 



N ewbalt (H.).— T aken Iro m the Enemy. Post Svo. iBatherctW, ii 



Norris'jW. E.). Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, jt. 6i. each ; post Svo, 

tmiai Abb'V' I Billy BalUw. Wlh I FnotLlpiKi br F. H. TOWHSUHD 

Oakley (John).— A Qentleman In Khaki: A Stor; of tbe South 
Ohnet~(Oeorges), NoveU by. Posl Bvo, iUoBtrated boards, m. each. 






Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boacds, ai, each. 

r/h* PrlurnH Paita. I WhlwlftdlM, 



O'Shauehnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. Brt, doth «aira, TJ, 6J. uch. 

Mnaia aBii KocnlUtit. I aoatM ai a sroikti. 

Oulda, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 31. ed.en.; post Svo. illuat. bds., v. ea. 

HUa tn BoBddJ*. I X Dot <>■ Vlsnilan. . In Mmmnih I Wuidk 

trrloDUln. Pmuual. | Blfnib BlnU. I StfIIb. 



Pandurang Harl; or, Memoirs of a Hiudoo. With Preface by Sir 
Paris Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue of the, for 190a. (Twenty- 
Payn (James), Novels by. 

liOrt mr Mwlnftwd. 'i Vb* Wmmaw lapMno* 

Lamm miSik tkitf Wsl* PklDMd. Th* nSk of tlia Tdwb. WUli u IHuU. 

Mr Praxr- I >» fluB Onlr. nia ■rstaFr at HlFbrldl*. 

BUh msMU. I Vila Word and (ta* Will. 

a T&nSMntlKl A|ut. WtTh ri IlhnO. Vb* BsFiit BUUan. 

a an*a mm B Tlwn. withTitULn n. | aamy U mIm. j X TFrln< PciUhI. 



■muVVviww^ 

ran-i TanT, I Cull'* Trrat, 

— " At Bu Minor, 



X MoMn Mgk WbltttBHon t <», A Fui^ 
ffTD. chMh. w. A^ I pktDia ElDth. Bat twckn w, 

EBwU ud Friwuiaa. wuk 11 iimtnUiiai, 
MSkVBIIie'ffiini- Cnm«T<>,clg«>,w 



i> CHATTO St WINDU8, PaMtohefj, m St. Martin'* Lane, London. W.C 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introd ucttoD and Not es by T. M'CRIH. P.P. Post 8yo. ha lf-doth, ay. 

Paul (Marsraret A.).— Qentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Fronti spiece by HELEN PaTHRSQN. y. 6<1; post 8to. fllus trated boards, zs. 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. ^ ea. 

Pack on Potfaaos. Whh iBustnHons. 

Pagaaaa BO-Baddlad. With Ten fun-page lUustmtionshy G. Pu Mauribr. 

Tha Ma— of Mayfair t Vers d« Soci cte. SckctcJ iy H. C. FENV^LjU 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo. doihTis. 6d, each. 

An OM Mald'a Paradlsa. I ^Bur^ara In Paradlaa. 

y**!??^ •fif Oataa. Post 8vo. picture cover.'is. : cljth. is. 64. 

Jaok tha rta harm an* lUu&trated by C. W. Reed. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

foUo. doth. MS. 6d. 2_ 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 55. ea« 

Faaioaa Vlollnteta and Fina Ylollni. 

Yoiaa and YloHn t Sketches. Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 



Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Tha PavanlYant of Arms. With Six Plates and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vd. cloth. :s. 6d, 
»On<a and Foams. i8t» i 879. With introduction by Mr*. M ACKARKESS. Crmm 8ro. cloth, gj. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LAXGHOR>fB, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8 v o. half cloth \os. t d. _ 

Poe's (Edg:ar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essay]?. 

With an Introd ucti on by CHA R LES BaUDELAIRR. Crown 8ro. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays, isy 

Sir Walter Besawt and Walter H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrat i ons. Crown 8to. cIoUi gik. 6j. 

Pond (Major J. B.).— Eccentricities of Qenius: Memories of 

Famous Men and JVomenof the Platform and th e Sta g e. With 91 Portraits. Demy Bro. doth, x ss. 

Pope's P oe tical Works . Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. 

Porter (John).— Kin g:screrel Edited by Byron Wbbber. With 19 

fuU-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Pemy 8ro, c l nth. ^s. 6J. 



Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. bda., 2i. each. 

Tha Bomanea of a Station. I The Soul of Coantaas Adrian. 

Crown 8ro, doth, %t. 6d. each : post 8vo, twards, •*. each. 
Oailav and Iiawmakar. j Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W Paget. 

With 8 IDustrations by Robert Sauei-.r. 



-. . Crown 8ro, doth, y. bd, each. 

Kohna . I Mada ms Isan. | *As a Watoh In tha Wight.* 

Price (E. C.).— Valentlna. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. td. 



Princess Olga.— Rad n a ; A Novel. Cro wn 8vo, cloth ext ra, fo . 
Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. CrowOvo.'clothl 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW . y. CA; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, a*. 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Flowara of tha Sky. with 55 illustrations. Small crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6<L 

Baay Star Laasons. with ^r Maps for erery Night in the Year. Crown 8ro, doth. 6f. 

Familiar Sclanoj Stadias. Crown 8to. cloth extra, 6i-. 

Batnrn and Its Systam. With 13 Steel Plates. Pcmy 8vo, cloth extra, itt. 6J. 

Msfstarlas of TIma and Bpaoa. With numerous illustrations. Crown ftvo. dothextfa, 6s; 

Tha unlvarsa of Bans. &c. With numerous lUustraiion*. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 6t. 

Wa<es an d Wanta of Bclsn oa Workers. Crown 8vo . i s.ed, ^ 

Rambosson (J . ) . —Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

With 10 Coloure d Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations. Cr o wn 8to. cloth, y. M. 

Randolph (Col. 0.).—A4int Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7$. 6i. 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

an d Savoy. With 31 full page Illustr ations. Two Vols., demy Sro, doth. sSf. 

Richardson ( Pr ank).— T he Kin g's Counsel. Cr. 8vo, cl, ^It top, 6r. 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

A RIeh Man's Daofhter. Crown Bvo. doth. y. 6d. 

Walrd atorlaa. Crown 8vo. dot h extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8to. Illu strated boardt, ad 

_^ ^ . ^ .,. . _ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Tha Unlnhabltad Roosa* I Fairy Wataa. 

^J^SJ^^^otV^%m*»QmM%n9mxt^. \ Hsr Mother*o CarliaC 

Tha Mjstery In Palaoa Gardens. | Tha Hun'a Carsa. J idle Talai. 



CHATTO Sl WINDUS, PnMUhcfs, ill St. Martin's Uine. London, W.C. 19 
Readers (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY EomoN, complete in Sorentooa Volumes* set in new long printof 
type, printed on laid paper, and deeaotly bound in doth, price 3T. 6d. each. 
z. P«< Wofflngtons and Clinstl* John- ~ 

stono. 
9. Hard Oaah* 

3. Thtt 01ols|«v and the Hoavlh. With a 

Preface by Sir Walter BRSANT. 

4. * It Is MsvAv Too IaSs to Mend.* 

5. Tho OounM of Trao Lovo Msvop Did 

Ran Smooth I and Bintflehs&rt and 
_ Doubloflaoo. 
Ok Tho Antoblogra^y of a Thlttf { Jaok 



of all Tradssx A Horo and a Mar- 



'h 



tjvi and Ths Wandsrlnf Heir. 



7. Lovs Ma liltUs, liora ms Long. 

8. Tho Double Marrlatfa. 

9. Griffith Oaant* 
zo. Foal Pla^. 

XX. Fat Yoursolf In Hia Plaoa. 
za. A Terrlbla Temptation. 
13. A Simpleton. 
Z4. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt, and other Stor{»; and Good 
Storlea of Man and other animals. 

16. A Periloue Secret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Charaoters. 



la Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo« illustrated boards, aj. eaclu 
Votf WoUlntfton. I Christie Johnstone. Hard Caah. __ ] Griffith Gaont. 



•It la Never Too Late to Mend: 

The Coarse of Tvae Love Never Did Bon 

Smooth. 
The Aatoblography of a Thief 1 Jssk of 

all Trades ; and James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Ms Lontf. 
The Doable Mvrlage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



Fottl Play. 1 Pttt Yoarself in His Plaoe* 

A Terrible Temptation. __ 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Slntflehaavt and Doabletaoe. 

Good Storlea of Man and other Animals. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perlloua Beoret. i Readiana. 



Larcb Type. Finb paper editions. Pott Svo^ cL. gilt top. ax. net ea. ; leather, gilt edges, 3x. net ea. 
The OlolsUr and the Hearth^ \ *It U Ne ver Too Latete Mend.^ 

Popular editions. Medium 8vo. 6d. each ; doth. xs. each. 
Petf Woffingtont a nd Chrlatie Johnatone. | Hard Cash. 

Medium 8vo. 6d. each. 
*It Is Msver Too Late to Mend.* t Ths Cloister a nd the Hearth. | Vool Play. 

Chrlatie Johnstone. WithFrontispiece. Choicely printed in Elsovir style. Fcap. 8To,half-Roxb.M.6</. 

Peg WoiBngton. Choicely printed in Elzerix style. Fcap. 8yo. hair-Roxbiugiie, as. 6J. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post 8vo. with an Introduction by Sir Walter 

BfiSANT. and a Ftontispwce to each VoL, buckram, gilt top. dr. the set. 
Ths Cloiater and the Hearth. New Illustrated editiok, with 16 FhotograTure and 84 

bair-tone Illustrations by MATT B. HBWERDINB. Small 4to. cloth gilt and gilt top, lor. it/, net, 
Bible C h ara et era. Fcap. 8to, leatherette, is. 

■eleotionB from the Worka of Charlea Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. 

lRBLA>fD. Post 8vo. doth limp, as. 6d. 

Riminer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

Ramblea Round Bton and Harrow. With 59 lUustradons by the Author. 

Aboat Bngla n d with Dlekena. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoop and A. Rimmbr. 

Rives (Ameiie, Author of ' The Quick or the Dead ? '), Stories by. 

Crown 8T0, doth, y. 6d. each. 
Barbara Bering. f Merlel 1 A Love Story. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Danibl Dbfob. With 37 Illastrations by 

George Cru i kshaWk. Post 8vo, half-doth, ar. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post tvo. Olastrated boards, as. 

The Handa of Joauoe. Crown 8vo. doth extra, ar. 6d, ; post 8to flhistrated boards, as. 

The Womm In the Dark. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo. ttlustrated boards, as. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 65, each. 

The Poeta* Blrda. I The Poeta* Beai 

The iPoeta and Natorei BeptUeat Flahes* and Inaeota. 



Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came firom Noimandy with Winiam the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Col ours. $s. 

Rosens:arten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans'. 

lated by W. COLLBTT-SaWDARS. With 630 Illnstrations. Crown 8vo. cloth e«tra, ^s. 6d. 

Ross (Albert).~A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 

Panianat Riddles and Jokes. With numerous IHustrationa 

More Paniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. 

Schools and Seholars. Post 8vo, doth, as. id. 

Skippera and Shell backa. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6d, 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Ooantoy Sweethearts Post 8vo. picture boards, as. 

The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, picture doth, flat back, as. 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, *The Lass that Loved a Sailor.* 

Crown 8to, doth, y. 6A 



so CMATV D A W^ISDUS, PablU herj , ui SU Martia'g Lum^ Londii^ IV, C^ 

RusseiMW. Clark), Novel87^c., by. 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, %s. id, «acta ; post 8to. IDostrated boardi, tt. each ; doth Hoop. ar. 6i. 
KoaB4 tii« Oall«y-Tif«. ._'•_- *^ 

IB the Middle Wateh. 



Ob (h« Fo*k*Ble Head. 

A Voyatfe to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the *Oeeaa Star.* 

The Romaaoe of Jeaay Uarlow< 



An Oeeaa Tradedy. 



My Shipmate Louise. 

Aloae OB a Wide Wide Sea. 

The Oood Ship * Mohoek.* 

The Phantom Death. 

le He the Maar I The CoBTtet Bfat»i 



Heart of Oak. The 



The Tale of the Tea. 

Crown 8to, cloth, jr. 6tU each. 

A Tale of Two TuiBela. I The Dea th Ship. 

The Ship t Her Storjr. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. S ijppingS Wright. Small 4to, clo^ d*. 
The *PreUy Polly *t A Voyage of InddeoL With xm lustntlons bj G. E. RoBSRTSOH. 

Large crown Bro. doth, gilt edges, y. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, dotn extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to. nustrated boards, ex. eadi. 
A PellO^ of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER Wbndell Holmes and a Frontispiece. 
The JoBlor Dean. I The Master of St. BaBedlet*B. I To His Owb Haatev. 
Orchard DamereU I Ib the Faee of the World. | The Tremlett DfamoadOi 

__ «...__.. Fcap.Svo, doth boards, I J-, erf. each. 

The Old Haldl awMtheari | ^iedest I4ttld Sara. 

Crown 8ro, doth, %f. 6d, each. 

The VoolBd of If ay. I A Tragle HoneymooB. I AProetei^WoofBtf. 
FortuBo's Gate. | Gallantry Bower. I BobbIo Maigia ff.awdiw 

Mary UbwIb. With 8 lUostrations by Percy Tarjuwt. | Mrs. Donbar's " 



Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Crown 8to . cloth, _y. 6rf. 

Sala (Qeorge A.).— OasHght and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief'Inspector CavawaGH. Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. ; cl o th. 2X. 6tL 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or* white 'Magic ByW.H.CRBMSJt. WUhynllhistratloiis. Crows 

8to, cloth ext ra. 4J. 6rf. _____^ 

S^uin"(L7 a.), Works by. 

The Oonntry of the PasslOB Play (Oberammertfaa) and th« Highlands of Pavsiia. With 

M(^> and 37 niuBtrations. Crown Bro, doth extra, y. 6d. 
Walhs I n Algi ers, with Two Maps and i6 Illustrations. Crown 8to. doth extra. 6s. 

S enior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

OBder False Preteaees . | Dr. Bndloott's BxperlmeBt. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

with Illustrations, coloored and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to. doth gUt. y. 6rf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Tine. By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
IJtt.D. A New Edition, wtth 43 Illustrations, and an INDRX OP PLAYS AND P.VSSACHS R£- 
PERRBD Ta Crown Svo, doth yilt. v. 6d. 

Sh arp (William). — Children of TO'morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6r. 
SEelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

EilitedT Prefaced, and Annouted by R. HBRNB SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, dodi, y. 6d, each. 
Poetleal Works, in Three Vote. : 

VoL I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthnmous Fragments of Margaret Nlcholsoo ; Shelley's Corr»> 
spondence with Stockdale: The Wandering Jew; Queen Malt, with the Notes; Alastor. 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Hden ; Prometheus unbound ; Adonais, Sec 
II, Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot tlie Tyrant; The Witch of 



Atlas ; Eplpsychldion ; HelUs. 
III. Posthumous Poems; The 



The Masque of Anardiy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, hi Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastroxci and St Irryne ; tiie Dublin and Mailow Pamphlet*:: A ReAh 



tatlon of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fratnnents. 
he Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragntcnts, edited by Mrs. SI 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 



S herard (R. H .). — Rogues; A Novel. Crown S vo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Induding his Dramatic Writxngs, hisWorics in Prose and Poetry. Translations. Speedies 

and Jokes. Crown 8to, cloth, y. f>tL 
The Rivals. The School for Scandalt and other Plays. Post 8vo, half-bound, t. 
Bherldan's Comedies i The Blvals and The Bchool for Boaadal. Edited, with an Intro> 

duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by Brander Matthews. With 
Illustrations. Demy Sto. half-parchment, tax. 6d. 

Shiel (M. P.).— The Purple Cloud. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 



CHATTO A WINDUS. Publlthers. iii St. Martin's Lane, London, ^.C. ai 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, Including all 

those in* Arcadia.' With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction. Notes, &c. by the Rev. A. B. Ckqsakt, 
D. D. Three Vols., crown 8to, doth boards, y. 6d. each. 

Signboards : Their Hisiory, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

KciuarkaUe Characters. Bv Jacob Lar wood and J OHN CAMDEN HOTTfiN. With Coloured Frontts> 
pi ece and 94 Illustrati ons. Crow n 8vo , cloth eatra, y. 6d. 

Siiiis (George R.)y Worlcs by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each : doth limp, xr. 6d. each. 



Tho Rlntf o* BelU. | My Two Wivac 
TlnUetop*a Crime, f Tal«s of To«day* 
Zaph I A Circus Story Jkc. 
of lata. With 60 inustratlons. 



mp, 2: 
M amolra of a Landlady. 
Boanea from ttaa Show. 
Ttaa Tan Oommandmantat Stories. 

Crown 8vo. picture cover, is. each ; cloth, it. 6d. each. 
ThO Datfonat Raeltar and Raadart Bein^ Readings and Recitations In Prose and Verso 
selected from his own Works by GEOKCe R. SiMS. 

Tha Caaa of Oaop<a Candlamaa. I Dagonat DlUlea. (From Tht Rtftrte.'s 

How (ha Poor Live; and Horrlbla London. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
Crowu 8vo, leatherette, zx. 

Datfonat Dramas of the Day. Crown 8yo. \s. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, yt. bd. each jpost uvo. picture boards, ax. each ; doth limp, ax. M. each. 
■ary Jana'a Mamoira. I majpy Jane Harried. | Botfuaa and Yatfabonda. 

Dagon e t Abroad. 

Crown fcvo, cioth. 31-. 6(i. each. 

Oaoa npoB a Chrlatmaa Time, with a iiiusiraticus by Charles Green, R.I. 

In London'a Heart t A Story of To^ay.— Also in picture cloth, flat bade, ax | A Blind Marriage. 

Wltheat tha Limelight ; Theatrical Life as it is. | The Small-part L ady, &o. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb. With Four 

Illustration s. D emy 8v o, picture cove r, id. ; doth, 6d, 

Sketchley ( Arthur). — A TMatchliPthe Park. Post 8 vo, board s, 25. 

Slang Dictionary (Tlie) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Cr own 8vo, doth ex tra . 6s. 6a. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth y. 6d. each • post 8vo, pictnre boards, ax. each. 
BaatPloa and Benedick. [ Long Odde. 

W ithoat Love or Lloenoa. | The Mae ter of Rathkally. 

_ Crown 8vo, doth, ox. 6ti. each. 

Tha Oatatdev | A Racin g Rahbar. 

Tha Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 



Smitli (J. Moyr), Worlcs by. 

The Prince of ArgoUa. With ijo illustrations. Post 8vo. doth extra, v. 6d. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous lllustrallons. Post 8vo, cloth. 6x. 



Snazelleparilia. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. Wiih Poitrait of 

G H. SNA2HLLB. and 65 lllustrallons by C. LYALL. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3X. 6d:. 

So ciety in London. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 15. bd, 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Song s of Adieu. Small 410 Jap^el.^j6^ 
Spaidinfi: (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonolosy : An^ Essay 

on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sx. 



Speigiit (T. W.), Novels by 

Post 8vo. nit 



The Myatarlea of Heron Dyke. 
By Devlona Waya. &c. 
Hoodwinked J & Bandycroft Mystery. 
Tha Golden Hoop. | Back to Life. 



lustrated boards, ax. each. 



. 



The Londwater Tragedy. 
Bnrgo'B Romance. 
Quittance in Fall. 
A Hasband from the Bea. 



Post 8ro, cloth limp, zx. 6</. each. 

JL Banran TItla. | Wife or No WlfO? 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3X. 6d. each. 
a Beerai of the Sen. r The Orey Honk. | The MaaUr of Trenanoa. 
A Minion of the Moon 1 A Romance of the King> Highway. 

The Becret of Wy vem Towera. I The Doom of Siva, i The Web of Fate. 
T h e Btrange B x perlenc ea of M r. Yerechoyle. 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to. cloth extra, g x. 6 d, 

Spris:S:e (5. Squire).-~An industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo. 

doth, gflt top. 6x. 

Spettigue (H. H.) .--Th e H eritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Dorla and L Crown 8vo, doth, jx. 6d. | CarKOB Prlora. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6x. 

Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6ipn. 

doth extra, ax. 6dL 
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Sta^-Huntins: with the ' Devon and Somerset.' An Account cyf 

the Cliase of the Wild Red Deer on Uxinoor. ifc«7-i9ot. By PHILIP EVESED. >Vuh 70 IBosUatioas 
hy II. M. I.UMA S. Crow n 410, cloth {pit, i6j. net. 

Stedman (E. C.)-— Victorian Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 



Stephens (RIccardo, M.B.).-— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of Richard TrhgenNA. Baclielo>rnf Mcdian o(Univ. Ediir bJ Cro»»o f>ra. clo»h. y. 6^ 

Stephens (Robert Neilson).— Philip Winwood : A Sketch of the 

Domestic History of an Ameriot n Captain \ n tho War of Independence. Crovrn 8vo. cloth, ■jx. &/. 

Sterndale (R. Armitajre).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 

8vo. cloth. V- ^- ; illustrated Ixjards. 7f, 

StevensodT^k. Louis), Works by. "" 

Crown 8vo. buckram, jjilt top. 6r, each. 
Travels irlth a Donkey. With .i l-routispiece by Walter Cranb 
An Inland Voyatfo. with a Frontisnicce by Waliuu Crane. 
Fatnlllar BtuOles of Men and Booke. 

The SUveradO Bqaatters* With Frontispiece by T. D. STRONG. 
The Merry Men. I Underwoods: Poenis. 

Momortea and Portraits. 

yirtflnlbns Paorlsqne, and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prlaoo OttO. 

Across tho Plains, with other Memorie* and Essays. 
Weir of Hsrmiston. | In the So uth Seas. 

FaniUtar Stadias of Men and Books. Lakge Tvpe. Fine Paper Eoitiox. Pott Crow 

cloth, rDt top, as. net : leather, gilt edges. 3^. net. 
A Lowden Babbath Morn. With 87 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 8to, cloth. 4r. 
Bongs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, cr. 
Mew Arabian Mights. Crown 8vo, buckzam, gilt top, 6s.; post Sro, IDustrated boards, ar. 

— PoPirLAR Edition, medium Svo. erf. 
The Suicide Clubt and The Rajah's Diamond. (From Nrw Arabian Nicirrs.) Wkh 

Ei«ht Illustrations by W. J. IfENNFSSY. Crown Svo. cloth, y. t,i. 
Tho Stevenson Reader: Selections from the Writines of Rohfrt Louis STEVENSOM. Edited 

by 1-LOVl) Osnoi'RNE. Pc^t Svo. cloth, «x. 6rf. ; buckram, gilt top. jx. 6.i. 
The Pocket B.L.S* Favourite Passage* from his Works. SmoU 16010, doth, or. net : IoMb«r. 

y. fhi. net. 

Large type, fine Paper Edition. Pott 8to, cL, gilt top. v. net each ; leather, cUt cds«s, 3^. net each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Book s. I M e w A rabian Mitfhta. 

Bobert X<oals Stevenson: ~A Life study in CridcismT By H. Bellysb Bailoon. With 

a Portraits. SECOND E ditio n. Revised. Crown 8vo, buckram, g ilt top, 6j. 

Stockton (Frank R.).— The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

numerous I \\ ustrations by VIRGINIA H. DaVISSON and C. H. STEPHF N-=:. Crown 8yo. ctoth. gf. tJ. 

Storey (Q. A., A. R. A.).— Sketches from Memory. With 93 

Iflus t rations by the Author. Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, its. 6d. 

Stories from Forel^ Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

Alice Zimmern. Crown 8vo. cloth extra y. M. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GlT.nURT Gaul, y. 6d. : post 8vo. illustrated boards, v. 

Strang:e Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylb. Flor- 

ENCR MARRYAT. &c. Post 8to. illustrated boards, ar. 

Strutt (Joseph). —The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

EaSland ; includingthe Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, ex.. from 
j,he Earl iest Period. Edited by WILLIAM HONB. With 140 Illusttations. Cr. 8vo. doth coctia, y. 6^ 

Sundowner, Stories by. 

Told by the TafTraU. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d. 

The Tale of the S erpent. Cro wn Bto. c l oth, flat back, ar. ^ 

Surtees (Robert).— Hand ley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks*8 Hunt* 

Wi th 79 Illus trations by JO HN Lbech . A New Editio n. Post Svo, doth, af. 

Swinburne's (Als:ernon C.) Works. 

Seleetlons frodi the PoeUeal Works of 

A. C. Bwlnbavno. Fcap. Svo 6s. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard 1 A Trr.ecdy. Crown 8vo. js. 
Poems and Ballade* First Series. Crown 

8vo. or fcap. Svo. oj. ^ 
Poems and Ballads. Srcond Sbr. Cr.Svo.^j. 
Poems A Ballads. TiiirdSekies. Cr.8vo,7X. 
Bonks before Sunrise. Crown Svo. tor. 60, 
Botnwell: A Tr.i;r«^'1v. Crown 8vo, lof. 6<A 
Bongs of Two Nations. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Oeortfe Chapman. (See VoL II. of G. Chap- 

MANS Works.) Crown Svo. gj. &/. 
Bssays and Studies. Crown Svo, t&r. 
Breentheus : A Traj^edy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Mote on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown Bto, &r. 



Bonf s of the BprlnCtldea. Crovn to. 6s. 
Studies In Bond. Crown Sro, 7/. 



Trli 



lary Btnartt ATrag^dy. Crown Svo, Kf. 

rlstram of Lypnesse. Crown Svo, ^. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, &r. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Crown Svo, u- 
Marino Pallero : A Tragedy. Crown Svo. Ct, 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown Svo, Cs. 
Mlseellanles* Cro«-n 8vo. its. 
Loorlne t A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6^. 
A Study of Ben Joeson. Crown Sro, ft. 
The Bisters: A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6f. 
AstPOphel* fee. Crown Rvo, js. 
Studies In Prose and Poetry. Or. Svo, 9c. 
The Taile of Balen. Crown Svo, 7/. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards t A 

Tragedy. Crown Sro, 6f. 
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Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, is Prose and Vecse. With Memoir, 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picmresciue, in Search 
Talae's Hlst6fy~bf EnKHsh~UterBture.~^rraii~slated by MmNRv Van 
TayloFlB^arfjT^ OlveTslons of the Echo Club: Burleaques~o( 

.. "»*■"■ Wrtlin. rM ieM.flainli„i|..M. ^ 

Taylor (Tom).— HlstoVicat'Uraaias: ■jEAKKa Dahc,' ■ 'Twcxt Axe 

AHD CaOWX' 'THB fool's RHVBBGH,' - ARKWmCHT^ WIFE.' 'ANflU BOLBVNB.' 'flOT «»D 

PAagloll.' C rrnnt »ra . u. ttch. 

Yerapla (Sir Rlcbord, a.C.S.I.).— A Bird's-eye View of Plctur- 
Thackeroyana : Notes and Aaecdatea. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Thames, A New Pictorial Hlstoiy~of~~UieI By A. S.'KRAUsii' 
Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 
Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

du ciOD br ALLAH CUHWIMWrAH, mj J lllu.»«ljp>. foil 8.0. tiM-touaJ. «■ 

Tboreau: His Life and Alms. By H. A. Page. With a Porii.-iit 
Thornbury (Walter), Books bv. 



Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J, W. each. 
Twaln's"(Mark) Books. 



Ttaa Bwi (hmt CampMa H uaUyhnW, .nJ «hn Sio riw 1 
■uk TwalB** Skvtalia. Pm >'». iiiaitrawd Uinb. u 
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Trollope (Anthonv), Novels by. 

Crown Sto, doth extra, jf. 6d, each ; post 8ro. ninstrsf ed boards, ar. eack. 
Tbo Wait Wtt XtlTS Mow. | Hr. SoarboroiUh*s Pamlbr. 

Vnui Fyhmnnn. 1 Marion F ay. | The Ii and-l«oa^qo>«. 

Post 6vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Kept tn tfha Dark. I The American Benatog. j The Golden Lion of Oranpara, 

Trollope (Frances E.)« Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each :_past 8to. Ulustrated boards. ». each. 
Lik e Ships upon the Sea. I Mebel'e Ppotfreee. ■ Anne Fumeaai 

Trollope (T. A. ).— Diamond Cut Di amond. Pos t 8vo. illust. bds. . 25. 
Tytlcr (C. C. Fraser-). —Mis tress Judith: A Novel. Crown Svo, 

dot h extra, y. 64, ; post Svo, flUistra t ed boards. %s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3s. 6eL each ; post Sro, Ohistrated boards, ax. each. 
Bojrtad Diamonds. | The Bl aokhail Ohoete. | What She Oama Tbvoo^lw 

Post 8vo. iUitstrated boards. 2s. each. 
The Bride's Paso. I The Hntfnenot FanUly. I Moblessa Oblide. I Disappeared. 
Saint Hnnfo*s City. | Lady BelU | Beanty and iha Beast. 



Crown Sto, cloth, y. M. each. 

The Haodonald Lass, with Frontispiece. I Mrs. Cam 

The Vtteli-Wifis. I Raoliel JLanjcton. | Sapphlm. | A Honeymoon's BeUpsa 



With Frontispiece. I Mrs. Carmiohael's Goddesses. 
Lanjfton. | Sapphf 
A Yonn< Drsjton. 



Citoyanne Jaognellna* Crown Svo, plaure ciuth, flat back. v. 
Thre e Men of Mark. Crown S yo . doth, gilt top. 6j. 



Upward (Allen), Nove ls by.— A Crown o f 5traw. cr. 8vo, cl, 6j. 

The Onean Adalnst Owen. Crown Sro, doth, y. M. : post Sro. pktute boards, ts. 

The Prince 01 Balklstan. Post Svo. picture boards, w. 

Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

_ J. Bar nard Da vis. Cr owa Svo, cloth. 3x. 6d. 

Vash ti and Esth e r. By 'Belle' of The World, Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 
VIzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Scorpion t A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. 
With Sola In Bngland t A Stor y of Exile. With 4 Portrai ts. 

Crown Sto, doth, vilt top, or. each. 

A Path of Thorns. | The LoT sr's Pr«>tfre«s« 

BIneheardt An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gille-i de Ra^s; with Summailes of vjiriova 
Tales and Ttadldops. With 9 lUustrationt. Demy Sro, cloth, 9*. net. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Get on the 5tage, and how to 

S ucceed tnere. Crown St o , do th. « f . 6d. 

Walfbrd's County Families of the United Kingdom (1903). 

Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth. Marriage, Education, &c.. of more than r3,0Qo Dtstinfut^iicd 

Heads of Tamiliei. their Heirs Apparent or Presuroptiro, the Offices they hold or have hdd, their Towa 

and Country Addresses, a ubs, Ac . Ro y al Sto , dotn gilt. 5 01. ^ 

Wa ller(5. E.).— Sebastlani'sS^ret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, c l.,6t. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, with Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6i Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth antique, ys. 6J. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by VVii-liam 

M. ROSS HTTI. With Portrait. Crown Svo, hand-made paper and bnckram. 6s, 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, the Curate. Crown Svo, cloth, v- 6</. : pictnte doth, flat beck. ». 

A Pt<ht to a Finish. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6rf. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley) . —A Roundabout Journ e y. Cr. 8vo, cl, 6s. 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on_paper aa in. by s4 in. ax. 
Warrant to Bxeoate Mary Queen of Seots. A Facsimile, faichidbiff Queen Elisabeth's S^na- 
ture and the Great Seal. ax. 



Wassermann (LilHas).— The Daffodils. Crown Svo. cloth, is. 6d. 
WeatherTHow'toT^oretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. Cory. With Ten Illustrations. Crown S vo, u . x doth, if. 6rf. 

Webber (Byron).— Sport and Span gles. Crown Svo, c loth, at. 
Wern er (A.).— Chape nga's White Man . Crown S v o, cloth, 35. 6f/. 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

ausce of Maoriland. Cnnm Sro, dothi y. M 
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^11.' (UZanEwlll).— A NlneteentiiCenturr Miracle. Cr.Svo.js'eit. 
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SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 



net each. 

CU. RCAOB. 



The St. Martin's Library. Pott Svo, cIoUi, «. net each ; leather, y. 
ThaClelft«rM4th«HMtfth. By Chas. Rbadb. | «hiiN«T«rTooLft»e«olCw4.' ByCi 
fABllUr Stadin of iftca and Bookt. By Robert Louis stevbnson. 
Hew Arabtott mg hta. By Robert Louis stbvensom. | Tb« D««instar. By Hali. Cainc 
UMOTtbt Qrcenwood Tr««. By Thomas Hardy. | Bv* tiff of Mm Pltldi. By Richajid jHFFgRiaa. 



Ttie Mayfair Library. 

Slpt and QviddittM. Bv W. D. Adams. 
• Afony OoItuBB of ' A* TUdm.' 
A Jo«m«T Eoond Ky Soon. Bv X. db M aistrb. 
Pootleal iBftiivlttai. By W. T. Dorson. 
TIM Omboard Papon. By Fin-Bec. 
W. t. Albert* Playa. Tbree Series. 
Soaga of Iiiih Wli aad HuDonr. 
ABlmalaaadttMlrMastort. By Sir A Helps. 
Bodal Proasaro. By Sir A. Helps. 
Aatoerat of Broakfmst-TabU. By O. W. Holmes. 
CorioattlMof Crltlclcm. By H. J. Jennings. 
Pencil aad Paletto. By R. Kempt. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d, per Volame. 

lattto Bsiaya: from Lamb's Letters. 
FereaHo Aaoodotos. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrioal Aaoedoke*. By JacobLar-WOOO. 
Oonelvoa. By E. LYNN LJNTON. 
Wlteh Btorloi. By U. Lynn Lintoh. 
Paatlmoi aad Playan. By R. Macgregor. 
How Paol aad ^Hrglaia. By W. H. Mallocr:. 
Pa^ QB Pocaaai. By U. C Pennell. 
PooaauB A«-«addl«d. By H. C. Pennell. 
Paalaaa (Two Series). By Hon. HUGH ROWL£r. 
By Btroaa and Sea. By William Senior. 



Tlie Q olden Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. i>er Volume. 



Boait for Bailors. By W. c. Bennett. 
UTot of til* Necroaiaacort. By w. Godwin. 
The Aatoorat of the Breakfaat Table. By 
Oliver Wendell holmes. 



Beeaee of Conatry Life. By Edward Jessh. 
La Kort d' Arthur : Sdecdons from Mallorv. 
The Poetical Worica of Aloxaader Fopo. 
Diversionaof the Echo Olab. Bayaro Tavlok. 



Handy Novels. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, is. 6d, each. 
Dr. PalUaer'aPatleat. By Grant Allen i Bevoa Eleeaera of Bphocoa. M. E. Colbridcr. 

Koate Carlo Storiea. By Joan Barreit. I The (Ud ICald'a Swoetheart. By A.ST. AUbvn. 

Blach Bpirite and White. By R. A. Cram . ( Modeat Little Sara. By Alan ST. Aubyn. 

My Library. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Rozbnrebe, v. 6d. each. 
The Jooraal of tfauice de Oaerla. i Ohrtatie Johaatoae. By Charles reads. 
The Dramatic Eniys of Charlea Lamb. Fog Wo&agtoa. By Charles Rbadb. 
Cita tloa of WllUam Bh aha peare. W. S. Landor. ■ 

The Pocket Library. Post Svo. printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., at. each. 
OaatroaoBMr. By Brillat.Savarin. "■ ~ . .. - _ 

Boblaaoa (hraaoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK 
Aatocratand Profeuor. By O. W. Holmes. 
ProTiaeial Lettera of Blalae PaacaL 
Whlma aad Odditiea. By Thomas Hood. 
Leigh Haat'a Essaya. Edited by E. Ollier. 
The Barbera Chair. By Douglas Jbrrold. 



TheBaaayaofElla. By Charles Lamb. 
Aneodotea of the Clergy. By Jacob LARWOont, 
The BplMreaa. &c By Thomas Moorr. 
Playa by Richard Brinslby Suerioan. 
OaUtTcra Tnvela, &c. By Dean SWIPT. 
ThoBiaoa'a Boaaooi. Ilhistraced. 
WhiU'a HatarallOatory of BolbonM. 



POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



The Orange Oiri. By Walter Bbsant. 

All Borta andOonditioaaof Mea. Walt. Besant. 

The Chaplala of the Fleet. Besant & Ricb. 

Keady-KoaeyHortlboy. Busant&Rice. 

The Qoldea Butterfly. Besant aad RiCB. 

The Deeaiater. By hall Cainb. 

The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Cainb. 

A Boa of Hagar. By Hall Cainb. 

Antoniaa. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Mooaatoae. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Womaa la White. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

By WILKIE Collins. 



Kaa and Wife. 



The Hew MajptaToa By WiuOB COLLtNS. 
Held ia Boadage. By Ouida. 
Motha. By ouida. ] Puek. ByOuiDA. 
Under Two Flaga. By Ouida. 
Peg Wofflagtoa ; aad Chriatie Johaatoae. By 
Charlbs Rbade. JReadb. 

The Clotater aad Ihe HeartlL By Charles 
Hever Too Late to Mead. By Charles Rbadb. 
Bard Caah. By Charles Reaor. 
Foal Plav. By Charles Rbadb. 
Hew AraUaa Highta. By R. L. Stbvbnson. 
The Old Factory. By William Wbstalu 
The Dowafall. By E. 20LA. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBRART Editions op NovKLS.many Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 

~ " By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Pbcanldaii. I Ooa8tabloorBt.Hlcholac 



ALEXANDER. 

Barbara. 

A Fight with Pato. 
A Golden Autuma. 
MraCrlchton'aOrodifeor. 
The Stop-BM^ther. 
A lUsalng Hero. 
M. ALLEN.— Orcen aa Oraaa. 
By GRANT ALLBN. 



By Mrs. 

Valerie's Fate. 
A Life Interest. 
ICona'a Choice. 
By Woman's Wit 
The Coat of Her Pride 



By F. 



Phillatia. I Babyloa. 
Strange Storiea. 
For Maimie'a Sake. ■ 
la all Shades. 
The Beckooiag Haad. 
The Deril's Die. 
Thia Mortal OoiL 
TheTeataof8h«BL 



The Oreat Taboo. 
Dnmareao's Daughter. 
Dttcheaa of Powyalaad. 
Blood RoyaL 
X. beet's Maaterplseo. 
The SoaUywag. 
At Market Value. 
Uader Sealed Orden. 



By M. ANDERSON.—Othello^OcenpaUoa. 
By a. WEBB APPLETON. 

Satfi OoBcluaioaa. 



ByARTBMUS WARD 

Artemas Ward Completo. 

By ROBERT BARI^ 
Sb a steamer Chair. 1 A Womaa lafeirTMiM. 
From Whoae Bourne. | Reveage I 

By PRANK BARl^BTT. 
Womaa of XroaBiieeleta. I UaderaMraagoKaak. 
Fettered fbr Life. I A Mtatag Witneaa. 

The Bardlag SeaadaL | Waa She Jaafelfled t 

By * BELLE.'— Vaahtt aad Esther. 

By Sir W. BBSANT and J. RICB. 

ByCeUa'aArboar. 



Boady-MoneyMortiboy. 
My Little Oiri. 
With Harp aad Crowa. 
This Sob of Valoaa. 
The OoMea Butterfly. 
Tho Moaks of Theloaa. 



Cbaplaia of «he Fleet, 
The Seamy Sid*. 
The Oaae of Mr. LaerafiL 
Xa TMfhlnr'a Bay. 
The Tea Tear 



CHATTO & W INDUS. Publiahw. 




r St. Murtln'a Lana. LonJon. W.C 
By ALPHONEE DAUDET. 



bV DICK DONOVAN. 

iioIVlncintTrm diiuiIcLii sifl 



E BIGRCB— Ialll4>t«r 
ly HAROLD UlNDLOSS.^iiilli'i Ji 
By M. McD. BODKIN. 

lyViTuL BOURQBt!— ALIilisLi. 

ly J- D. BRAY&HAW.— aiui BlUmm 

Dy ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Utew of >Lt BKDil. I n> Miw Atnlird. 



By RICHARD DOWLINQ. 
By A. CONAN DOYLB. 

^'ey'V'jEANNEtTE DUNCAN. 

i IWuhtH AT ta-4M. 1 V«n«'i AiaL 
By ANNIE BDWARDES. 



ByOIt-BERTOAUL. 
By PAUL QAULOT.— nu Ri4 a: 
By CHARLES QlBtJUN. 






"^Sy'c. 



OLANVILLE. 



By E. J. < 
n* TKta of Hubirt W*vi:«, 

By Rev. S. BARINQ QOULD. 

"^'"^bJ ALPRBli*A" QRACa 

Tftl«fl of 4 Drliif MKt- 
ceciL aRlPFITH.-dorLDttlL mruliu 
By A. CLAVBRINQ QUNTBR. 

By OWEN HALL. 

n* TrMk of ft Bborm. I Jatiau 

By C03M0 HAMILTON. 

SLftBou of iDpovIM^. I TliroagEit Karh^A. 

By THOMAS HARDY, 

""" ' ^bret'hartb. 



HEADON HILI 1 



»S CHATTO * WINPUS, P«bli»h»r«. ii 

TlIK PiCCADILLT (3/61 NoflLB— Ci 

Bj JOHN HILL.-n*OouHi 

By TIQKB NOPK1N5. 
Twlxt Xi4T« tai Datj. I Racata <^ O4 

VICTOR Ml 

PEItaUS KUME.-todT 

By Mn. HUNQERPORD- 




By R. ASKS KINI 

^^ OEOROe LAMBERT. 

By BDMOND LBPELLBTIER. 

ByAMM ULBURN.ATnoiTlaibrH 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

MtteSMtfU. I niJuoMU. 

By HBNRY W. LUCY. -aid™ fUr«. 
By B. LYNN LINTON. 




^7!°3^' MUDIKtCK. 
IhU* Uu Jtrttr. 1 Taiu LocUnTU. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

:d«1i t! Ftra- VlJBal KmBn*. 

Jld »UW. H.«.^^^ I ^«M<^ar&*. 

L Mi-I<jntku. ' Kout DhiuIt. 

St tiu Aiu g' th< Bm. [ « otpiu s'^riiu. 



■ St. MtUb'i Lm*. L«n«f. W.& 
^ MURRAY ■■■! HER MAN. 

*Br HUMB MSBBT—'MiDpr 
By W. B. MORRIS. 
wn> Aw*!. I wut «*uh. 

By a. OH NET. 
1 «*lr< out. I Lan'i Di*lli. 

By Mr*. OLIPHANT_n. iHwnH. 




By WILL PAYNE. J m j tttlit 
By Miv. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

■Uw uil LwDuk*r. I Kn. Sk^^^ 



By Mn. J. H. RIDDELL. 

WiMBterlK lAlloktua'iIui 

By AMBLIE RIVBS. 
By P. W. ROBINSON. 

By ALBERT KOSS.-&n(tr Mh 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. Trw s 
By_^HAHLE£^RJ!ADe. 




By DORA RUSSBLU-DrlRalrUt. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) HovKhs—conHmtsd, 
BAYLB ST, JOHN—A UtuUm Fm&Uj. 

„ , Bv ADBLINB SBROEANT. 

Dr. Sadicott* Ezperlmnit. 
VaAtr Fate* PrateaoM. 

By GBORQB R. 5IA1S. 



»9 



Dag<m«t Abroad. 
Once UiNm adurigtmat 

Tim*. 
Without the LimaUcht. 
BogUM and VagaboBdB. 



In London's Hoart 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
The Small-part Lady. 
▲ Blind Marrlace. 



«... *Py HAWLBY SMART. 

Withont Love or Uoenee. | The Outsider. 

The Master of BathkeUy. Beatrice * Benedick. 

XiOnff Odds. I A Badng Bnbber. 

By J. MOYR SMITH. 

The Prince of ArgoUa. 

Bv T. W. SPEIGHT. 

of the" 



A Secret of fhe Sea. 

The Orey Konk. 

Th«i Master of Trenaaee 

Tue Web of Fate. .. w— .,...««„. 

The Ste'ange Bzperlences of Mr. Versehoyle. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



A Minion of the Moon. 
Secret Wyrem Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 
Aa it was Written. 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of StBenedict's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantry Bower. 
In Face of the Worid. 
Orchard Damerel. 



The Tremleit Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May 
A Tragio Honejrmooa. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Msggie Lauder. 
MaryUnwta. 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
By JOHN STAPPORD.— Dorisaadl. 
By R. 3TBPHENS.-Ihe Cruciform Mark. 
PhiU^^^JSS^''^^^ STEPHENS. 

R. A. STBRNDALB.— The Afghan Knife. 
R. L. 5TBVBN50N.— The Suicide Qub. 

By PRANK STOCKTON. 

The Toung Master of BysonBalL 

By SUNDOWNER. Told by the Tathdl. 

By ANNIB THOMA5.--The Sirens Web. 

BERTHA THOMAS.— The VloUnPlayer 

,.v %. PRANCES E. TROLLOPE 
Like mp» upon Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 
Anne FuxBess. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

S? ^iSJ^ "^» ^^- I 8«««'boro«sh's FamUy. 
Frau Frohmann. The Land Leaguers. 

Marion Fay. | 

.t--i^yJiyA!!L''''i'^QENIEPP, Ac. 

Btoriee front Foreign HoveUsts. 



By MARK TWAIN. 



Pudd*ahead Wtlsen. 
The CHlded Age. 
Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the MisdsidpnI. 
The AdFenturee or 

Huckleberry Flan. 
A Yankee at the Oour» 

of Bag Arthur. 
StoleaWhlte Blephant 
itl.0QO.Q00 Banknote. 



Okoice Works. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Boughing It; and The 

bwooents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmerieaa Claimant. 
AdTenturwTOmSawyer 
Tom Sawyer AbroacC 
I^m Sawyer, Detective 

C. C. P.-TYTLBR.--MUtress Judith. 

«n. .-^ ^y SARAH TYTLER. 

WhatShe OameThrough ; Mrs. Oaradohaers God- 

Buried Diamonds. | Avntn 

ne BlackhaU Ghosts. Baohel Langton. 

TbM Macdonald Lass. A Honeymoon's EoUpse. 

Wlteh-WUe. | Sapphlra > A Toung Dragon. 

^ ^ By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

* , By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Court Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY.-The Scorpion. 
By P. WARDEN.— Joan, the Curate. 
By CY WARMAN^-Bxpress Messenger 

_ By A. WERNER. 

Ohapenga's White Man. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 



The Old Factory. 
Bed Byyiagtoa. 
Ralph Morbreck's Trust 
Tnnt-money 
Bona of Belial. 
Boy of Boy's Court. 
With the Bed Eagle. 
Strange Crimes (True 
Stones). 



For Honour and Life. 
AWoman Tempted Him 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of SnulL 
Nigel Fortesone. 
Birch Dene. 
The Phantom Gltj. 
A Queer Bace. 
Ben Olough. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Bilton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Saay-golng FcUow. 

_ By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Oavalnr Life ; and Beglmental Legends. 
A Soldier's ChUdrea. 

By E. ZOLA. 

The Joy of Life. | His Masterpiece. 

The Fortune of ttie Eougons. 

Abbe Monret's Trantcresslon. 

The Conquest of Plassaoa I OermlnaL 

The Honour of the Army 



TheDownfalL 
The Dream. I Money. 
Dr. Pascal. I Lonrdes. 
The Fat and the Thin. 



His Excellency. 
The Dram-Shim. 
KMne. I Paris. 
Frultfolness. | Wwk 



By 'ZZ.'— A Nineteenth Century Miracle 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, as. each. 



ARTEMUS WARD. 



By 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

^ i.. -J?y ^'^- ALEXANDER. 
fi^^' J!'*'^'^*'*®'^ I A Life Interest. 
Blind Fate. I Mona's Oboice 

Valerto's Fate. | By Woman's Wit. 

By ORANT ALLEN. 

Philistla. I Babylon. 
Strange StoriM. 
For Bbtmle's Sake. 
la all fyh ^<^ ff 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The DevU'sDre. 
The Tents of Shem 
Iht Great Taboo. 

«. .filL^' LESTER ARNOLD, 

FhrathePhttolcian. 



Dumaresq 8 Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood BoyaL [piece. 
Iran Greets Master* 
The Scallywa'T. 
This Mortal CoiL 
At Market Value. 
Under Seale't Orders. 



BY PRANK 
Fettered for Life. 
LitUe Lady Linton. 
Between Life A Death. 
Bin of Olga Zassoulich. 
FoUy Morrison. 
Ueut. Baraabas. 
Honest Davlc. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 



BARRETT. 

Found Guilty. 
A Becoiling Yeageano«. 
For Love andHonour. 
John Ford. Stc. 
Woman of IronBrace'ts 
The Hardin? ScaadaL 
A Missing Witness. 



By Sir W. BBSANT aad J. RICE. 

Beady-Money Mortlboy 
My LitUe Girl. 



whh Harp and Crown. 
This Bon of Vulcan. 
The Golden BntUrdy. 
The Monks oi The^ema. 



^ Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Tears' Tenant. 
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Two-Shillino U0VEL9—C0HtintUd, 
By Sir 



WALTER BBSANT. 

Oeadl. n« B«U of St. PuTi. 

Th« Holy Bom. 

Axmrnn of LyoneiM. 

B.XftUMrlBt's br Tow«r 
Dorelhj Fonler. Vorboa* Ou&ellU 8U- 

VMlo/adL pluaotls. 

The Irorj OaU. 

Th« Bebol QneoB. 

Boromd the Dr««mi of 
Avarice. 

The Xevolt of Man, 

In Deacon's Orden. 

Tho 01t7 of B«fage. 

Br AMBROSB BIERCB. 

talholOdrtof life. 

By PRBDJBRICK BOYLB. 



AD UM 

tlOMof Mml 
Tho OapUliu' Soon. 
An ta a Garden Fair. 
Fonler. 
TadL 
tho World Went Tory 

WoUThen. 
Children of Qtboeo. 
Borr Panhis. 
For Faith and FroodMB. 
ToOaUHerXiae. 



CBtfoniclea oi Ho-i 
Land. 
BRET HARTB. 

Aniylllio^the Bierrafc 
A Waif of the Thlxuu 
Ward of Ckudea Oato. 

BUCHANAN. 

The Mar^rdom of lla> 

deUne. 
The Mew Abelard. 
The Heir of Linns. 
Womaa and the Man. 
BaehelDene. I Matt. 
lAdyKUpatrick. 



damp Votes. 
Barait Ui*. 

BY 
OaUfetalaa Storlea. 
Oataiel Oonroj. 
Lnek of Eoartwi Oamp. 
An Heiren of Bed Dog. 

By ROBERT 

Shadow of the Bword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Cod and the Man. 
Lore Me tor Bver. 
Fosriore Manor. 
Tholbfter of the IDbo. 
Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN aod MURRAY. 

Tho Oiarlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Bhadow of aOxlBe. I The Oeemafeer. 
A Son of Hagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Gnuae of the 'Black Frlnoe.' 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 

The AdTentnres of Joneo. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Iau. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYE. 

Fanl FerrolL 

Why Pan! FerroU Killed hU Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Core of Soala. | The Bed Svltan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS. 

Bweet and Twent7. 
The Village Corp.ciy. 
Ton Play me TaHq. 
Blackomithand Scholar 
Frances. 



Bweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. «, 
From Mldalglit to Ad 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 



By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Armadale. | AfterDark 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

BasU. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Qneen of Hearts. 

fiOss or Bfrs. T 

The New &Iaj);dalen. 

Tho Frozen Deep. 

The Law and tho Lady 

The Two liestlnles. 

The Baonted Hotel. 

A Bogne's Life. 



My MisceUanlet. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jesebel's Daughter. 
The Black Bobe. 
Heart and Science. 
'IBavNol- 
The Evil Qenitts. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of O&in. 
Blind Love. 



By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Bvery Inch a Soldier. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Hie Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

Ho AdTtntnres of a Fair Bebei. 



By H. N. CRBLLIN.-Taloaof «h«Ca2iph. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

▼SlUga Tales ajiA JUagle 

TTModlfs. 
Two Mastera. 
Mr. Jerha. 
The Beal Lady nnda. 
Married or SiagtoT 
Intorferonee. 



FrottrlOssHovlUe. 

Diana Barrington. 

'Ty>Let.* 

A Bird of Paoaca. 

Proper Pride. 

A nuBily Likeaosa. 

A Third Person. 



By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 

Tho Braqgelist : or. Port Salvation. 

By DICK DONOYAN. 
"~-~ ift ttie Qrip of the . 

Xirom farormatton 
celvod. 

Tk«ckod to DOMs. 

Link by Link 

Bnsptekn Arossetf. 

BkwloaBead. 



The Man-Hontor. 

Tracked and Taken. 

OanghtatLastI 

Wanted! 

Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan T 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detective's Trlomphs 
ne Mystery of Jaaaloa Terrace. 
The Chronicles of ViehaM Danevltdi. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EOWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie LoveiL 

By EDWARD EQQLESTON. 

By O. MANYILLE PENN. 

stress. 
Wltneas to the Deod. 



Bozy. 

"ly a. M 

The New Mlatress. 



I The Tiger LUr. 
The White VItcIb. 



By PERCY PITZGERALD. 



Bella Donna. 
Hover Forgottoa. 
PoUy. 
Fatal Zero. 



Soeood Mrs. TUlet^n. 
"Seventy -flvo Brook* 

Street. 
The Lady of Braafeoasa 

By P. FITZGERALD and otkers. 

Strange Soorets. 

By R. B. PRANCILLON. 

(Hympla. King or Xnavet 

One py One. Bonances of tho Law; 

A Boal Qneen. BopeeofSaad. 

QueoB Cophetua. A Dog aad his Shadow 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Bath's Brother's Wife. | TheLawton Girl. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERB. 

Faadurang Han. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 



BoUn Cray. 
Fancy Free. 
Fw back of Oold. 
What wiU World Say T 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
Ih Pastures Green. 
Qneen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Forert^, 
The Braes of Tarrew. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and Sifoa«. 
Loving a Dreaas. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart s Deliglit. 
Blcod-Money. 



James 



Ml 



WILLIAM GILBERT. 



By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. 1 The Fossloker. 

A Fair Ctionlst. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 

Bed Spider. I Bve. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Bvery-day Pi^irers. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Vnder the CMreenwood Tree. 



By JULIAN 

Garth. 

BUice Quentia. 

Fortune s Fo<^ 

Miss Oadogna. 

Sebastian Stromo. 

Dust. 



HAWTHORNE. 

Beatrix Bandolph. 
Lovo—or a Name. 
David Polndexter's Dfrn- 

appearance. 
The Spectre ef tho 

Camera. 
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Two-Shilling NovELS^coHtintud, 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

IvtLU d« Biroa. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Sojab Ui« Juggler. 

By HEADON HILL. 

Zambn ttx* DBt«ctive. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Tnamu Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHBL HOBY. 

Tht Loven Creed. 

By Mrs. QEOROB HOOPBR. 

The House of Saby. 

By Mrs. HUNOERFORD. 



A ISftidea «U Forlorn. 

In Dnraaoe Tile. 

UarveL 

A M«nt*l Straggle. 

A Modem Oiroe. 

April's lAdr. 

Peter's Wile. 



Ladv Vemer's flight. 
The Ked-Hoaie Ujrstery 

The Three Graces. 
Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. 
Nora Crelna. 
Professor's Bxperlaent. 



By Mrs, ALFRED HUNT. 

That Other Person. I The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned, | 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facts and Flctiona. 

By R. A5HE KINO. 



A Drawn flame. 
*The Wearing of the 
Orceii.' 



Pasdoa's 8laT«. 
Bell Barry. 



By EDMOND LBPELLBTIER 

lEadame Bans-Oene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Uadsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



The AtMiement of Learn 

Dnndas. 
Sobel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulde Everton. 



McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
TheBiddie King. 



Patricia KembalL 

The World Well Lost. 

Vxkder which Lord? 

Piisum Oarew. 

' My Love 1 ' 

loao. 

With a Silken Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdan Neidhbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter 
A Fair Saxon. 
Llnley Bochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Cam iff la 

By HUGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

By OEORQE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. 

Bv AQNBS MACDONELL. 
Quaker Covalns. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

By BRANDBR MATTHEWS. 

▲ Seerot of the Sea. 

By L. T. MBADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 

StoriesWelrdsad Wen- 1 From the Bosom of the 

derfuL I Deep. 

The Dead ISaa's Secret. } 



By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange.! Hearts. 

Old Blasers Hero. 

Th9 Way of the World 

Oynlo Fortune. 

A Life s Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 



A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martlnt U^eGlrL 
Time's Rerenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o' Halls 



By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' BIbla. 
Paul Jones's Alias. | 

By HUME NISBET. 

' Ball Up I ' I DrBemardStViaoent 

By W. B. NORRi5. 

Saint Anns. | Billy Bellew. 

By QEORQES OHNBT. 

Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. | The Greatest Beirea la 

The Primrose Path. 1 England. 



By 

Held in Beadage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Zdalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlemalne'sGage 

Trleotrln. 

Pack. 

Folic Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pasearel. 

Pnnoess Napraxine. 
In. a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 



OUIDA. 

I Two Lit. Woodnt Shoes 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Piplstrello. 
A village CummwM, 
Wanda. 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
ZnMaremma. 
Guilderoy. 
RnfBao. 
SyrUn. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 
Ouida'B Wisdom, Wit. 
and Pathos. 



By MARGARET AQNBS PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Romance of a StaUon. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregaakiss 
Ohrlstlaa Chard. | 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

Kiss BCaxwell's Affections. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



Benttadi's Tutor. 

MurphiTs Master. 

A Conn^ Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The Clyffards of dy ffe. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories. 

£300 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under One JLooL 

Hi?h Spirits. 

Oarlyott's Tear. 

From ExUe. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit. 

nie Canon's Ward. 

Dy Mrs. J. 
Weird Stories. 
Fairy Water. 
Eor Mother 8 Darling. 
The Prince of W&les's 
Garden Party. 



The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Glow-worm Tkles. 
The Bnmt Million. 
Sunuy Steries. 
Lost Sir Maasingberd. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Beneatii Him. 
Hot Wooed, but Won. 
Less Black than We'ro 

Painted. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Mystery of Mir> 

bridge. 
The yj ord and the Will. 
A Prlncs of tho Blood. 
A Trying Patient. 

H. RIDDELL. 

The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace 

Gardeos. 
The Nnn s Curso. 
Idle Tales. 
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Two-Shilling Uovkls— continued. 

By CHARLES RBADE. 
tl te N«T«r Tto LaU to A TMTlbU Temptattoa. 

P0KIPU7. 

Th« Waii4erlaff H«ir. 
RardOMa. 
Blnftohoartaad DoaUt- 

fkea. 
Sood StariM of Ifaa and 

otkor Aalmali. 
Fof Woflbigtoa. 
OrOLthaMnt. 
A PorUea* Boenl 
ASlaplotoa. 
ReadUaa. 
A Womaa-Haior. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

r« Straac*. IThoWoaaalattieDArk 

Tko Haad* of Jnattea | 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



LoTt ICo Utilo. hof 
TtM OoUtor aad Um 



OewMof Crao Lort. 

Tho JUt. 

Th« AvtoMograBhy of 



Roaad tiM OaUoT Plr* 
OathoFo-k'ileHoad. 
la tko mddU Watch. 
A Toyaft to tho 0«po. 
A Book for tho Hub- 

no Myotoiy of tho 

• Oooaa Stor.' 
Tho Bonaaco of Joaaj 
Harlowo. 



Aa Ocoui Troaody. 
Uj Bhipnato LonlM. 
Akmo oaWldoWide Soa. 
Good Bhlp • Mohock.' 
Tho rhaatom De&Uu 
IiHotholfaa? 
Heart of Ooh. 
The Oonvlet Ship. 
Tho Talo of tho Tml 
Tho Lwt Batry. 

RUSSELL. 



Bt DORA 

A OoaatTf Bwoothoart. 

Bv QEOROB AUGUSTUS SALA. 

OMlli^t aad Daylight. 

Bv OEORQB R. SIMS. 



Tho Blag o'^BolU. 
lUry Jaaol Xomoir*. 
Mary Jaao Marrlod. 
Taloo of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tlahlotop;; Orlmo. 
My Two WlTOt. 

Bv ARTHUR 

AMalohtathoDaxt. 



Zoph. 

Momolrt of a Laadlady. 
SouLM from tho Show. 
Tho 10 Oonunaiidmoato. 
Dagonot Abroad. 
Bogaoo aad Vagaboado. 

SKETCHLEY. 



By HAWLEY 

Wlthovt Love or Ueoaco. 
Boatrloo aad Benodleh. 
Tho Matter of RathhoUy. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 

The Myitorlos of Horoa 

Dyke. 
The Ctoldoa Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Derloaa Wayg. 

By R. A. 5TERNDALB. 

Tho Af^haa Knife. 



SMART. 

Tho Plnagor. 
LongOdda 



Back to Life. 

The LondwaterTragody. 

Borgo's Bomaace. 

Sulttaaeo la Fall. 
. Hwbaad from tho Boa 



By ALAN ST. AUBVN. 

Orchard Daaorol. 

la the Faeo of tiie WorM. 

The Troailett DiajEMUkda. 



A Fellow of Trialty. 
The Jnalor Deaa. 
Marter of 8t.Bo&odief a 
To His Own Master. 



By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

How AraMaa Hlghto. 

Bv ROBERT 5URTEBS. 

Haadloy (a«ii. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales tor tho Marlaoa 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPB. 

Dlamoad Oat DiaoioBd. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships vpoa the I Anae Faraeas. 
Boa. I Mabol'B Progresa 



By ANTHONY 

Fraa Frotuaaaa. 
MarioaFay. 
Sept la tho Dark. 
The Way We Live Now. 
Tho Laad-Loagaen. 

By MARK 

A noasaro Trip on the 

OoattaMkt. 
Tho OUded Ago. 
Buchloborry Flaa. 
MarkTwalB^s Bkotchoa 
ToiaBawyor. 
ATraap Abroad. 



TROLLOPE. 

Tho Aaiorlran Soaator. 
Mr. Bearhoroa^'o 

FaaOy. 
SoMoauoaof Oraapora 

TWAIN. 

Btoloa White Etophaak. 
Life oa tho Mtaslulpst. 
Tho Prlaco aad tkm 

Paapor. 
A Taakoo at tbo Ooart 

of Klnf Arxhar. 
<ljW.OW Baak^Hota. 



By C. C 

MlatrossJadith. 



PRASBR-TYTLER. 



By SARAH TYTLER. 

Bride's Pass | Lady Boll Tho Bagneoot Faafly 
Barled Diamonds. ~ ~ ~" 



Tho BUckhall Ghosts 
What BhoOaaieThroagli 
Boaaty aad the 



UPWARD. 

I Prlaoe of '^■''"■^" 

WESTALL. 



Bt. Mnagos Olty. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN 

She Qnooa agaiast Owoa, 

By WILLIAM 

Traat-Monoy. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavktry Ltfo. | Boglmoatal Logoeda 

By H. P. WOOD. 

The Paascager from Bootlaad Ywd. 
XIio Ttngllshmaa of tho Bae Oala. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My FllrtatloBs. 



NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLINQ NOVELS, 

oirds, flat backs. 

Plotters of Paria By Edmund Mitcrbll. 
Tho Temple of Death. By EDUUNDMrTCHBl.L. 
Towards tho Btoraal Baowa By Eomltnd 

Mitchell. 
Tbo Lnok of Oorard Bidgoloy. By Bshtram 

MlTFORD. 

His Owa Ghost. By D. Christib Murkat. 

The Waters of Sdera. BvOuida. 

A Modera Dick WhitHagtoB. By Jambs Pavk. 

The Drift of Fate. BvDora Russbll. 

In LoadoB's Heart. By G. R. Sim«. 

The Talo of the Berpont. BvSunoowkbr. 

Citeyenao Jacqaoliao. By Sarah TVtler. 

Joaa, the Onrato. By Florbncb Wardbn. 

8pm aad Bpaagloa. By Byron wbbuiir. 



Picture cloth t 

The Ooastable of Bt. Nloholas. By Edwin 

Lbstbr Arnold. 
St. Katherlne's by the Tower. By Sir Waltbr 

Dora Myrl. the Lady DeteetlTO. By McD, 

BODKIN. K.C. 
Vlaeoat Trill, Detectlvo. By Dick Donovan. 
Darii Deoda By Dick Donovan. 
A Crlmsoa Crimo. By Gborcb Man\'illb 

TheBodBhirta By Paul Gau lot. 
The Track of a Btona By Owbn Hall. 
In a Hollow of the HlUs. By Brbt H arte. 
A Bappho of Green Springs. By Brbt H a rte. 
Tho Lady fh»m Nowhere. By FbrcusHumb. 



Unwin Brotmrrs, Ltd., Printers, a?, Pilgrim Street, London, £.C« 
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ALL BOOKS AAAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 1 

1 -month loans moy be renewed by calling 642-3405 1 
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